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1. INTRODUCTION 


This monograph is a minimally modified version 
of my PhD dissertation only updated in the most 
necessary cases, which having been defended 
at the Eötvös Loránd University in 2010. 

A fundamental antecedent of my PhD dis- 
sertation constituting the basis of this mono- 
graph is my MA dissertation also defended at 
the Eötvös Loránd University, Institute of 
Archaeological Sciences in 2003, titled Prestige 
Goods in the Neolithic of the Carpathian Basin. Results 
of this essay formed the basis and an integral 
part of this work. On the one hand, the need for 
analysing the model generalized for the entire 
time of the Neolithic and the whole area of the 
Carpathian Basin in detail, and within a nar- 
rower region and period, which could provide 
sufficient amount and quality of information, 
has already arisen during preparing the MA 
dissertation. On the other hand, in order to gain 
a comprehensive view of onetime societies, 
traces of social inequality should not only be 
studied through material culture (as prestige 
and status goods), but on the basis of burials 
and settlements too. Accordingly, the structure 
of present doctoral thesis is partly similar to 
that of the MA dissertation, and partly com- 
pleted with detailed analysis of burials, and the 
comprehensive study of settlements. All these 
are initiated by theoretical and methodological 
chapters forming basis for social archaeological 
analyses. 

Late Neolithic is the first period in the histo- 
ry of the Carpathian Basin of which the quality, 
quantity and diversity of the presently available 
data allow us a complex social archaeological 
analysis, and a comprehensive research of social 
relations. Istvan Zalai-Gaál has already per- 
formed similar analyses on the basis of Trans- 
danubian Lengyel culture burials.’ 

Besides Transdanubian Late Neolithic buri- 
als — of which the careful social archaeological 
analysis has been already made —, a similar 
amount of burials have been found in the coun- 
try's eastern region (apart from the graves un- 
covered in Alsónyék-Bátaszék) in previous dec- 
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ades, but their study have not been pursued yet. 
First of all, the number of graves excavated at 
Late Neolithic tell settlements of the Great 
Hungarian Plain and smaller flat settlements 
altogether reaches 400, thus in quantity they 
can be compared to Transdanubian graves. 
Secondly, Nandor Kalicz excavated an extensive 
settlement and 224 graves of the Lengyel culture 
in Aszód-Papi földek in the Gödöllő Hills’ re- 
gion, the structure of which can also be com- 
pared to Southeast Transdanubian phenomena. 
Finally, Pál Raczky and his colleagues uncov- 
ered 123 Late Neolithic graves in the Upper Ti- 
sza Region, at the Polgár-Csószhalom tell and 
the adjacent flat settlement. Their evaluation 
from social archaeological aspects has also been 
made. As the area between Transdanubia and 
Polgár-Csószhalom — the latter site reflecting 
the symbiosis of the Lengyel and Tisza-Herpály 
complexes — has remained unprocessed, I un- 
dertake to analyse these regions from a social 
archaeological view. As a result, we may gain a 
complete and comprehensive picture of the area 
of present-day Hungary. 

On the one hand, the diversity of sites and 
find material forming the basis of the monograph 
makes it possible to draw a complex regional 
picture, while on the other hand, it is also suit- 
able for studying differences and similarities 
present at the level of sites. The monograph is 
based on the processing of three very different, 
yet unpublished sites from social archaeolo- 
gical point of view. Aszód-Papi fóldek is the only 
Lengyel site where large-scale excavations were 
made east of the Danube, the 224 graves of which 
can be well compared to Southeast Transdanubi- 
an graves. The tell-like settlement of Ocs6d-Ko- 
váshalom and the burials excavated here repre- 
sent the Tisza culture, while the Berettyóüjfalu- 
Herpály settlement provides great examples for 
the custom of burying on tells. Material of the 
three sites reflects different traditions and cus- 
toms, which, however, can also be found at 
other sites of the region, thus they can be fitted 
into a coherent system, and represent the diver- 
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sity of customs that existed simultaneously. I 
also analysed all the available, published Late 
Neolithic burials of Eastern Hungary according 


to the same criteria in order to study similarities 
and differences of traditions and customs 
present at regional and local levels. 


1.1. Geographical and chronological frameworks 


1.1.1. GEOGRAPHICAL FRAMEWORKS 


The spatial and chronological frameworks of the 
research was partly determined by the present 
state of the research of the Neolithic, the access 
to finds, and partly by geographical conditions. 
As I have shortly mentioned above, I. Zalai-Gaál 
formerly analysed Southeast Transdanubian 
Late Neolithic Lengyel burials in detail; he proc- 
essed Lengyel graves (altogether 658 graves) he 
had excavated or had been excavated and were 
accessible to him.* The graves found at Csabdi- 
Télizóldes, the only Northeast Transdanubian 
Lengyel site is not published in detail yet? In 
recent years, a large-scale Lengyel culture settle- 
ment and more than 2000 burials were uncov- 
ered, the processing of which is still in progress. 
This new material outstanding in quantity and 
significance will most probably extend and 
modify our knowledge regarding the period. 
The sites studied in this monograph are most- 
ly located in the eastern part of present-day 
Hungary, within the distribution area of the 
Tisza-Herpály-Csószhalom complex, on the 
Great Hungarian Plain. However, borders of the 
cultural complex extend to the area of Slovakia 
in the North, and to the region of present-day 
Serbia in the South, therefore I could not ignore 
burials of sites located here either (Coka/Csóka/, 
Čičarovce). Only 13 burials unearthed in the 
middle of the 20% century was published among 
the graves excavated in Hódmezóvásárhely- 
Gorzsa,’ which grew to 50 on the course of the 
excavations performed between 1978 and 1996. 
These latter ones are only known from syn- 
thetic preliminary reports.’ All the same, they 


may significantly modify the picture drawn on 
the basis of graves published so far. As a result, 
I did not find it necessary to involve this site in 
a detailed analysis with the other sites. East of 
the Danube the graves of two Lengyel culture 
sites, Aszód-Papi földek and Karancsság were 
involved in the analysis. 

Hence, the borders of the research area are 
formed by the line of the Danube in the West, 
and the distribution area of the Tisza-Herpály- 
Csószhalom complex reaching over the borders 
of the country in the East, North and South. 


1.1.2. CHRONOLOGICAL FRAMEWORKS 


The relative chronological framework of the 
research is provided by the period traditionally 
considered Late Neolithic by Hungarian archae- 
ologists, thus the period ranging from the for- 
mation of tells on the Great Hungarian Plain 
until their decline." This period not only differs 
from the Middle Neolithic and the Early Copper 
Age in the presence of tells, but in burials too, 
which can be seen both in the choice of burial 
place as well as in certain elements of rites. 

In terms of typochronology, this means the 
period between the formative Tisza period and 
the time represented by the earliest Tiszapolgár- 
type" find material. In Transdanubia this is 
contemporary with the periods ranging from 
the Sopot culture and the formative Lengyel 
to Lengyel II phase, while the appearance of 
Lengyel I is approximately contemporaneous 
with the earliest Tiszapolgár closing this pe- 
riod.” 
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Tiszapolgár" (see RACZKY ET AL. in press). 


In what follows I use the expression “the earliest Tiszapolgár" in all cases for the find material earlier named *Proto- 
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Öcsöd-Kováshalom is the oldest among the 
sítes involved in the analysis, which represents 
the early, formative phase of the Tisza culture 
dated to 5200 (68.2%) 4980 cal BC." Based 
on conventional radiocarbon data the forma- 
tive Tisza phase can be dated to 5120 (68.2%) 
4710 cal BC, the classic Tisza-Herpály-Csósz- 
halom complex to 4860 (68.2%) 4490 cal BC, 
while the earliest Tiszapolgár phase to 4570 
(68.2%) 4270 cal BC on the Great Hungarian 
Plain." Recently published radiocarbon data 
date the beginning of the use of the Csószha- 
lom tell after 4890 (68.290) 4853 cal BC, and its 
closing before 4525 (68.2%) 4476 cal BC. The 
beginning of the use of the flat settlement ad- 
jacent to the tell can be dated after 4942 
(68.290) 4858 cal BC, and the end of its use be- 
fore 4701 (68.2%) 4621 cal BC." Latest AMS 
data originating from the earliest Tiszapolgár 
layers of Polgár-Bosnyákdomb date the end 
of the Late Neolithic approximately to 4600 
(68.2%) 4500 cal BC." 

Only a very few radiocarbon data is avail- 
able from the Transdanubian Late Neolithic. 
Based on the data of the Esztergályhorváti 
mass grave, the formative (Protolengyel) phase 
of the Lengyel culture can be dated to 4990 
(68.2%) 4710 cal BC." An old, conventional data 
is known from the early Lengyel context of 
Letenye-Szentkeresztdomb (4450 (68.2%) 4080 
cal BC), and other data were published late- 
ly from Sormás-Tórók földek (4780 (68.2%) 
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2. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


2.1. Historical outline of social archaeology 


The research field of social archaeology is ex- 
tremely diverse. The main reason is that its sub- 
ject is not only the research of social organisa- 
tion and social structure in the narrow sense, 
but it also studies the ways individuals express 
themselves, their social groups and relations 
through the material culture, artefacts, built 
environment, and social habits, and the ways 
they maintain or manipulate them. Social ar- 
chaeology in a stricter sense focuses on the re- 
search of the size and organisation of past soci- 
eties, and the definition of social units (for ex- 
ample family, kinship, ethnic group). 

A basic question is the definition of the fun- 
damental unit of the archaeological research, 
and the identification of social identity in the 
archaeological record. During the research of 
prehistory this has closely intertwined with the 
change of the notion and interpretation of cul- 
ture and archaeological culture.” 

During the 20" century a continuous shift 
can be observed in theoretical archaeology from 
the “cultural” to the “social”. The archaeological 
research of social units or societies — similarly 
to many other things in prehistory — goes back 
to the work of Vere Gordon Childe. As early as 
the beginning of the 20" century V. G. Childe 
argued that the goal of archaeology should be 
the study of past societies. At the same time, 
similarly to the social anthropologists of his age, 
"he distinguished society as a network of or- 
ganic, self-perpetuating social relations from 
cultural traits as specific components of soci- 
ety", which can be transmitted between socie- 
ties through diffusion. With the introduction 
of the term of archaeological culture he pro- 
vided prehistorians an easily definable analyti- 
cal unit, which he identified with past peoples. 
Asaninfluence of Lewis Henry Morgan and his 
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Marxist approach he argued for social evolution, 
and emphasised social development." Later he 
considered society a part of culture, which de- 
pended on economy and environment." Around 
the same time as V. G. Childe, Graham Clark also 
argued for the importance of archaeologists re- 
searching past societies — which he also be- 
lieved to be a subunit of culture — and cooperat- 
ing with other disciplines (e.g. social and eco- 
nomic history, social anthropology).* They both 
approached the development of societies from an 
evolutionist point of view. Their work was for- 
ward-thinking because they also recognized the 
current social role of archaeology.? 

Kwang-Chin Chang's work is less well-known 
in Hungarian prehistoric research, although he 
hada great impact on the research of following 
decades of English-speaking countries, prima- 
rily of the United States of America. Already in 
the 1950s he emphasised that a certain com- 
munity (a camp, a village, a town) should be 
considered basic social units — with archaeo- 
logical methods, these can be traced in settle- 
ments —, and these social groups should be the 
basic units and goals of archaeological research. 
Social groups of archaeological cultures should 
be defined instead of dealing with archaeolog- 
ical cultures or chronological phases. 

The processual school evolving in the 1960s 
considered archaeological culture (sociocul- 
tural system) a system consisting of subsystems, 
of which social unit or society is only a subsys- 
tem, and which was generally considered de- 
pendent on environmental, economic and tech- 
nological subsystems.” Lewis Binford regarded 
the cultural system as "the human organism’s 
extrasomatic means of adaptation". In his opin- 
ion cultural process is composed by the dynam- 
ic intertwinement of environmental and socio- 
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cultural subsystems (while he also distinguished 
social and cultural subsystems)."? 

Elman Service's social typology had a great 
impact on processual archaeology.? The emer- 
gence of complex societies became a central is- 
sue, especially the research of chiefdom as a 
transitional type of society. As an example, 
Colin Renfrew listed the 20 criteria of a chief 
dom.* Since then, this kind of list-wise ap- 
proach was criticized by a number of research- 
ers. Timothy Earle for example pointed out that 
redistribution — that had been formerly con- 
sidered one of the most important criteria of a 
chiefdom — was not present in the Hawaiian 
chiefdoms.? Based on Native American ethno- 
graphic examples Gary Feinman and Jill Neitzel 
emphasised that a significant variability can be 
observed among chiefdoms, which means con- 
tinuous transition from one type to another 
instead of strictly distinct types. This recogni- 
tion made the reconsideration of neo-evolution- 
ist social theory necessary." 

While researching the emergence of civiliza- 
tions in the Near East, based on the criteria of 
Morton Fried and E. Service, Charles L. Redman 
adapted the types of societies taken from an- 
thropology to archaeological material. This way 
— based primarily on subsistence and economy 
— he differentiated seven stages of develop- 
ment. 

The technological determinism of early proc- 
essual archaeology was criticised from its very 
beginning, from which developed cognitive 
processual archaeology, primarily thanks to C. 
Renfrew's work. Already in his book published 
in 1973, C. Renfrew urged to take symbolic sys- 
tems and artistic styles into account, and he 
argued against the artificial separation of mind 
and matter.? A decade later he published an- 
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other volume in the topic of social archaeology, 
in which he discussed social issues along the 
lines of society and space, trade and interaction, 
the structure of authority, monumental archae- 
ology, the structure of pre-urban societies, and 
long-term changes. According to C. Renfrew 
and the followers of cognitive processual ar- 
chaeology, social archaeology deals with the 
reconstruction of the social structure of past 
societies, and the ways how former people con- 
sidered themselves. However, they also main- 
tained the division of cognitive and social sub- 
systems.“ 

Led by Ian Hodder, the followers of contex- 
tual and postprocessual archaeology started to 
criticise the artificial dichotomies of proces- 
sual archaeology. They did not simply view ma- 
terial culture as the reflection of social practice, 
but as its part. According to their approach, 
social was not only a simple subsystem but it 
became *the system"? Postprocessualists con- 
sidered *social" the practice of constructing 
social orders; in fact, in their opinion every as- 
pects of life can be regarded as part of the social 
process. Along with that they were sceptical 
about the existence of universal social types and 
social units.” 

It can be observed in every period of prehis- 
toric research that it was greatly influenced by 
current sociological and socio-anthropological 
theories. These models were tried to be adapted 
to archaeology, and the traces of these social 
models and types of societies were searched on 
archaeological materials. Critics against this 
approach has only arisen in the last few decades, 
together with a demand that archaeology should 
be looking for answers to sociological questions 
relying on its own information, materials, and 
its own methods. 


8 L mobile hunters and gatherers, 2. sedentary and mobile intensive hunters and gatherers, 3. sedentary village agri- 
culture and mobile husbandry, 4. advanced farming villages, 5. temple-towns, 6. city-states, 7. national states (REDMAN 
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2.2. Research history of the Late Neolithic in Eastern Hungary? 


The selection of the Late Neolithic finds on the 
Great Hungarian Plain was performed by Ferenc 
Tompa, who — on the basis of his excavation in 
Bodrogkeresztür — listed the assemblages 
characterised by (Tisza culture) pottery with 
incised meander decoration to the Late Neolithic. 
At this time, under Gustaf Kossina's inspiration, 
and according to his own degradation theory, 
he yet placed the Bükk culture to the Early Neo- 
lithic. In his opinion this culture was created by 
immigrants arriving from the North, from Cent- 
ral Europe, and this resulted in the emergence 
of the Tisza culture during southward migra- 
tion, as a result of continuous degradation. Mean- 
while a culture with painted pottery emerged 
in Transdanubia, which he named Tisza Ui 

At roughly the same time V. G. Childe put the 
Late Neolithic finds of the Great Hungarian 
Plain into European context, fitting them in the 
phase he named Danubian II. He also listed the 
Lengyel finds and the earlier layers of the Vinča- 
Belo Brdo tell here, which means that his rela- 
tive chronological frames are nearly correct to 
this day." The chronological frames devised by 
F. Tompa and V. G. Childe were widely accept- 
ed and applied. 

This broadly correct relative chronological 
position of the Tisza culture was confused by 
the placement of the Tisza III assemblage — 
defined and named by János Banner — into 
Tompa's system. The reason of this confusion 
was that considering as a product of further 
degradation, J. Banner placed nail-decorated 
pottery — named as Kórós culture today — to 
the very end of the Neolithic, a transitional 
phase into the Copper Age.* Later, on the 
strength of the stratigraphic evidence of the 
Vinca-Belo Brdo tell, F. Tompa and J. Banner had 


both realized that this assemblage represented 
the Early Neolithic of the Carpathian Basin, and 
they modified their points of view according to 
that. Afterwards Ida Kutzián created her 
monograph in this view, and she established the 
principles of the Kórós culture, which are still 
in use these days." 

Meanwhile, Márton Roska and József Csalog 
did not accept Tompa's theory, and held con- 
trary views." J. Csalog originated the Tisza cul- 
ture from the local Mesolithic, and considered 
it a result of indigenous development. In his 
opinion the Bükk and Tisza cultures existed 
contemporaneously." 

It led to further misunderstanding that most 
of the Szakálhát-type finds were classified to 
the Tisza culture.” In the 1960s the separation 
of the Alféld Linear Pottery and Szakalhat cul- 
tures was an important step leading to the cla- 
rification of the relative chronological order 2 
The first comprehensive monograph on the Ti- 
sza culture was written in 1973, however, it re- 
mained unpublished.” 

Beside the Tisza culture representing the 
Late Neolithic in Eastern Hungary, the separa- 
tion of the Herpály culture located in the 
Berettyó region and the Csószhalom culture in 
the Upper Tisza region could only take place in 
the 1950-60s, as a result of the research activities 
on the eponym sites.” 

Thanks to the tell research program and the 
topographic research performed during the 
middle and the second half of the 20" century, 
excavations had been conducted on numerous 
major Late Neolithic tells and tell-like settle- 
ments on the Great Hungarian Plain, although 
only preliminary reports and short essays were 
published on them, and none of these sites has 


5 As the research history of the sites studied in this monograph is detailed in the introduction of each site, here I give 
a broad overview on the research history of the region. N. Kalicz and P. Raczky's comprehensive study written in 
1987 formed the groundwork of this chapter (KAticz-RAczkv 19872). 
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been analysed in a monograph until now (e.g. 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves," Vésztó-Mágor,* Szeghalom- 
Kovacshalom,” Tápé-Lebő, Hódmezővásárhely- 
Gorzsa)." 

From the 1980s problem-oriented archaeo- 
logical research began at several sítes and re- 
gions. At Öcsöd-Kováshalom characteristics of 
a telllike settlement type and structure was 
observed under P. Raczky's direction, while 
on Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály new, large-scale in- 
vestigations began. These investigations pro- 
vided new, significant information about the 
settlement structure, house types, and the ap- 
pearance of copper.* At the same time, for sev- 
eral years Ferenc Horváth conducted research 
on a large surface of the Hódmezóvásárhely- 
Gorzsa settlement with the archaeological 
method of following micro-levels.™ 

All these investigations were performed in 
the southern region of the Great Hungarian 
Plain. Excavations covering larger surfaces on 
the regions along the central and upper reaches 
of the Tisza were only conducted in Kiskóre- 
Gát and later in Polgár-Csószhalom. All the 
other sites were researched with smaller test 
excavations. Ás a consequence our knowledge 
about Late Neolithic settlements is distorted; 
because apart from tells and tell-like settle- 
ments, Kiskóre-Gát is the only independent flat 
settlement where large-scale excavations were 
performed. Because of the coexistence of two 
settlement types and the enclosure-system sur- 
rounding the tell, Polgár-Csószhalom tell and 


its flat settlement — excavated on a large sur- 
face in the Upper Tisza region — have seemed 
to be unique for along time. On the basis of the 
research of the last few years this picture seems 
to be changing." 

In the 1980s not only large-scale excavations 
were performed and generated significant re- 
sults, but regional researches were also carried 
out, targeting settlement structure, economic, 
and social changes affecting either a narrow 
region or the whole area of the Great Hungarian 
Plain.” In his study on the Late Neolithic of 
North-eastern Hungary N. Kalicz published 
materials of Lengyel culture sites, which cre- 
ated a link between Polgár-Csószhalom and 
Aszód-Papi fóldek, as well as helped in the bet- 
ter understanding of the connections between 
Lengyeland Tisza complexes.* By the beginning 
of the 1990s the abundance of accumulated in- 
formation made possible to pursue comprehen- 
sive, thematic studies, for example on the Herpály 
and Tisza-type settlement structure and house 
types, the appearance of copper in the Carpa- 
thian Basin,” or the role of Spondylus.” 

In the last two decades, partly because of 
new, interdisciplinary excavation methods and 
partly because of a shift of paradigm, and the 
joining of Western-European and American 
scholars in the research of the region, not only 
results of notable new excavations (e.g. Polgár- 
Csószhalom),? and regional research (e.g. Kö- 
rós Regional Archaeological Project,” Upper 
Tisza Project)" arose, but the absolute chronol- 
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ogy of the region was also successfully clari- 
fied.” Furthermore, contrary to earlier studies 
representing traditional culture-historical ap- 
proach, new works analysing economic, social 
and ritual questions were published, which 
brought fundamentally new approaches to the 
research of the Neolithic.” 

The latest research results concerning this 
period and the wider region can be read in four 
conference volumes. At the conference held in 
Cardiff in the May of 2003, remarkable pres- 
entations could have been heard on the Late 
Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain and the 


Neolithic of the Balkans, which were published 
in two volumes." In the spring of 2006, at the 
conference held in Kraków, among several stud- 
ies about the Csószhalom and Aszód excava- 
tions, we could also learn about the latest re- 
sults of the Late Neolithic research of Trans- 
danubia.? Later in the autumn of 2008, at the 
J. Csalog memorial conference held in Szen- 
tes, some studies also enriched our knowledge 
about the Neolithic of not only the Great Hun- 
garian Plain, but of the entire Carpathian Basin 
with great many smaller but significant de- 
tails." 


2.3. The history of social archaeology researching the Late Neolithic in 


Eastern Hungary 


Social archaeological research targeting the 
Late Neolithic of the Carpathian Basin took 
shape in the 1980s. At this time János Makkay 
investigated the reasons of the formation and 
abandonment of Late Neolithic tells on the Great 
Hungarian Plain; he presumed climatic, as well 
as economic factors behind these changes, 
which attracted changes in the social struc- 
ture." Simultaneously Andrew Sherratt’s set 
tlement archaeological research results al- 
so became known. Within the framework of 
a British-Hungarian cooperation, periodical 
changes of the settlement pattern were exam- 
ined in the course of regional research in the 
vicinity of Szeghalom. Beside the settlement 
aggregation occurring at the beginning of the 
Late Neolithic, A. Sherratt emphasized the in- 
tensification of exchange activities.” 

During the re-publication of the Coka hoard, 
P. Raczky drew attention to the role of prestige 
goods and accumulation of wealth in the Late 


Neolithic,* which was soon followed by a pub- 
lication of a similar sacrificial assemblage from 
Csószhalom.* 

With the research of Late Neolithic settle- 
ments and burials, John Chapman contributed 
tothe better understanding of the region's social 
structure." During the analysis of graves exca- 
vated in Kiskóre-Gát he distinguished local and 
global traditions. 

In the last decade, many researchers dis- 
cussed the problem of the formation and aban- 
donment of tells on many occasions. Connected 
to the topic, important works concerning the 
region in question were issued. In the context 
of the formation of tells, J. Chapman empha- 
sized the importance and changes of how com- 
munities expressed their relation to certain 
places and their ancestors.* In the last years 
several papers were published on the results of 
the excavations of Polgár-Csószhalom, which 
discussed the social inequality, age and gender 
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differences, and the symbolic significance of the 
tell and of the enclosure.* The starting point of 
the Kórós Regional Archaeological Project run- 
ning for more than a decade was William A. Par- 
kinson's doctoral thesis, which studied econo- 
mic and social changes beyond the transition 
from the Late Neolithic to the Early Copper 
Age." Thanks to their research results, our 
knowledge concerning the structure of the Early 
Copper Age settlements, and the Late Neoli- 
thic and Early Copper Age settlement pattern 
in the Kórós region has expanded significant- 
ly. Beyond the transition from the Late Neolithic 
to the Early Copper Age, W. A. Parkinson and 
A. Gyucha not only see changes affecting the 
structure of society, but ecological changes gen- 
erated by human activities.” 

Also researching the reasons behind the 
abandonment of Late Neolithic tells, T. Link 
emphasized the constant changes in the settle- 
ment structure, and he interpreted the disap- 


pearance of tells as “fix points”, and the trans- 
formation of settlement pattern to more ho- 
mogeneous as a long and continuous process. 
However, he did not explain the final reasons 
of this change; behind the abandonment of tells 
he saw the gradual loss of significance of con- 
scious spatial permanence, and the appearance 
of formal cemeteries as “fix points” instead of 
settlements.” 

In the last decade the number of studies ana- 
lysing the Late Neolithic on the Great Hunga- 
rian Plain from social archaeological aspects 
grew in a respectable amount. However, the 
majority of them were restricted to the inter- 
pretation of smaller assemblages, sites or a nar- 
row region, and at the end of the Late Neolithic.” 
Yet no study has been written that intended to 
draw a comprehensive and complex picture of 
that time's societies in the entire Eastern Hun- 
garian region with respect to all types of the 
available source of information. 
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3. THEORY AND METHODS OF SOCIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Firstly, in order to clarify for the following chap- 


ters the types of social structures and social 
differences we could infer from the archaeo- 


logical evidence, the basic terminology used in 
this monograph needs to be outlined. 


3.1. Types of social organisation and models of society 


L. H. Morgan set up his social evolutionary 
model back in the second half of the 19" cen- 
tury, in which he distinguished the three main 
stages of social evolution: savagery, barbarism 
and civilization.?? Morgan, as wellas his follow- 
ers — anthropologists who formulated the 
model of unilinear social evolution — consid- 
ered European societies of their times the end 
point of the social development.” 

In the middle of the 20" century several mod- 
els were established, which attempted to clas- 
sify societies into a few well-defined categories. 
Based on social status differences present in 
societies, the differential access to tools, as well 
as to goods needed for prestige and subsistence, 
M. Fried distinguished four types of societies: 
egalitarian society, ranked society, stratified 
society, and state." 

In an egalitarian society gender, age and per- 
sonal qualities of the members of the society 
provide basis for the social differences and the 
division of labour. With advancing age, status 
can increase or decrease, though the possibil- 
ity of obtaining a higher status is open to all. 
Primary means necessary for this are available 
for everyone alike; they are universal and open. 
Everyone, according to his or her gender, auto- 
matically obtains different statuses at a certain 
age, which changes constantly with advancing 
age and with the change of personal qualities. 
This means that a given status is transient. At 
a given age-sex grade the number of prestige 
positions always corresponds to the number of 
people who are able to fulfil them. Based on 
ethnographic examples these societies live as 
hunter-gatherers almost without exception. The 
leader's position is transitional and depends on 


92 MORGAN 1877. 
53 PARKINSON-GYUCHA 2007, 38. 


the given situation; there is no power, just au- 
thority. Subsistence and the production of goods 
mainly take place in household units, thus fam- 
ilies are not specialized. Exchange is conducted 
between individuals on an informal basis, which 
means that these societies can usually be char- 
acterized by reciprocal economy, in which rec- 
iprocity and generosity is rewarded by prestige. 
Social aversion exists to the accumulation of 
material goods; members of the society have 
equal access to positions of prestige, just as to 
means of production.” 

Ranked societies differ from egalitarian so- 
cieties in the way of handling differentiating 
prestige. The access to high rank is limited and 
directly connected to the gender, age and per- 
sonal qualities of the individual. Because of 
these restrictions there are fewer high status 
positions than individuals who would be able 
to fulfil them, and these positions are perma- 
nent. Techniques of social restrictions may work 
among individuals and families alike, for exam- 
ple, distinction based on birth order which can 
cause status differences among lineages. It is 
important to understand that rank is a relative 
value; it can only be present within relations 
between the society’s members. The transition 
from egalitarian to ranked society often appears 
together with the development of redistribution 
networks, which are not based on family units 
anymore. In this system the key person is the 
one who collects and redistributes goods, but 
possesses neither exploiting economic, nor po- 
litical power, nor is this person the sole com- 
mander of force within the society. This type of 
society is based on the principle of ‘members 
with similar abilities but different statuses’, in 


"7 FRIEp 1967. Since the presence of a state is impossible in the Carpathian Basin during the Neolithic, the detailed 
presentation of this type of society is not necessary here. 
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which none of the statuses have privilege to 
economic or political power. Beside differenti- 
ated access to prestige, each member of the so- 
ciety has equal access to the means of produc- 
tion and to the resources fundamental to life." 
To conserve the leader's position the organiza- 
tion of ceremonies, feasts and other events is 
of key importance, through which prestige can 
be acquired. Organising these kinds of feasts 
greatly depends on the degree to which the re- 
sources of the community can be mobilized. On 
the other hand, leadership is often connected 
to the role of ritual leaders; and usually the 
leader who is in the closest relation to the per- 
ceived or real ancestor has an outstanding role. 
In general, local communities are mainly self 
supplying and economically independent." 

The concept of ranked society was often 
criticized, and it seems that today it is only rel- 
evant in a general sense, meaning a society with 
differentiated status and positions of power, 
but without social stratification.” 

Ina stratified society there are institutional 
ized differences among the members of the so- 
ciety even in the access to goods and means 
fundamental to subsistence. Restrictive tech- 
niques require more formal means of regulation 
and communication; there are legal principles 
and actions for the determination, implementa- 
tion and enforcement of rules. Primary author- 
ity is not based on kinship anymore, but on a 
territorial unit. Social stratification facilitates 
the development of complex division of labour. 
A society’s members are not ranked by kinship 
system anymore, but by similar status, power 
and class; which means similar access to re- 
sources. Prestige is rather based on accumula- 
tion, and power is based on controlling produc- 
tive resources.” 

While M. Fried created a rational, theoreti- 
cally uniform model, E. Service compressed the 
anthropologically observed examples into so- 
ciety types. Their society types are similar; they 
partly overlap each other (Fig. 1). On the strength 
of ethnographic examples E. Service distin- 
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M. Fried's terminology E. Services terminology 


state 


state 


stratified society 


chiefdom 
ranked society 
tribe 
egalitarian society 
band 


Fig. I. Comparison of types of societies according 
to M. Fried's and E. Service's models 
(after REDMAN 1978, 203) 


guished four types of sociocultural integration: 
band, tribe, chiefdom and state. 

Bands are small, mobile, territorial hunter- 
gatherer and exogamous kinship groups con- 
sisting of 30-100 individuals. Within the soci- 
ety status differences are only based on the age 
and gender of the members. There is no political 
structure or economic specialization. The size 
of the social group often changes, but social 
techniques rarely occur for the integration of 
local groups into bigger communities. 

The notion of tribe had already been men- 
tioned by L. H. Morgan, who considered kin- 
ship-based organization, territorial integrity, 
identical dialect and tendency to disintegration 
as the main characteristics of these societies.” 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard defined tribes as units of 
decentralized, independent social groups which 
merge for a specific purpose, and for a certain 
period of time. Within these units several or- 
ganizational levels can be separated which are 
based on one another. In the case of tribes, 
local groups are integrated into — mostly kin- 
ship-based — larger communities. The major- 


ity of tribal organizations consist of egalitarian 
and horizontally integrated, segmentary units, 
although there is no central, formal or hierarchi- 
cal political system bonding them together. 
Usually they are farmers, but hunter-gatherers 
being sedentary during most of the year can also 
develop the appropriate integration strategies. 
There are no well-developed, specialized groups 
of craftsmen, neither highly organized exchange 
between tribal groups. Warfare consists of traps 
and smaller affrays. Settlement hierarchy or 
significant differences in settlement size are 
non-existent; a hundred or a few hundred peo- 
ple live together in a settlement. Under the ex- 
pression of tribe M. Sahlins also meant chief 
doms, which he distinguished on the basis of 
political organization present at every level of 
social integration." 

M. Fried doubted that tribes would have ex- 
isted independently; in his opinion this type of 
society only developed in response to neighbour- 
ing military states, which means that it could 
not have existed before the emergence of states.” 
Later on the use of this notion disappeared from 
ethnographic and anthropological literature; the 
expressions of segmentary society, middle-range 
society or transegalitarian society became wide- 
spread instead. The effect of this was mainly 
restricted to Anglo-Saxon archaeology, in which, 
thanks to the education system, anthropology 
traditionally has a greater impact on archaeol- 
ogy. In the last few years there were attempts to 
redefine the notion from the sides of both an- 
thropology and archaeology (primarily based 
on Native American examples).'"° 

A chiefdom is a cohesion of several social 
groups organized in a hierarchical social sys- 
tem, in which — according to lineages — rank 
depends on the distance from the perceived or 
real ancestor. The primary tools of social inte- 
gration are differential prestige, rights and ob- 
ligations, which all concentrate in the chief's 
status position. This position is mostly heredi- 
tary, although the chief's power is limited; he 
has little influence, no privileges, he fulfils few 
roles and has no possibility for violent retalia- 


tion. His position is often interwoven with re- 
ligious, ritual power. The specialization of food 
production and crafts exists, and goods are dis- 
tributed in a redistributive system, which is led 
by the chief, although he has no real, differenti- 
ated access to and control over strategic re- 
sources. Power has no formal representation 
and the restrictive, coercive techniques of po- 
litical control are not present. The chief's au- 
thority is based on rules restricting luxury, 
which demand ritual isolation developed by the 
control of clothing, ornaments, costume, food 
and mobility. Warfare consists of real military 
expeditions and small conquests. There is a 
greater capacity for the assimilation of new so- 
cial groups: from a hundred up to thousands of 
individuals live together in a community, the 
population density is higher, and there is a cen- 
tral settlement. There are differences in the rank 
system, and in the rate of power and respect." 
Nevertheless, archaeological literature attrib- 
utes greater power to chiefs; they are consid- 
ered as political leaders who control strategic 
resources, and control labour. In other words, 
the definition of a chief taken from anthropol- 
ogy practically lost its main characteristics such 
as religious leader or the head of clans, who has 
no particularly great power." Henry T. Wright 
differentiated simple and complex chiefdoms. 
In case of the latter ones, the centralized pow- 
er of decision-making was in the hands of the 
main chief who also had the task of mobilizing 
resources, although he left the leaders and minor 
chiefs of the local communities in their posi- 
tions.” 

T. Earle defined chiefdoms in a much more 
general sense compared to previous models; he 
believed it was a transitional form between 
small, village-like communities and state." 
While he has continued to regard chiefdom as 
a useful and meaningful type of society, H. T. 
Wright rather considers it a form of political 
organization, since they show extreme differ- 
ences in other features." 

It is worth noting that not all societies go 
through the four developmental phases estab- 
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lished by E. Service and M. Fried. In a given 
region not all societies and communities are on 
the same or similar level of organization. Social 
evolution is not unilinear, neither does it occur 
with equal speed. Many scholars criticised neo- 
evolutionist models of social development and 
today only a few people accept that these sharp- 
ly distinguishable types could be applied uni- 
versally. By linking together political, econom- 
ic and social structures, these models supposed 
their simultaneous, and unidirectional develop- 
ment at uniform speed. According to neoevolu- 
tionist models the development of society and 
its emergence into a higher levelis always caused 
by the solving of some kind of a problem (e.g. 
population growth).'? These models divide con- 
stantly changing societies into artificial and 
randomly discreet blocks.'? However, these cat- 
egories can be used well for facilitating com- 
munication, if we are aware of what we mean 
by them. Based on archaeological and ethno- 
graphic data some general tendencies can be 
certainly outlined: the number of social struc- 
tures and social groups always grows, an ever 
increasing specialisation can be observed in the 
function of social groups, and new means of 
social integration appear. However, many re- 
searchers have warned rightly that the use of 
categories like band, tribe and chiefdom ob- 
scures diversity." Instead of using different 
definitions for society types, many archaeolo- 
gists rather use the expression of social com- 
plexity for expressing constant social inequal- 
ity, though others argue that these two should 
be strictly distinguished, because the two ex- 
pressions are not identical." 

Based on the levels of socio-economic integra- 
tion Allen W. Johnson and T. Earle created a 
new model allowing for greater variability. They 
emphasized the growing influence of political 
economy at the expense of subsistence economy, 
and the mechanisms maintaining and operating 
it. They determined three main levels of socio- 
economic integration (family-evel society, local 
group and regional polity), within which they 
distinguished a wide range of possible varieties. 
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According to their model, economy bulks large; 
the most part of economy is under central con- 
trol, the more centralized and hierarchical the 
societies are. In a less hierarchical society a self- 
supplying, household-level subsistent economy 
plays a greater role." 

In A. W. Johnson's and T. Earle's model the 
distinction of ranked and non-ranked commu- 
nities is not obvious. Even the smallest, self 
supplying family-level groups can have leaders, 
but their skills and experiences do not confer 
any permanent or formal status on them." 
A local group is a ritually integrated political 
group formed by more families that were incor- 
porated due to a common interest (e.g. food stor- 
age or protection). On that level of integration 
acephalous local groups and Big Man collec- 
tivities can be distinguished. The latter ones are 
usually larger, consist of more clans or lineages, 
and local groups are represented by strong, 
charismatic leaders. The Big Man represents its 
group on major ceremonies, which serve the 
coordination and formalization of relations be- 
tween groups. The Big Mans influence and po- 
sition depends on his personal qualities alone; 
he can lose his position any time because it is 
not hereditary. Periods can occur when there is 
no Big Man in a society, because it is not a posi- 
tion of permanent existence, but one that de- 
pends on the presence of a suitable person to 
fulfil it. In this kind of society the between- 
group or within-group competition is constant, 
in which not only the leader's own status, but 
his social group's prestige, wealth and even 
physical welfare is at stake. At the same time, it 
would have been an unknown situation for these 
communities not to be able to replace a leader 
who had proven unsuitable for his task." 

A chief's leadership role differs from that of 
a Big Man-type leader in that the former has 
rights and duties associated with it as well." 

Due to the use of neoevolutionist models of 
social evolution taken from anthropology, ar- 
chaeologists often aim to force phenomena ex- 
plored by them into these categories, instead of 
outlining new models on the basis of their ar- 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of social inequalities (after BERREMANN 1981, Table 1.4.) 


chaeological data. Today it is clear that any of 
these social types and models can be perfectly 
applied to archaeology; they are not even suitable 
for classifying archaeologically studied commu- 
nities, based on the presence or absence of at- 
tributes characteristic of certain types of socie- 
ties. However, they can help understanding the 
basic principles, forms and functioning of social 
inequality, as wellas recognizing archaeological 
traces of social inequality, while they also high- 
light the structural diversity of societies. 

More generally than the models above, Gerald 
Berreman distinguished society types on the 
basis of the presence and scale of social inequal- 
ities. People usually differentiate each other by 
several properties this alone, however, does not 
mean inequality. We can talk about inequality 
when the social evaluation of some kind of a 
difference is considered relevant in a given so- 
ciety or situation. On the other hand, social 
inequality is present when inequality is accom- 
panied by advantage and dominance, and this 
difference is manifested even in behaviour.” 
Socialinequality is partly a moral phenomenon 
— the way people evaluate each other —, and 
partly a structural phenomenon, which means 
social differences existing within a society. At 
the same time, it is also a behavioural phenom- 
enon (the way people act during their evalua- 
tion), an interactional phenomenon (since these 
actions mainly occur in the context of interper- 
sonal relations), a material phenomenon (since 
these actions imply differentiated access to 
goods, services and possibilities), as well as an 
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existential phenomenon (since people perceive 
their statuses, and react on them cognitively or 
emotionally). Therefore social inequality practi- 
cally occurs in all aspects of life. 

The most basic difference between ranked 
and non-ranked societies is that the latter type 
is roughly equivalent to M. Fried's egalitarian 
society. In these societies the only existing sta- 
tus differences are based on gender, age and 
personal qualities, which appear within family 
roles (Fig. 2). In ranked societies, however, ine- 
qualities are institutionalized in status hierar- 
chy, which surpass age, gender, personal quali- 
ties and kinship relations." In a critique Paul 
K. Wason rightly pointed out that it is hard to 
fit a society into such a system, in which there 
is a strong status difference between genders, 
but no other rank differences are present." 

Beyond this, every society is ranked. Another 
significant difference can be observed between 
stratified, and kin- or roleranked systems. In 
the case of the latter one, rank depends on the 
individual's position within the kinship system, 
or his or her social role. Based on these, people 
form strata, within which they possess different 
access to means of subsistence. In the case of 
stratified societies authority is no longer prac- 
ticed on the basis of kinship, but in territorial 
units. Prestige can be usually gained through 
accumulation instead of generosity or redistri- 
bution. Power derives from control over produc- 
tion resources, thus from control over people. 
This consequently leads to exploitation of cer- 
tain categories of people. 


G. Berreman made an even more detailed division of stratified societies, which is, however, irrelevant with regard 


to this monograph, therefore I will not give a detailed overview on it (BERREMAN 1981, 10-13). 
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The existence of social inequality, rank or 
stratification does not mean that these socie- 
ties do not have differences or inequalities 
based on gender, age or personal qualities. We 
can mostly observe a complex system of these 
factors closely related to each other, which 


makes archaeological interpretation even more 
difficult. In the monograph I use the expres- 
sions of rank and social inequality in a broad 
sense, including any kind of status hierarchy 
beyond gender, age, personal qualities and fam- 


ily bonds.” 


3.2. The emergence of social inequality 


Although many theories were created to explain 
the reasons of the emergence of social inequal- 
ity, there is not a single model — and there will 
probably never be one — which could univer- 
sally explain the emergence of social inequality. 
Since Thomas Hobbes and Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau's work sociologists regarded social equal- 
ity as a fundamental feature of humankind, al- 
though a number of researchers proved that 
complete equality does not exist; all societies 
differentiate their members according to age, 
gender and personal qualities. Based on this gen- 
erally accepted view anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists and archaeologists researched and are still 
researching how, when, and in what circum- 
stances social inequality emerged. In contrast, 
investigations of the last years have been sug- 
gesting continually that it is rather social ine- 
quality that is a natural feature of humankind, 
and social equality never existed. What we re- 
gard egalitarianism is in fact the reversal of 
dominance hierarchy; when subordinate or sub- 
dominant individuals form a group and supplant 
otherwise dominant individuals.” Societies in 
which only minimal forms of social inequality 
exist invest huge amounts of energy to operate 
and maintain mechanisms of egalitarianism.’ 
Their necessity originates in the different per- 
sonalities of the society's members, and agg- 
randizers who manipulate social and economic 
systems in accordance with their own and their 
descendants’ interests with high probability. 
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James Woodburn highlighted the essential 
differences between the subsistence strategies 
of hunter-gatherer communities, which are of 
basic importance in terms of conversion to food 
production, just as of the emergence of social 
inequality. Communities applying immediate- 
return system consume their food day by day, 
while those applying delayed-return system 
invest in creating storage capacity, traps or fish- 
nets, which do not yield immediate returns.” 
Thelatter communities determine the rights as 
wellas obligations of certain social groups, thus 
inequalities in wealth, power and status can 
occur between households." Communities ap- 
plying immediate return-system are so rare and 
only exist among such special circumstances 
that it is quite doubtful that these communities 
would have served the basis and starting point 
for social evolution.” 

Among the reasons of the emergence of social 
inequality researchers distinguish proximate 
and ultimate causes. Proximate causes show 
how a certain structure works, while ultimate 
causes explain how it emerged. Necessary pre- 
conditions alone do not cause inequality, but 
their presence is certainly necessary for the 
emergence of social inequality? Among the 
causes leading to the emergence of social ine- 
quality *high populations, growing community 
size, 9" specialization and regional interaction,” 
organization of ceremonies and feasting,’ pro- 
ductive subsistence bases and surplus, scalar 


17 E.g. CHILDE 1942; HAYDEN 1995; ARNOLD 1996; EARLE 1997; HAYDEN 2001. 


stress," sedentism, storage, mobility and set- 
tlement pattern," patchy heterogeneous envir- 
onments,'* subsistence intensification,” compe- 
tition and warfare," and property”? can be men- 
tioned (without intending to be exhaustive). 
Contrary to dichotomous models of the elite’s 
behaviour Richard E. Blanton and his colleagues 
differentiated two main strategies for the acqui- 
sition of power: network and corporate strate- 
gies. In case of network strategy, power differ- 
ences emerge through the control of long-dis- 
tance exchange and the maintenance of external 
political relations." These two strategies are 
not two mutually exclusive categories; a certain 
society can convert from one into the other, one 
can dominate over the other in certain histori- 
cal contexts, or the two strategies can even ex 
ist together at the same time. In order to under- 


3.3. Power, social status, prestige 


The distinction between the notions of power 
and authority is a basic question. We can talk 
about power, when there is a chance that one 
carries out his or her will within a social rela- 
tion in spite of resistance. However, authority 
is when there is a chance that dominant indi- 
viduals will obey a command, and if someone 
is able to direct others behaviour, without rely- 
ing on coercive or restraining forces." 

Power may have numerous types and sourc- 
es — ideological, political, economic or military 
—, which appear in an overlapping social net 
work with variable scales.” Similarly, T. Earle 
distinguished four potential sources: family 
social power, economic, military and ideological 
power, which can all be the bases of political 
economy.” 
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stand and model internal social processes, it is 
necessary to consider the simultaneous exist- 
ence of various ideologies as well as political- 
economic characters and strategies within the 
same social context. It is possible that there was 
a group of leader positions (including mem 
bers of long-distance exchange, political func- 
tionaries, ritual and craft specialists), which 
was maintained by the wider community." 

The primary goal of this monograph is the 
recognition and description of possible social 
differences of the Late Neolithic in the Carpa- 
thian Basin. For now it does not aim to explore 
for what reasons these differences emerged, 
since in my opinion this will only be possible 
after we precisely outlined the possible social 
structure and social differences in both the 
studied and the preceding periods. 


The differentiation of the notions prestige 
and social status is also indispensable. Still, 
archaeologists often confuse them although 
these two notions are clearly separated in so- 
ciological literature. 

Social status simply implies a certain individ- 
ual’s fulfilled role in a given society. In general, 
every individual fulfils multiple social statuses 
(e.g. man, father, husband, warrior, chief), in ac- 
cordance with the different social relations. A 
social status is given, socially fixed, often strict- 
ly defined. Members of the society are born into 
a status, and they cannot change it, which means 
that the change of status is socially determined. 
Thus the value of a certain social status is al- 
so determined, irrespective of the abilities or 
acts of the person fulfilling it, so the actions of 


E.g. WOODBURN 1982; PARK 1992; in a summary, see: Ames 2008, 493-494. 


a given individual cannot change it. However, 
the value of a given status can not only appear 
on artefacts, but on different behavioural norms, 
house types, and mortuary practices. Conse- 
quently, I believe it is appropriate to use the no- 
tion of status good in the case of these artefacts, 
in order to make them surely distinguishable 
from the notion of prestige good — which is at- 
tempted to be defined in what follows.’ 
Compared to this, the concept of prestige is 
essentially different, although for archaeologists 
it manifests itself very similarly to the appear- 
ance of social status. Prestige is a social author- 
ity or honour, and is not a socially fixed phe- 
nomenon. It depends on and is influenced by 
the acts of a certain individual. It is an element 
of a given social status, but its significance can 


be controlled and influenced by a given indi- 
vidual. Prestige can be acquired, as well as it 
can be lost very easily. It is important to under- 
stand that it is sensible to talk about prestige 
only as a system of relations. Prestige cannot 
exist on its own; it can only be mentioned con- 
nected to the relations between members of the 
society, or the relations between members of 
more societies. It is not an attribute that a per- 
son possesses or not, but a relation between 
members of the society. Similarly to status, pres- 
tige can also be reflected in the forms of arte- 
facts or social customs. It is important to keep 
in mind that the manifestation of prestige in the 
form of an item is only one of the possibilities. 
Prestige is often reflected in customs, which 
have no archaeological traces at all. 


3.4. Possible traces of social inequality in archaeology 


Basically, social inequality appears in the re- 
stricted access to prestige goods and to essential 
products and services fundamental to subsist- 
ence. When only the access to prestige goods is 
restricted to certain social groups, we can talk 
about social rank and ranked society. When a 
certain social group, the elite, also restricts the 
access to essential products fundamental to 
subsistence for other social groups, it is a strat- 
ified society. This means that while archaeo- 
logically investigating social inequality we also 
have to search for traces referring to the restric- 
tion of these two types of accesses. In case of 
stratification, the quantitative and qualitative 
differences of the distribution of subsistence 
and prestige goods have to show a similar pat- 
tern. If there is a difference between the two, it 
might be due to another reason than stratifica- 
tion — e.g. ethnical or religious differences. 
During the archaeological research of social 
differences — especially of social inequality —, 
it is important to see clearly that we can only 
investigate phenomena, which left archaeolog- 
ically visible traces on certain elements of either 
settlements, burials or the material culture (e.g. 
distinctive behaviour or respect cannot be in- 
vestigated in any ways). Consequently, on the 
one hand, we can only work with and draw 
conclusions from a narrow segment of the one- 
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time spectrum, which can easily be misleading. 
We can minimize the possibility of making 
such mistakes by keeping in mind all the acces- 
sible types of information. On the other hand, 
we can only study those types of social inequal- 
ity which lasted long enough to leave archaeo- 
logically visible traces behind. 

As the result of a variety of behaviours and 
actions, social inequality can leave traces on any 
aspect of everyday life. The reason being, that 
material culture not only passively reflects, but 
actively influences and manipulates social dif- 
ferences. Not only are the apparent forms of 
rank and social inequality extremely diverse, 
but so are the underlying differences and ine- 
qualities. As social structures cannot be forced 
into a few well-defined society types, neither 
can the forms of social inequality. At the same 
time, the way people of different rank see their 
social relations within the same society can also 
be very diverse, as are the ways all these influ- 
ence their actions and the consequences of their 
actions manifesting in the material culture.”* 

Actions based on the principle of rank can 
change depending on social and historical con- 
text, which will be reflected on the material 
culture, forming as the trace of these actions. 
For example, as a manifestation of social ine- 
quality, a leader can control the access to ex- 


otic goods; although the way this is expressed 
can change. If the leader distributes these goods, 
they will not be restricted to one structure or 
one household in the material culture. 


341. TRACES OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY 
IN THE MATERIAL CULTURE 


For the recognition of prestige goods it is im- 
portant to be able to judge — abstracting from 
our present culture and society — what value, 
wealth and prestige meant for past communi- 
ties, and how they could maintain, manipulate, 
extend or decrease them in space and time. 

In order to understand their onetime mean- 
ing and role, knowing the find context of arte- 
facts is of primary importance. Social inequal- 
ity can be reflected in the qualitative as well as 
quantitative diversity of certain artefacts. For 
recognizing the role of an item as an indicator 
of prestige or status, we do not necessarily have 
to know what it symbolizes exactly; it is enough 
to connect it to a certain status or rank. A great 
help for its recognition can be if we know the 
find context, since prestige or status goods are 
rarely found in domestic refuse, but in burials, 
houses or ritual context, where they can be clear- 
ly connected to individuals, families or a small- 
er social group. The investigation of the symbol- 
ic role of artefacts is quite difficult since their 
meaning cannot be translated from one culture 
into another; in addition, this meaning might 
change in time within the same culture." 

Since artefacts can be used in many different 
ways during their lifetimes, it cannot be ex- 
pected that we can find clear and obvious cor- 
respondences by using archaeological methods. 
During the process of interpretation the goal 
should be to take as many evidences into con- 
sideration as possible. First of all, certain at- 
tributes should be noted, which make the social 
use of an artefact possible. Secondly, the context 
of use should be outlined. And finally, the vari- 
ability among valuables should be studied along 
three dimensions: the scale of alienability, and 
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the scales and kinds of social relationships in 
which they participate.” 

Researchers agree that artefacts which can 

be labelled as prestige goods are: 

- rare, exotic, and originate from a remote 
area, 

- hard to acquire, so the possibility to have 
an access to them is restricted in different 
ways, 

- represent a high value in some respects for 
the society, 

- often copied of other raw material, 

- most often found in burials, or possibly lost 
or spoilt specimens. 


These artefacts are often in the shape of eve- 
ryday items; however they are made of precious 
raw materials, carefully made, or finely deco- 
rated. It is easier to recognize items, which can- 
not fulfil practical functions; their best known 
types are adornments. Their prestige can be in- 
creased simply by their great amount.” Arte- 
facts of similar shape or from the same material 
are often valued and used differently. Thus sim- 
ilar artefacts can participate in different social 
transactions. For example, in Papua New-Guinea 
various stone axes are widely exchanged, among 
them the smaller ones are for everyday use, while 
the larger ones are valuables and they are used 
as bride prices.? The items of different values 
can be on different degree of alienability.*? 

Prestige goods can play a role in the mainte- 
nance of their owners' high social status, but 
they can also separate from their owners; they 
sometimes become independent, which can 
change the value of the artefact to a varying 
degree. Hence artefacts of the same type might 
have different values for different members of a 
society. Accordingly, prestige goods can con- 
stantly move within the framework of an ex- 
change system which is beyond the exchange 
of everyday objects. They can only be possessed 
temporarily, although they can increase their 
temporal owners' prestige even this way. One 
of the best known examples for this is the Kula 
ring operating in the Melanesian islands, where 


all the Conus millepunctatus bracelets and the 
Spondylus necklaces circulating in different di- 
rections have their own stories. During its ex- 
change within the Kula the value of an arte- 
fact can grow depending on whether it passed 
through a highly esteemed person's hands or 
not, or for how long it has been participating in 
the Kula. The value of the artefacts is also dif- 
ferent according to size and beauty, thus they 
are just seemingly equivalent. Although during 
the Kularing everyday artefacts can also change 
hands, the exchange system of prestige goods 
is independent of the system of everyday arte- 
facts, and the latter ones cannot join the Kula 
system. Only high value items can be included 
into the system temporarily as supplicant or 
simple gifts, which are directed towards the 
acquisition of a greatly valuable Kula item.**! 
According to Anette B. Weiner, members of 
these types of systems participate individually. 
They increase or decrease their own prestige 
with their activities although they cannot fully 
lose it. It is important to add that in the Kula 
not only the chief but other male members of 
certain tribes can also participate. In other 
cases the ceremonial distribution of prestige 
goods (which occurs most often in the case of 
Big Man), or their destruction (for example the 
potlatch by the Native Americans) increase the 
prestige of the person organizing these kinds 
of activities Ji The competition for prestige does 
not necessarily take place between the leading 
groups and individuals of a society. 

It is exactly the recognition of these possi- 
bilities, in which anthropological examples can 
be helpful. Without our knowledge about them, 
and relying only on our own society and culture, 
we could think that permanently possessing 
prestige goods alone increased a person's pres- 
tige, although in preindustrial societies the very 
opposite was true. Only in the rarest possible 
cases did it occur that prestige goods were pos- 
sessed for a long period of time; instead they 
constantly moved within the society, or among 
societies. This is another manifestation of dif 
ferences between prestige and status goods. 
Status goods — contrary to prestige goods — do 
not move this way among members of a society, 


members of a given social group or among dif- 
ferent societies, but they are strictly connected 
to a given status; they express it and therefore 
cannot be separated from it. 

In the research of the value rates any charac- 
teristics can be helpful, which are able to ex- 
press subtle differences within similarity (for 
example size, shape, composition). The find 
context of the artefacts (ritual environment, 
grave goods, foundation sacrifice etc.) can refer 
to symbolic meaning. Although in reality these 
characteristics are not always found together, 
in the question of alienability three variables 
can help: inalienable artefacts are unique, very 
rare, and very hard to divide into smaller piec- 
es. Inthe determination of the degree of inalien- 
ability the thorough study of find context and 
of the handling of broken pieces can be useful. 
While alienable artefacts can be collected and 
deposited in a household context until the next 
exchange, inalienable artefacts rather come to 
light hidden alone, or lost. The social context 
of the use of the latter ones probably does not 
change because of damage, while that of the al- 
ienable ones possibly changes; they get discard- 
ed, or reused.!** 

The characteristic aspects of prestige good 
exchange were collected by C. Renfrew. These 
are: 

- balanced reciprocity between high-status 

persons, 

- the goods are often transmitted in the 

course of subsequent exchanges, 

- these goods cannot be used in everyday 

life, 

- they occur in *wealthy" burials, or as lost 

or broken pieces, 

- participate in a long-distance exchange 

system, 

- these kinds of artefacts occur in places far 

from their sources just as often as in the 
places close to the source. 


After the recognition of these characteristics, 
it is an important methodological problem, how 
these traces of the prestige can be archaeologi- 
cally recognized. Among these, the permanent 
possession of a prestige good can be observed 
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the most easily, at least in case the artefact is 
buried together with its owner, and it will not 
be inherited over generations. However, it is 
exactly in such cases that it is possible to con- 
fuse them with status goods. We can also find 
traces referring to the ceremonial destruction 
of prestige goods, for example in the case of de- 
liberate burning or breaking. In this case the 
destruction of the artefacts makes it possible 
fortheir ownersto turn wealth itself into social 
status. In such cases the differentiation of sacral 
and prestige might cause a problem, which, how- 
ever, are often interwoven. Consequently, in 
certain cases an artefact can have prestige and 
sacral value at the same time.'69 In the third case, 
we can find these kinds of artefacts if they get 
removed from the circulation as a consequence 
of an accidental, unexpected event, for example 
loss or breaking; or if the momentary owner of 
the artefact gets removed from the circulation, 
mostly because of death, and the artefact gets 
buried together with its owner. Nevertheless, 
in case the owner's successor following him or 
her in the system inherits the artefact, it can 
continue its way. 

A prestige good can reflect authority for the 
whole society, simply for those who fulfil lower 
social status than its owner or even for members 
of multiple societies. It is in this context, where 
the presence of imitation gains meaning. In case 
the possibility of accessing to certain resources 
is restricted, and hence only a part of society 
possesses the right of access, these artefacts 
become attached to high social status and pres- 
tige. Asaresult, those who do not have the right 
or possibility to have access to these artefacts 
try to acquire higher social honour with the use 
of the imitations and less valuable specimens of 
these artefacts. 

Alice M. Choyke distinguished five main types 
of imitation. The first two express status change 
with conserving the shape of the artefact, while 
changing its raw material. These can occur 
within a community or between communities. 
The second two types indicate the change of 
symbolism or the context of use expressed by 


the shape or material of the artefact. Finally, in 
the case of the last type, only the shape of the 
artefact is copied, while it has already lost its 
original meaning." Having symbolic value and 
being restrictedly accessed, these artefacts are 
greatly desired and are often imitated from lo- 
cal, easily accessible raw materials, or in less 
careful implementation. A practice contrary to 
imitation but also implying the original value 
of the artefact is when a certain type of artefact 
starts being copied from a new, even more hard- 
ly accessible raw material. A good example of 
this is the appearance of copper axes at the end 
of the Neolithic and the beginning of the Copper 
Age, which follow the exact form of previous 
polished stone axes (e.g. Belovode).*? The case 
of Spondylus pendants carved to the form of red 
deer canines is similar, and many archaeologists 
assume the same concerning the formal similar- 
ity of Middle Neolithic Spondylus pendants and 
Copper Age gold pendants. Another method 
contrary to imitation is when the artefacts made 
of the new raw material in a new shape are also 
created from the old raw material (e.g. stone 
axes in the shape of copper axes from Zengóvár- 
kony Grave 288, Alsónyék-Bátaszék Graves 792 
and 3060)." The possession of an imitation is 
often enough for one to participate in the com- 
petition for prestige, or to manipulate and in- 
crease prestige. However, continuous competi- 
tion, increasing amount of appearing imitations, 
as well as wider and wider range of access to 
original specimens might lead to the gradual 
loss of the value of the original artefact, shape 
or raw material. 

In contrast with these, status goods are inal- 
ienable; they connect to a certain social status 
or position. They play an important role in the 
emergence and maintenance of a social status, 
therefore they are significant in the reproduc- 
tion of social order." They can be archaeologi- 
cally distinguished from prestige goods on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

- they are only known from graves, 

— the absence of imitations, 

- their connection to age and gender, 
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- they probably cannot occur in hoards and 
sacrificial assemblages, 

- however, in burials they can be often found 
together with prestige goods." 


During the research of social inequality the 
question is often asked how the elite legitimize 
its power and social inequality through the pos- 
session of prestige goods and restricting access 
to them. However, how these artefacts gain 
meaning and value in this role is seldom ad- 
dressed. We tend to think about valuables/pres- 
tige goods" in simple dichotomies, according 
to which something either has a value or not. 
The creation of prestige goods is attributed to 
the elite in this system, which other members 
of the society only accept because they do not 
have any other choice. However, in reality we 
can observe an already existing network of con- 
flicting interests and values within a society, in 
which the elite try to manoeuvre according to 
their own interests. The evaluation of the arte- 
facts serves as metaphor of the evaluation of 
people." 

Certain researchers argue that the power of 
the emerging elíte also originates from the ma- 
nipulation, control of exchange and prestige 
goods — used for rites of passage as a social pay- 
ment." [n these systems the elite gain advan- 
tages from already existing value systems, and 
create additional unequal relations. The con- 
trolis practiced by senior members of lineages, 
who compete with each other in order to extend 
their political alliances, exchange networks and 
power. Prestige goods are the means of power 
inthis model. This system is inevitably unstable, 
since the elite do not have such a direct control 
over prestige goods originating from remote 
areas that they could control their production 
and exchange.” This model received criticism 
since it ignored the complexity of the meaning 
and role of exotic artefacts, and it did not dif 
ferentiate between prestige goods as signs of 
economic power, simple valuables, or status 
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goods." Secondly, it did not take into account 
in what kind of social context the transaction 
of prestige goods takes place (for example dur- 
ing a ceremony/feasting, individual exchange, 
payment for labour), neither did it determine 
the participants of the interaction.’” Instead of 
the dichotomous (valuable-valueless) division 
of artefacts, the effects of the evaluation of ar- 
tefacts on social relations should be considered. 
A significant dimension of variability among 
prestige goods is how alienable they are, and 
what type and scale of relations they have a so- 
cial effect on." 

The work of Arjun Appadurai originates from 
anthropology, and it has had a great effect on 
archaeology in the last few years. He recognized 
that commodities — understood in a broader 
sense than in our capitalist society — exist in 
several very different societies. These artefacts 
not only have different potentials, but their po- 
sition can gradually change, and the duration 
of time spent as commodity can also vary great- 
ly." In archaeology the analysis of artefacts from 
a biographical aspect originates from here. This 
was the basis of Nicholas Thomas’ theory, ac- 
cording to which the social and economic sig- 
nificance of artefacts is accidental and context- 
sensitive; alienable and inalienable artefacts are 
present side-by-side in gift economies.” Similar- 
ly, according to A. Weiner the essentially re- 
lated coexistence of these two artefact types in 
Oceania is indispensable from the point of view 
of social reproduction. The significance of inal- 
ienable artefacts is that with their preservation 
they legitimize their owners or groups status 
in respect of the ancient past. These artefacts 
are inherited from generation to generation 
within a group, while their value gradually mul- 
tiplies through their former owners. Thus these 
artefacts carry perceived or real stories, and an 
own biography. By creating a connection be- 
tween the presence and the sacred and ancient 
past they are ideal means of cosmological legi- 
timation, and they indicate typical power struc- 


Lesure writes about valuables, but these are practically identical with the phenomena of prestige goods. 


E.g. FRIEDMAN-ROWLANDS 1978; GODELIER 1991; BLANTON ET AL. 1996. 


tures.'* On the contrary, alienable artefacts are 
intended for exchange; for economic purposes 
or because of social charge, for example in the 
case of birth, marriage, or death. The latter ones 
are extremely important in respect of the re- 
production of social systems. Ideally the use of 
these two types of artefacts is strictly sepa- 
rated from each other, although in reality they 
are often mixed. Becoming inalienable is the 
goalin many cases, while inalienability is doubt- 
ed in other cases.'** For that reason the degree 
of alienability acquired during the biography of 
an artefact is rather worth being researched. On 
the other hand, it has to be borne in mind that 
there is constant transition between these two 
poles, which can constantly change even in the 
course of a certain artefact's lifetime. 

Valuables represent and include social prin- 
ciples and cultural values regardless which type 
they belong to. During the use, exchange and 
presentation of these artefacts social relations 
become established, maintained, or manipu- 
lated. Although most of the rich symbolic mean- 
ing of artefacts is lost for archaeology, it cannot 
be ignored, and we can still observe its struc- 
tural effects, namely the type and rate of social 
relations in which it plays a role. We can dis- 
tinguish two basic types of social relations: 
horizontal (between structurally similar units) 
and vertical (social inequality). Alienable arte- 
facts often appear as symbols of social values 
like alliance or exchange, and they have an im- 
portant role in the reproduction of horizontal 
relations; while inalienable artefacts have sig- 
nificance in the expression of vertical differ- 
ences, and they primarily appear in ceremonial 
contexts or on restricted exchange paths.'*° 

The scale of social relations spreads from the 
individuallevel (for example personal ornament), 
across artefacts worn or used as social payments 
— playing an important role in the relations be- 
tween kin groups — or on special occasions, to 
the level of greater political or ethnic groups. 
From our subject's point of view the middle 
level is the most interesting, because it creates 
opportunity for the emergence of social inequal- 
ity through the control of these artefacts. 
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Inalienable artefacts can play a role in the 
expression of leadership position (status goods) 
and in the maintenance of difference, and they 
can connect this position to social values of key 
importance (for example exchange, alliances). 
Social inequality can be linked with the ex- 
tension of a gradation values, which makes the 
expression of hierarchy between people and 
their activities possible." 

Regional differences and similarities can help 
in answering questions concerning the scale of 
social relations. For instance, are there any dif- 
ferences in the custom of wearing ornaments 
between settlements on a regional level, or be- 
tween households within a settlement? Middle 
levelis the most exciting in terms of expressing 
social inequality, since it will not reflect clear 
regional coherencies or patterns. Furthermore, 
theanalysis of artefacts appearing as grave goods, 
especially ornaments, is of primary importance 
at the level of individual social relations.? 


34.2. TRACES OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY 
IN SETTLEMENTS 


Traces of social inequalities may appear on sev- 
eral levels: 
On the level of certain buildings, by the pres- 
ence of: 
- differences of house sizes within a settle- 
ment; 
- differences of house furnishings within a 
settlement; 
- buildings with special functions (work- 
shop, sanctuary, communal building). 
On the internal structure of settlements: 
- the location of houses within a settlement; 
- traces of conscious settlement organiza- 
tion; 
— districts with different functions. 
On a regional level: 
— size differences between settlements; 
— functional differences between settle- 
ments; 
— hierarchical relation between settle- 
ments. 


L. H. Morgan linked the differences observ- 
able in the quality, size and variations of build- 
ings to the complexity of cultures on the level 
of certain settlements as early as the end of the 
19*^ century." If the size and plan of houses is 
not completely uniform within a settlement, it 
can refer to the functional differences between 
houses, and not necessarily to differences in 
rank." Specialized non-residential buildings 
can occur in societies without hierarchy. Ac- 
cording to ethnographic examples social inte- 
grative facilities are quite common in tribal 
societies, by which there are only transient lead- 
ership."? 

The conscious organization and planning vis- 
ible on the internal structure of settlements also 
refers to differences in rank and to a centralized 
leadership role, although it is hard to decide 
what kind of settlement structure reflects con- 
scious planning. The uniformity of settlements 
may simply originate from cultural rules and 
customs concerning houses; but even the force 
to adapt to topographical features or former 
houses may give the impression of conscious 
planning. 

Studies concerning the distribution and dif 
ferences of material culture within settlements, 
and between certain houses or household units 
show a less clear result than that of the buri- 
als, since in these cases material culture cannot 
be linked directly (or even indirectly) to indi- 
viduals, but to any member of the household 
units. Ás a result we can expect a greater vari- 
ety within the material culture. For that reason, 
however, differences between houses and house- 
holds can be good indicators of the differences 
between families or that of other social units 
forming household units. On the one hand, we 
can find traces of differences in the different- 
ranked people's everyday life and their ways of 
living on the strength of house furnishings. On 
the other hand, ethnographic examples imply 
that important ritual artefacts are often kept in 
the chiefs’ houses, which might indicate the 
ritual significance of their positions. * 

The presence of a larger variance or a sharp 
boundary in the settlement can also be a sign of 
social stratification. This, however, did not nec- 
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essarily serve the division of the elite and the 
others residences; it could possibly be the bound- 
ary of sacred and profane areas, or it served se- 
curity goals. Within buildings, we have to make 
fundamental distinction between residential 
and communal buildings. Residential buildings 
can reflect their owner/resident's status (rather 
that of the family than the individual's); the 
community's status, to which the resident be- 
longs and recognizably reflects its social struc- 
tural changes. At the same time, other than the 
resident(s)’s status, several other criteria can 
influence the size and type of the houses (for 
example environmental factors, characteris- 
tics of the building material, size of the fami- 
ly/household and practical considerations). 
Although the differences between houses can 
have numerous reasons, researchers agree that 
they greatly reflect differences between house- 
holds. The basic reason of this coherence is that 
it reflects the different access to labour force 
necessary for the building of a house. The ques- 
tion of energy investment also connects to the 
differences in the house sizes, as well as to how 
much a given building exceeds the others. These 
two, however, can not only appear in the size of 
a house, but in its diverse building material, 
decoration or choice of place. Although there is 
no direct link between energy investment and 
rank, it is true in general that the highest rank 
one possesses, the greater disruption the build- 
ing of his or her house will cause to the perform- 
ance of everyday activities. In case there are only 
afew houses requiring great energy investment 
in a settlement, we probably face social inequal- 
ity. Similarly to burials or other elements of the 
material culture, a house not only expresses its 
owner's status, but it can also play role in its 
owner's glorification, and in the manipulation 
of his prestige.” 

When researching the differences between 
houses, a serious practical and methodological 
problem is raised by the question of how to dis- 
tinguish houses from community buildings, 
which can also cause differences in size. Fur- 
thermore, other than status differences, the size 
diversity of houses can also be a result of the 
different number of residents, or a possible ad- 


ditional function. At the same time, high ranked 
individuals and people fulfilling leadership po- 
sition often have a greater family (polygamy), 
or a greater household, which makes a greater 
house necessary due to practical reasons.' On 
the basis of anthropological examples larger 
houses most often reflect on increased number 
of residents.'” 

Buildings which are larger because of an ad- 
ditional function (storage, regional exchange or 
redistribution) are usually houses of high ranked 
individuals fulfilling leadership roles. This is 
true even when a house is otherwise not much 
larger than the others. This usually occurs in 
the case of achieved rank, which requires gen- 
erosity from the person fulfilling a leadership 
position.” Chiefs or persons fulfilling social/ 
economic leadership positions are often also the 
community's ritual leaders, thus their houses 
are often sanctuaries and ritual centres too." 

Temporal change in the characteristics of 
a building can refer to the life change of a cer- 
tain family through generations, as well as to 
the appearance of possible differences in rank. 
When this change is restricted to a building 
period, it is probably only in connection with 
the short-term change of a given family's size, 
while a greater-extent change through genera- 
tions might imply the appearance of hereditary 
ranking, In the case of non-hereditary status the 
fluctuation of changes is similar to the change 
in the composition or size of a family." 

Itis generally accepted that communal build- 
ings alone do not refer to social inequalities, 
though in the case of a building requiring mon- 
umental or corporately organized labour, some 
kind of inequality must be present within the 
society. Behind these buildings a person may be 
assumed who organizes and directs work, as 
wellas a system that makes the interruption of 
everyday work during the construction possi- 
ble. In addition, specialized, experienced crafts- 
men are also needed. It is a question, however, 
in the case of how great of a work we can pre- 
sume rank or stratification. For the estimation 
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of invested energy and necessary work hours it 
would be elementary to know how many people 
worked on a certain building for how long and 
with how much intensity, therefore a great di- 
versity may appear in this." At the same time, 
based on anthropological observations taken 
on egalitarian societies, constructions requi- 
ring great energy investment can be carried out 
without social hierarchy,’ which means that 
the presence of community buildings or build- 
ings requiring great energy investment alone 
either cannot be a proof of social inequality. The 
restriction of access can also appear on the level 
of buildings or certain spaces, for example the 
restriction of participation in some events, ritu- 
als and ceremonies for certain groups of the 
community. This is quite obvious when more 
people are required for constructing a building 
than the number of people that the building or 
space can accommodate. 

On a regional level differences between set- 
tlements can reflect social inequalities intense- 
ly, even when they cannot be recognized during 
the observation of a single settlement, since it 
is possible that these inequalities only appear 
between settlements. Competition for status on 
a regional level is the most significant when it 
is achieved, or when localleaders compete with 
each other within a region. Its recognition and 
evaluation largely depends on the recognition 
of socio-political boundaries, which is highly 
problematic. The recognition of hierarchy 
between settlements is the most important on 
this level, which is, however, not equal with the 
functional differences between settlements. 
Functional differences alone do not mean social 
inequality, although they can be reasons of size 
differences. Nevertheless, inter-settlement hi- 
erarchy — the dominance of a settlement over 
another — necessarily means that there is at 
least one person on the dominant settlement, 
who possesses leadership position over the local 
community." 

The basis of settlement hierarchy is the cen- 
tralization of certain activities. Size differences 


among settlements often derive from the cen- 
tralization of different leadership functions, 
since these frequently include specialists, ad- 
ministrative staff etc.” Nevertheless, the size 
difference of settlements is not enough for hier- 
archy; it is connected to differences in settle- 
ment complexity. Stephen Shennan for example 
found a two-level settlement hierarchy during 
the research of Central European Bronze Age 
settlements (around 2000 BC), in which focal 
settlements not only differed from the others in 
size but some were also surrounded by a for- 
tification. Regionally there were only one or 
two of them, and they contained numerous stor- 
age pits (traces of *duty" or redistributive sys- 
tem), as well as remains of craftsmen’s activities, 
metal hoards, amber beads and horse equip- 
ment. At the same time, I. Hodder warned 
that size differences of settlements and certain 
specialized structures may be present without 
being related to social inequality." 

A connection can exist between settlement 
hierarchy and the rise of certain leaders, since 
settlement hierarchy increases the control of 
labour, which results in the differentiation of 
the access to fundamental resources and great- 
er accumulation of wealth.?*? Still, settlement 
hierarchy itself is not a proof of the control of 
human resources. Size differences of settle- 
ments can be connected to their function (for 
example defensive function), the different rate 
of success in exchange, the organization of 
ceremonies/feasts, and the control of rituals 
too." 


3.4.3. METHODS OF MORTUARY ANALYSIS 
3.4.3.1. INTRODUCTION 


The analysis of burials was always greatly em- 
phasized in archaeology. As closed assemblages, 
burials have been perfectly suitable for the re- 
search of typochronological and social ques- 
tions alike; and these are the sources which can 
be the best connected to individuals. Beside the 
physical remains of individuals several cultur- 
ally-defined elements of the mortuary practice 
can be revealed from graves, the assemblage of 
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which serves a variety of information not only 
on the individual but on the onetime environ- 
ment and community. However, the analysis of 
burials raises a namber of methodological prob- 
lems. 

First of all, epistemological issues have to be 
faced: how and to what extent the past, the life 
of former people, their customs and beliefs are 
recognizable. During the history of modern ar- 
chaeology these questions were answered by 
three main schools (culture-historical, proces- 
sual and postprocessual approaches) in basi- 
cally different ways. 

The starting point for archaeological mortu- 
ary analysis should be the anthropological age 
and sex determination of the skeleton or the 
ashes, which can be problematic. Beside these 
basic information anthropologists can serve 
several significant information on former indi- 
viduals' life conditions. Furthermore, isotope 
and genetic research of the last few years further 
extend the range of information retrievable from 
past individuals physical remains. 

Basically every society is organized along the 
line of four main axes: the age and gender of the 
members of the society, and the horizontal and 
vertical social differences (inequalities) be- 
tween them. These together determine the po- 
sition of individuals within a society, and their 
social relations. A good starting point of social 
archaeological analysis is the interpretation of 
differences in connection with age and gender, 
which can be observed through mortuary prac- 
tices. The reason is, on the one hand, that an- 
thropological data are independent of archaeo- 
logical interpretation, and on the other hand, 
they always have an impact on the individuals’ 
position within a society. We can only interpret 
and distinguish horizontal social differences 
and social inequality within a community on 
the basis of these data. In order to study them, 
however, the exact chronological periodization 
and the clarification of their chronological rela- 
tions is inevitable. For answering these ques- 
tions we can use the aid of different statistical 
methods, and ethnographic or anthropological 
examples. 

Prehistoric archaeology can reveal only a 
small detail of social events related to death, 


and we usually have no information concerning 
ceremonies preceding and following funerals at 
all. A burialis part of a complex ritual process; 
therefore it can only be interpreted in a ritual 
context. Death and burial rituals can be re- 
garded as rites of passage, which accord with 
the community's other rites of passage; hence 
they also have to be interpreted in coherence 
with them. Since a burialis a ritual social event, 
it does not necessarily reflect reality, but rather 
the social ideas and the interests of dominant 
society members. A burial is not a passive reflec- 
tion of reality, because it has an active influence 
on it. For this reason every element of the 
burial is a result of intentional and subjective 
selection, which is controlled by beliefs, tradi- 
tions, customs and practical considerations." 
Therefore, we can gain a wealth of information 
concerning the lives of past societies by the 
thorough analysis of burials. At the same time, 
it is important to note that burials only repre- 
sent a consciously selected segment of the one- 
time material culture, and on their own they 
cannot be considered as full and objective in- 
formation on past societies. 


3.4.3.2. THEORETICAL (AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL) 
APPROACHES 


Culture-historical approach 


By the clear definition of the notion *archaeo- 
logical culture", V. G. Childe provided research- 
ers with a unit which made the scientific inter- 
pretation of ancient remains possible. V. G. 
Childe unambiguously identified (archaeologi- 
cal) cultural, ethnic and linguistic entities with 
each other. On his opinion certain burial rites 
or customs can be exclusively connected to ar- 
chaeological cultures.?? In other words different 
burial rites represent different peoples. The sud- 
den change of a mortuary practice is explained 
by diffusion or migration. Beside these, the re- 
flection of vertical and rank differences on 
burials was discovered, but beyond the division 
of chiefs’ burials, prehistoric societies were con 
sidered homogeneous. 
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According to the followers of culture-histor- 
ical approach, burials faithfully reflect past 
societies. At this time, grave goods were prima- 
rily regarded as sources reporting about religion 
and afterlife beliefs. Beyond the description and 
typological analysis of finds, and the clarifica- 
tion of chronological questions, researchers usu- 
ally did not pay attention to the discussion of 
social questions. In this regard I. Bognár-Ku- 
tzián's publication on the Copper Age cemetery 
of Tiszapolgár-Basatanya was notably ahead 
of her time, in which she already touched so- 
cial questions on the basis of the wealth of 
burials.” 


Processual approach 


Several new approaches of burial analysis ap- 
peared together with the emergence of New 
Archaeology. Burials became the primary source 
of social archaeology; the followers of proces- 
sual school laid a particularly great emphasis 
on the theoretical and methodological founda- 
tion of their research. Until these days there is 
no (and probably will not be) a uniform ap- 
proach or interpretational canon concerning the 
research of burials. 

In the early phase of New Archaeology many 
scholars attempted to establish the uniform 
rules of burial analysis and the formulation of 
universals. The main method of processual ar- 
chaeology was the comparison of cultures and 
the definition of cross-cultural rules. Accomp- 
lishing principles several scientific and statisti- 
cal methods were introduced; cross-cultural 
similarities and differences were tried to be 
expressed quantitatively. 

New Archaeologists criticised culture-his- 
torical archaeology for lacking clear ways of 
posing questions and well-defined research 
methods. On the contrary, processual archae- 
ologists clearly formulated their questions, and 
planned their research to respond them. During 
their research they worked with clearly defined 
terminology and methodology, and formed hy- 
potheses which they "tested". The first large- 
scale and pioneering processual work in the line 


of burial analysis was Arthur A. Saxes PhD the- 
sis, which unfortunately remained unpublished. 
Methodologically he adapted ethnographic 
burial analysis to archaeology. The aim of 
A. Saxe's work was to find characteristics and 
rules in mortuary practices, which allow the 
clear description of social structures and the 
organization of past societies. For this he for- 
mulated eight hypotheses, which he tested on 
ethnographic examples. In the archaeological 
application of his work the greatest problem is 
that his examples are based and tested on eth- 
nographic descriptions, and not on direct bur- 
ial data.” 

New Archaeology was greatly influenced 
by the social theory and anthropology of the 
time, especially Ward H. Goodenough's theory. 
Processual archaeologists primarily took ter- 
minologies used for the description of society 
— social identity and social persona — from 
him. On the basis of excavated burials, they at- 
tempted to classify past societies into social 
types having been defined by E. Service and M. 
Fried. One of the main purposes of cemetery 
analyses became the definition of criteria, on 
the basis of which it can be decided for example 
whether a past society was an egalitarian so- 
ciety or a chiefdom. Processual archaeologists 
supposed that mortuary practices faithfully 
reflected social structures, thus it would be pos- 
sible to draw univocal conclusions concerning 
them from burial analyses. Further on, post- 
processual archaeology fundamentally queried 
this assumption. In his work written on cem- 
etery analysis L. Binford attempted to evince a 
direct connection between the complexity of 
society and mortuary practices." Similarly to 
A. Saxe, he searched for general principles with 
the help of ethnographic examples; he wanted 
to generally know which dimensions of social 
differences are manifested in which elements 
of burials. As an example, social status and so- 
cial inequality is mostly expressed in the amount 
of grave goods or in symbolic artefacts, while 
lineage is expressed in location or orientation 
of the burials. Similarly, the greatest criticism 
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against L. Binford's work is that it strongly rests 
on an ethnographic basis, therefore its correct 
archaeological application can be doubted. 
Furthermore, many criticised L. Binford that he 
ignored the ritual aspect of mortuary practices, 
and the influential role of religion." 

It was also an effect of social typology based 
on anthropology that archaeologists dealt with 
the research of social inequality in the first 
place, and they often neglected or fully ignored 
horizontal social differences.” 

Besides searching for general principles, more 
and more different quantitative methods be- 
came involved in cemetery analysis as an influ- 
ence of natural sciences and sociology. Its prin- 
cipal scope was to eliminate the researchers’ 
subjective observations as much as possible, and 
to express “suspected” differences or similari- 
ties in a quantitative way.’ 

Later, as a result of the spread of contextual 
archaeology, researchers abandoned the search 
for general principles, and emphasized the 
unique context, the historical background and 
the interpretation of certain cases. 


Cognitive and postprocessual approach 


From the beginning of the 1980s the effects of 
postprocessual approaches were soon observ- 
able on the field of the study of mortuary prac- 
tices. From that time dozens of researchers 
emphasized the distortive effects of ideology 
noticeable on burials, which, in effect, became 
generally accepted by today. Another result was 
that instead of the formerly studied universals 
the importance of individual cultural and his- 
torical context was emphasized more and more. 
The recognition that burials and social struc- 
tures can only be understood in their own cul- 
tural and historical context also became com- 
monly accepted.” At the same time postproces- 
sual archaeologists often overemphasized the 
role of ideology and they neglected quantitative 
research.” I. Hodder realized that material cul- 
ture not only reflects but actively influences 
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society; artefacts hold meaning for a communi- 
ty.” Burials, however, cannot only reflect social 
relations but they can also distort and obscure 
them?” 

Beside (or instead of) reflecting real social 
relations, burials also provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for the leaders of the community to ex- 
press and legitimize their powers through their 
relations with the ancestors. Obviously, this 
opportunity greatly depends on the attitude of 
a certain community towards its ancestors. 
Compared to the former Saxe-Binford-paradigm 
another significant change was the recognition 
that burials were not necessarily the only means 
of expressing status; it could also appear in 
other ways.’” Burials only became the scenes 
of competition and expressing status under cer- 
tain circumstances, especially in times of social 
instability.” Postprocessualists mentioned 
among the faults of New Archaeology that 
it ignored the emotional influential power of 
human behaviour, creativity and individuals. 
According to them the possibility of an indi- 
vidual decision can play a considerable role even 
in the choice of certain burial elements. The 
scale of that depends on how much possibility 
is given by the community, and how strict and 
traditionalist the community is. 

Taking the distortive effects of ideology into 
consideration raises further questions. As an 
example, the question arises whether certain 
elements of burials can be considered as the 
reflection of past social structures, if they differ 
from each other for ideological reasons or pur- 
poses. If burials are in contradiction with da- 
ta originating from other sources (for example 
settlement structure), beside other explana- 
tions, the distortive effect of ideology can also 
be possible. In the case of a strongly traditio- 
nalist community it is possible that burials 
symbolize the social structure of a much earlier 
period, although at the same time traces of real 
and present social conditions appear on set- 
tlements."" We tend to presume that religion, 
belief system, ideology and attitude towards 
death influenced the entire community in the 
same way and to the same extent, although it is 
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known from several ethnographic examples 
that often the opposite is true, which also dis- 
torts our knowledge. However, the distortive 
effects of ideology should neither be overempha- 
sized nor overrated. By mortuary analyses alone 
it cannot be decided to what extent burials had 
distortive effects, therefore archaeological data 
originating from other sources should also be 
taken into account for the reconstruction of past 
social structures. James Brown recognized the 
strengths and weaknesses of both main trends, 
and tried to combine the two aspects."* 

All researchers (no matter which approach 
they approve) agree that burials have social 
meaning. Significant elements (probably the 
majority) of onetime reality were destroyed in 
the course of time, which possibility should be 
taken into consideration during the interpreta- 
tion of any archaeological data (including bur- 
ials). This implies that when interpreting burial 
data, no matter which aspect of social stucture 
we are studying, it is possible that even if a past 
society benefited its members with different 
statuses in different burial rites, it happened in 
a way that did not leave archaeologically visible 
traces at all. Consequently one might wrongly 
conclude that there were no status differences 
within that society. Therefore this type of in- 
formation loss has to be taken into account in 
every case. 


3.4.3.3. AGE-RELATED DIFFERENCES 
IN MORTUARY PRACTICES 


Above all, the limits of physical anthropological 
research restrict the interpretations concerning 
differences in rites related to the age of the de- 
ceased. The age of infants and juveniles can be 
determined quite accurately with traditional 
physical anthropological methods, the age of 
adults, however, can only be estimated within 
broad limits. This is compensated by the fact 
that traditional communities — and probably 
prehistoric people — only roughly keep count 
of their age; they can only tell it by stages of 
life-cycles (for example young parent, grandpar- 


ent). The rites of passage between more signifi- 
cant stages of life-cycles often connect to impor- 
tant biological changes, which can be helpful in 
the interpretation of archaeological data. 

Age-related differences of mortuary prac- 
tices frequently only reflect the adult/subadult 
or mature/immature differences, instead of cer- 
tain age or life stages. Reaching biological ma- 
turity changes individually, but the age when 
children reach socially accepted adulthood is 
also various in every culture — which often 
means different age in the case of the two gen- 
ders. In the course of burial analysis we tend to 
think of children in the different stages of de- 
pendence on their parents as a homogeneous 
category. In contrast, traditional communities 
— as we ourselves — usually divide childhood 
into several age categories and life stages. Al- 
though we tend to think of childhood as care- 
free years spent with playing, for traditional 
communities it is of vital importance that boys 
and girls in different ages do their share in work 
according to their age and abilities.” For ex- 
ample in Samoa looking after young children 
and infants is 6-8-year-old little girls’ duty, 
while cooking and the majority of household 
duties is done by adolescent girls.” Accordingly, 
artefacts found in graves of children of different- 
ages can reflect and symbolize their duties and 
roles fulfilled in everyday life. 

It was common that children deceased as 
infants or in a young age had been treated dif- 
ferently from older individuals, which implies 
that they had not been considered as entities or 
members of the community. If we take high in- 
fant and child mortality into account, it is un- 
derstandable that no one was given social per- 
sona before the completion of a certain age, and 
after the passing of the most risky life stage. 
This stage differs in every culture; children of 
ten receive their names only at this time. This 
sharp difference often appears in the spatial 
separation of burials, to which several ethno- 
graphic and archaeological examples are 
known." 

Children who were buried among the adult 
members of the society were probably consid- 
ered members — even if not yet full members 
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— of the society. Children are often signifi- 
cantly underrepresented in unearthed cemeter- 
ies. A reason for this can be the spatial separa- 
tion of small children, or their burial according 
to a rite that left no archaeological traces at all. 
Another reason can be that children bones are 
exposed the most to the destruction of fragmen- 
tation processes; in addition, they get hurt and 
destroyed most easily during archaeological 
excavations. 

It is well known that reaching adulthood 
happens at different ages in every society. It is 
less known, however, that in a certain society 
itis not necessary that everybody reaches adult- 
hood at the same age; it can be influenced by 
personal qualities, social status and other fac- 
tors.?? Becoming an adult and the act of initia- 
tion often takes place in multiple stages, and 
different ceremonies, clothing and symbols con- 
nect to each of them. In case a type of artefact 
or another element of the burial rite can be con- 
nected to a certain age, there is a good reason 
to assume that it played a role in one stage of the 
rites of passage to become an adult. Although 
we cannot distinguish boys from girls by phys- 
ical anthropological methods, the rites of pas- 
sage of the two genders are mostly different, as 
well as the symbols used during the rites. The 
reason for this is that initiation and the rites of 
passage have significant role in teaching gender 
roles. Relying on them it might be possible to 
distinguish the two genders already in child- 
hood with archaeological methods. This can 
further lead to the interpretation of a commu- 
nity's gender roles. Joanna Sofaer Derevenski 
attempted this by analysing the grave goods 
according to age and gender in the case of 
Copper Age burials in Tiszapolgár-Basatanya 
cemetery. She explained sudden changes in 
grave goods with rites of passage and changes 
in personal stages of life-course, while in her 
opinion, the quantitative or frequency change 
of certain grave goods — pottery in the first 
place — represented the continuity of life 
course.”* In case certain elements of a rite or 
some types of artefacts only occurin a given age, 
a rite of passage or the beginning of a new life 
stage can be assumed. At the same time, due to 


anthropological limits we cannot hope to find 
exclusive differences. As a result, there will al- 
ways be cases which fall into other age groups 
or sex than they originally did, which will sig- 
nificantly confuse the overall picture. It makes 
the issue even more difficult that the life stage 
shifts of the two genders do not take place at 
the same age. In addition, different number of 
life-course stages often occurs in the case of men 
and women. The most significant rites of pas- 
sage take place in early childhood, or connect 
to the process of growing into a man/woman, 
when the anthropological sex-determination is 
uncertain or impossible. Considering that the 
rites of passage of boys and girls connect to dif 
ferent ages, they are symbolized by diverse ma- 
terial culture, and that only the homogeneous 
category of children can be handled archaeo- 
logically, it is not surprising that great differ- 
ences can be observed. 

Differences between adults and subadults 
cannot only be reflected in the presence or ab- 
sence of certain artefacts or grave goods, but in 
the differences of their quantity, quality and 
raw materials.” In its observation the greatest 
limits for archaeologists are the finding condi- 
tions of the artefacts. Perished vessels, orna- 
ments and clothing made of organic material 
should be taken into account in all cases. A 
much greater variability can be usually observed 
among subadult burials than among adults. On 
the one hand, a reason can be that since children 
were not important social persona, less atten- 
tion was directed to their burials. On the other 
hand, they belonged to different social catego- 
ries, which could not (or just hardly) be distin- 
guished. By contrast, in times of high mortality 
rate, competition for power or political and eco- 
nomic instability, children — who ensure the 
families’ continuity — are of great significance, 
which is reflected even in their burials.” This 
leads to the question of relation between rich 
child graves and social inequality. Rich chil- 
dren's graves are generally interpreted as sure 
indicators of ascribed rank. However, a possible 
reason for this may be that the loss of a child, 
especially of a girl just reaching the age of mar- 
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riage or a boy right before marriage, means a 
serious loss for the family — in an economic 
sense, too — which is also reflected in his or 
her burial.?*” 

Adulthood can neither be considered a ho- 
mogeneous period. Several cultures count their 
members to age grades, which is usually re- 
flected in certain elements of clothing. As an 
example, the Loikop ethnic group differentiates 
male age grades on the basis of the form and 
decoration of their spearheads.” Similarly, for 
the tribes living in the Baringo district spear- 
heads play an important role in the symbolic 
differentiation of young and older men, which 
is also indicated by their clothing.” The number 
of female and male age grades is not always 
equal within a community; neither do the age- 
grade transitions of the two genders take place 
at the same age. In some instances women's age 
grades depend on that of mens. By the Njemps 
for instance, women are classified according to 
their husbands age grades, which do not reflect 
their own ages this way." 

The system of age-related symbols can be re- 
fined by a number of further factors. It can occur 
that the age of the two genders is not repre- 
sented in burials with the same emphasis." 
Beside the limits of anthropological analysis, 
horizontal social differences and the appearance 
of social inequality make the matter even more 
complex. Therefore it is a rare and ideal case in 
which a portion of a cemetery reflects clear and 
exclusive categories based on the age of the de- 
ceased. Age can also have a role in social inequal- 
ity, since — for example — a woman's social 
honour and prestige can be influenced by wheth- 
er she is married or not, how many wives her 
husband had and what is her number in line, how 
many children she gave birth to (boys or girls), 
whether she has grandchildren or not etc. 


3.4.3.4. GENDER-RELATED DIFFERENCES IN 
MORTUARY PRACTICES 


Asa result of the limits of anthropological sex- 
determination the reflection of gender roles in 


burialrites can be mainly studied among adults. 
Some traces of rites which are probably linked 
to genders can also be discovered among chil- 
dren; relying on these it becomes possible to 
establish whether these children were likely 
boys or girls. All the same, this method cannot 
be mechanically applied to each grave. On the 
simple basis of gender-related grave goods the 
gender of the deceased should not be deter- 
mined. Anthropological determination should 
serve as starting point in every case, because it 
can occur that someone was buried with the 
artefacts and clothing of the opposite gender. It 
can also happen that some artefacts related to 
the opposite gender — originating from rela- 
tives or mourners and symbolizing their gen- 
ders — were also placed next to the deceased's 
artefacts in the grave as *provisions for the jour- 
ney”, which can be misleading. 

In burial rites the differences between men 
and women are usually expressed in the orien- 
tation and positioning of the corpse, and in dif- 
ferent grave goods. Although it is rare, the mor- 
tuary ritual and the place of the burial can be 
different between the two genders; even spatial 
differences can be observed within certain ceme- 
teries. Diverse grave goods mostly symbolize 
gender roles and the division of labour between 
the two genders. Together with that, status dif 
ferences between men and women can also be 
brought to light. A man usually has a higher 
status than a woman; social leaders’ positions 
are always fulfilled by men.?? It can occur, how- 
ever, that a woman is buried in men's clothing 
or according to a rite reserved for men, which 
refers to her high status. However, on the 
other hand, certain communities bury boys who 
did not reach adulthood as women, thus they 
are classified to a similarly low status category. 
The similarly low status of young men and 
women is not a rare phenomenon in patrilinear 
communities, especially in which it is coupled 
with polygamy. This similarity often appears 
on certain elements of clothing, for example by 
the Njemps or the people of the Leroghi Pla- 
teau.** This possibility significantly compli- 


cates the examination of relations between 
certain burial elements and genders. Apparently, 
in both cases there is a contradiction between 
anthropologically determined sex and gender 
inferable from other burial elements. 

Starting out from our own culture we tend 
to assume that men and women buried togeth- 
er were spouses. This is, however, far not so ob- 
vious. This assumption is only appropriate in a 
patrilocal structure," since women can be bur- 
ied next to their brothers in a matrilocal system. 
The burial location is closely linked to the resi- 
dence; the deceased are only buried somewhere 
else and not to the cemetery belonging to their 
residence in the rarest cases. Such a rare case 
is that of the Mesakins, who live in a matrilin- 
eal system, but choose their residence virilo- 
cally. This means that a woman lives with her 
husband, by the husband's family and in his vil- 
lage, but their children grow up by the woman's 
family. Women thus buried in their villages 
among their relatives, and not in the village and 
among those who they spent the majority of 
their lives with." It can be presumed more 
surely that those who were buried close to each 
other — in one row or one group of graves — 
were relatives, although the degree or type of 
relationship is more difficult to determine. More 
secure basis could be obtained in this question 
by performing extensive archaeogenetic inves- 
tigations. Anthropological examples suggest, 
however, that the rules of selecting residence 
and its practice are often not in accordance with 
each other.* 


3.4.3.5. THE QUESTION OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
REPRESENTATIVENESS 


In order to evaluate a cemetery from social ar- 
chaeological point of view, first the question 
should be asked whether the excavated ceme- 
tery (or a part of a cemetery) can be considered 
as demographically representative. The rate of 
infant mortality only reduced notably as a con- 
sequence of medical advances and significant 
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improvements in hygiene conditions. Prehisto- 
ric child mortality must have been quite high; 
hence the amount of child graves should be close 
to 5096 in a cemetery part which can be consid- 
ered representative. The greatest mortality can 
be expected among infants and children under 
5 years old. At the same time, the skeletons of 
this age group have the least chance to survive 
from an archaeological aspect. On the one hand, 
these explain why this age group is generally 
underrepresented in cemeteries.?? On the other 
hand, cultural reasons also have to be consid- 
ered: children who did not live long enough to 
become members of the society could either not 
be buried in the communal cemetery. 

After the passing of childhood, and until 
reaching adulthood, mortality reduces strongly, 
which may be a reason for the low number of 
this age group in several cemeteries.?* 

Another important question from the aspect 
of demographical representativeness is wheth- 
er the sex ratio of a cemetery corresponds to a 
stable or slightly growing population?" The 
ratio of the two sexes is not constant within a 
population; it changes continually depending 
on age, since mortality affects sexes to a varying 
degree in every ages. For example, the pro- 
portion of male children is always higher at 
birth, since after-birth infant mortality is al- 
ways higher among males.” A possible explana- 
tion for the disproportionality in favour of a 
certain sex can be that a part of males or females 
were buried somewhere else or with another 
rite, which also makes the representativeness 
of graves questionable. In case of males are un- 
derrepresented in a cemetery, an explanation 
may be that they lost their lives far from the 
settlement, during *warfare" or hunting. In ad- 
dition, the custom of polygamy also has to be 
taken into consideration. Although it is less 
known from anthropological examples, in con- 
trary cases the custom of polyandry cannot be 


excluded. Further explanation for the dispro- 
portionality between the two sexes can be the 
occurrence of infanticides.?* 

For the present a broad determination of 
the sex ratio is only possible among adults, 
since, despite the number of attempts, no reli- 
able method has been developed so far for the 
anthropological determination of infant's sex- 
es. Meanwhile, the wide-range application of 
reliable genetic analyses is yet inaccessible. 

By simply investigating burials, one cannot 
be sure whether the graves are representative 
of the entire past society or not. Data of graves 
have to be compared to the number of the pop- 
ulation estimated by the size of the settlement, 
and the number and size of the houses. Expe- 
rience shows that it is a general, Europe-wide 
phenomenon in different phases of prehistory 
that the population number calculated by data 
originating from the settlement and the burials 
are not in accordance with each other.?* Graves 
always underrepresent the number of popula- 
tion estimated on the basis of settlement data. 
It is quite probable that over the course of time 
the vast majority of prehistoric burials became 
definitively lost for archaeology.?" At the same 
time, the population number calculated from 
settlement data and house sizes is highly un- 
certain, since — according to ethnographic 
examples — the connection between the size 
of a house and the number of its residents varies 
within a wide range, which is also influenced 
by the parts of the house with special functions 
and several other factors. 

In addition, demographic estimations often 
ignore that this concept only makes sense in the 
case of contemporary houses and burials, about 
which we do not have information in most cas- 
es. Thisisthe reason why, forexample, J. Makkay 
significantly overestimates the Late Neolithic 
population of the Great Hungarian Plain?? by 
assuming that the entire II ha-large settlement 
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of Szegvár-Tüzkóves was inhabited at the same 
time. On the basis of the excavations that had 
been carried out on the tell, he projected the 
density of the houses to the entire settlement, 
and neglected that a flat settlement was located 
in an at least 7 ha area, where houses stood much 
loosely. Based on the stratigraphic data of the 
tell it is also obvious that houses never stood on 
its whole area at the same time, which is espe- 
cially true for the flat settlement.’ 

Regarding the entire prehistoric period, it is 
univocal that the vast majority of burials are 
definitively lost. However, some conclusions can 
be drawn from the sex and adult/subadult ratio, 
namely, whether a cemetery part can be consid- 
ered representative concerning a stable or de- 
mographically slightly growing population or 
not. It is certain that in case the proportion of 
men or children burials extends that of women, 
the given cemetery (part) cannot be considered 
demographically representative. 


3.4.3.6. THE RESEARCH OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY 


The most often posed question during the study 
of burials probably is what kind of society 
graves represent. On the course of archaeologi- 
cal research, and based on the find material, 
past societies were often attempted to be forced 
into the categories created by E. Service and M. 
Fried. As an example, during the research of 
Neolithic Wessex societies C. Renfrew listed 
twenty characteristics of chiefdoms based on 
E. Service and M. Sahlins, which lead him to 
consider Wessex as a chiefdom.*" 

Three main methods have been applied to 
study social inequality: the model of energy in- 
vestment, the study of prestige and status goods, 
and the interpretation of rich infant graves. 

Joseph A. Tainter attempted to draw conclu- 
sions concerning social complexity from the 
amount of energy invested into certain burials 
on archaeological grounds. The basis of his 
theory is that the higher the social status of a 
certain individual is, the greatest energy invest- 
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ment his or her burial is made with.* Although 
this theory seems to be appropriate on the 
whole, its archaeological application has diffi- 
culties. For example, while energy invested in 
a burial monument or non-organic grave goods 
is clearly visible and well-understood for an ar- 
chaeologist, grave goods made of organic mate- 
rial, the duration of mourning or the size of 
burial feasts remain unknown. 

J. A. Tainter collected remarkable informa- 
tion on the status indicator role of grave goods. 
The quantity and quality of grave goods is often 
credited with status indicator role by archae- 
ologists. By contrast, grave-goods had this func- 
tion in less than 596 of the 93 ethnographic ex- 
amples.” At the same time, this result contra- 
dicts L. Binford's results, since grave goods had 
status indicator role in almost half of his exam- 
ples.§ All these highlight that the choice of 
anthropological examples can seriously influ- 
ence archaeological conclusions. J. A. Tainter's 
model also neglects the influential role of reli- 
gion and that of the time factor. The reason is 
that it is a question whether differences of en- 
ergy investment change in time or not. If they 
change, one can easily explain chronological 
differences by social differences and reversely.2% 
Many researchers emphasized that burying the 
deceased in decorated clothing, with adorn- 
ments and rich grave goods lost its meaning by 
the spread of the use of closed coffins. By that 
the representation of wealth or status manifests 
itself in a different way; for example the paint- 
ing of the coffin itself or its material can be ex- 
pressive.?66 

Severalrites and customs connect to burials, 
which may give an opportunity to the expres- 
sion of status; for example the redistribution of 
a great amount of valuables on the burial feast, 
or the destruction of the deceased person's prop- 
erties."* Even if these leave any kind of archae- 
ological traces behind, they do not necessarily 
belong directly to the grave, but could have also 
taken place in the settlement in the deceased's 
house. It is only possible to connect these events 
with certain graves when some kind of a link 


can be found between — for example — a house 
or a sacrificial pit and a burial. 

Researchers usually regard rich burials proc- 
essed with great energy investment as the graves 
of high-ranked members or leaders of the ana- 
lysed society. However, a Berawan leader for 
example expresses his power and increases his 
prestige by building a burial chamber to one of 
his relatives (no matter how distant he or she 
is). Meanwhile he himself is buried just as sim- 
ply as anybody else in the community"? 

Postprocessual researchers realized that so- 
cial inequality can remain hidden in burials for 
ideological reasons, or quite the opposite, it can 
appear in an overemphasized or distorted way 
ifthere is competition between the members of 
a society. In the case of social instability social 
inequality is reflected in burials more intense- 
ly than in the case of a stable social system. 
Social inequality cannot only be expressed in 
the material culture, but in the attitude towards 
death too, which can appear in fundamentally 
different mortuary practices. The spatial dif- 
ferentiation of different-ranked individuals 
graves, ritual or ceremonial differences, the ap- 
plication of the rites of inhumation or crema- 
tion, varieties in placement and orientation, and 
the use of status goods can all refer to that. 
Furthermore, paleopathological alterations vis- 
ible on the skeleton and a different diet can al- 
so be a sign of high social rank." Danny Miller 
emphasized that it is the interest of the middle 
ranked people — that has the most uncertain 
social situation — to try to increase their social 
rank, esteem and prestige by the magnitude of 
the energy invested in the burial of a deceased 
family member.” 

The burial of certain ranked people into dif- 
ferent cemeteries can cause difficulties from a 
methodological point of view, since this way 
only a minimal social inequality appears with- 
in a cemetery, which might lead to the conclu- 
sion of an egalitarian society. One would only 
think of the possibility that these cemeteries 
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include different ranked people of the same so- 
ciety if various contemporary cemeteries came 
to light within a wider region. These cemeteries 
can imply significant differences even in their 
rites and grave goods. This type of rank-based 
spatial separation might be the reason for the 
outstanding wealth of the Early Copper Age 
cemetery of Varna? 

Defining chronological position as precisely 
as possible can be of prominent importance on 
the course of social inequality analyses. The 
reason is that certain elements of mortuary 
practices connecting to a rank could also be- 
come accessible to others in time, while this 
way they lost their original significance? 

Besides generally applied statistical methods, 
some quantitative analyses specifically devel- 
oped on archaeological data were established 
in order to study social inequality reflected by 
burials. These are usually based on the funda- 
mental assumption that status, rank and wealth 
are closely and directly connected to each oth- 
er. As an example, Susan N. Skomal’s method 
developed during the study of the Copper Age 
cemetery in Tiszapolgár-Basatanya can be men- 
tioned bere 273 However, this relation is not ob- 
vious; M. Fried revealed that it is not always a 
high-ranked individual who seems to be the 
richest. It often occurs that the gifting and dis- 
tribution of wealth is more important than its 
possession (see potlatch).*” 


3.4.3.7. THE RESEARCH OF HORIZONTAL 
SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 


In the second half of the 20" century the study 
of horizontal social differences was quite over- 
shadowed by the research of social inequality. 
On the contrary, in the first half of the 20" cen- 
tury just the opposite was true; researchers 
rather attempted to outline kinship units, line- 
ages and clans.?* To this day the study of hori- 
zontal differences reflected on burials does not 
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have a well-developed methodology. It means a 
fundamental problem that researchers mostly 
do not even explain what they mean by hori- 
zontal differences. Usually they mean differ- 
ences in kinship or lineage, but the expression 
can also include religious and ethnical differ- 
ences, or the belonging to a secret society. The 
avoidance of more precise terms is partly be- 
cause the explanation of varieties considered 
equal and observable on certain elements of 
burials is often arbitrary. For instance, there is 
no method applicable for proving the degree of 
kinships. This problem might be possible to 
solve by the wide-range application of genetic 
investigations. 

Based on ethnographic descriptions, during 
the archaeological research of the burials of 
three Native North-American societies, John 
O'Shea concluded that horizontal social differ- 
ences cannot or can just very hardly be docu- 
mented by archaeological methods. The prima- 
ry cause of this is that these differences are usu- 
ally reflected by certain elements of clothing, 
which leave no archaeological traces at all (for 
example hairdo)."" Since then this statement 
has been queried a number of times, because 
usually several elements of clothing remain in 
burials. In ethnographic examples it is very rare 
that grave goods indicate horizontal differenc- 
es. On the contrary, it is quite frequent that the 
symbol or the totem of a social group appears 
on a funeral ceremony. Choosing grave goods is 
rather the duty of the immediate family." 

According to L. Binford's ethnographic exam- 
ples, the choice of the burial location and orien- 
tation can reflect horizontal differences the 
best," although they can also appear in several 
elements of the rite, which have no archaeol- 
ogical traces (attendance at a funeral, the use of 
symbols during a funeral ceremony, organizing 
and conducting a funeral ceremony)??? 

It is quite frequent in prehistoric research 
that diverse orientation is considered as a sign 
of horizontal differences (as it was visible, it is 
not completely without a reason). However, sev- 
eral examples are known from ethnographic 
descriptions, which draw attention to other 
possibilities of interpretation. Peter J. Ucko de- 
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scribed the example of the Ashanti, who apply 
two reverse orientations in practice — this way 
the interpretation as horizontal difference could 
be plausible. Nonetheless, basically the different 
interpretation of the same belief can be revealed 
behind the two orientations, and they do not 
reflect horizontal differences. The reason is that 
according to the Ashanti's belief, the deceased 
has to be buried with face turned away from 
the village (because of the fear of the dead per- 
son’s return), but some believe that dead people 
turn around in their graves, so they bury them 
with face towards the village." On the basis of 
other examples, personal selection and the dif 
ferent rate of conservatism can also influence 
the choice of orientation, placement or posi- 
tion.’* 

The most important question from a perspec- 
tive of social archaeological research is how 
horizontal social differences and social inequal- 
ities can be differentiated on the basis of buri- 
als. There is no method developed for this yet. 
Archaeologically visible features considered 
“equal” (for example the orientation of a grave) 
characteristics of graves are usually regarded as 
signs of horizontal differences, while features 
implying quantitative or qualitative differenc- 
es are regarded as signs of social inequality. 
However, if for instance a compass point has out- 
standing significance for ideological reasons, 
than the orientation of graves can express dif- 
ferences in rank. If it attached to another, clear- 
ly visible difference in wealth, it can be inter- 
preted as a sign of social inequality. J. O'Shea 
illustrates with an expressive example how 
easy it is to confuse the reflection of horizontal 
social differences and social inequality in bur- 
ials. In his example there are three kinship 
groups. If the totem of all three groups are bur- 
ied and they preserve up to now, we will find 
three completely different groups, and their in- 
terpretation will not mean a particular problem. 
If, however, two of the three groups" totems are 
made of organic, perishable materials, we might 
easily interpret the remaining totem as a sign 
of social inequality. If none of the groups’ totems 
are made of non-perishable materials, we will 
have no opportunity to distinguish the three 


groups within the seemingly homogeneous unit 
at all% 

Furthermore, it might be helpful that con- 
trary to social inequality, gender and age dis- 
tribution within a group is normal in the case 
of horizontal social differences. However, this 
normal distribution is true only in case we mean 
kinship relations by horizontal differences, 
since secret societies/alliances are generally or- 
ganized on the basis of gender or age. 

The expression of theoretically equivalent 
horizontal differences (in burials) is of major 
importance in times of competition between 
social groups. During these times funerals serve 
excellent occasions for strengthening bonds, as 
well as for emphasizing diversity from others, 
and stressing group unity.*% 


3.4.3.8. THE USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN THE ANALYSIS OF PREHISTORIC CEMETERIES 


In the case of a great amount of data the ar- 
chaeological application of statistical methods 
is very reasonable; without them it is impossible 
or at least very difficult to comprehend them. 
Although statistics help in the recognition of 
tendencies and correlations within the find ma- 
terial, sampling and the representativeness of 
the samples means a serious methodological 
problem. Excavated graves cannot be consid- 
ered as random sampling by any means, since 
every aspect of burials is deliberately selected. 
It is made even more complicated because it is 
unknown how many percent of the whole cem- 
etery and the onetime population is covered by 
the excavated cemetery part. In fact, the exca- 
vated find material cannot be considered sample 
in a literal, statistical sense. We only have a few 
excavated grave groups with sufficient number 
of graves in the Carpathian Basin — Aszód-Papi 
földek is on the lowest limit of that —, which 
notably restricts the possibility of statistical 
analyses. The number of the excavated graves 
of other sites studied in the monograph does not 
enable a detailed statistical analysis which is 
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possible in the case of the graves of Aszód. Later 
it will be visible that Aszód-Papi földek is a 
typical example proving that even if there is 
sufficient number of graves for statistical anal- 
yses, in case the data extractable from exca- 
vated graves are too homogeneous or — in con- 
trast — show too many varieties, significant 
differences cannot be statistically proven. Thus, 
due to the too low number of cases, significant 
correlation cannot be seen statistically between 
two variables. Similarly, unique characteristics 
(observable on a few graves) cannot be inter- 
preted statistically; these can be only archaeo- 
logically interpreted in the future. 

By the spread of New Archaeology, statisti- 
calanalyses received a greater emphasis in pre- 
historic research. Processual archaeologists 
assumed that real social structures are reflect- 
ed in mortuary practices, which can be precise- 
ly described and interpreted by quantitative 
methods. As a result of the advance of postproc- 
essual archaeology, and by emphasising the ef- 
fects of ideology on burials, the use of quanti- 
tative methods decreased significantly, since 
symbols and ideology are usually regarded as 
phenomena which cannot be quantified.’*” 

Practically everyone — followers of either 
theoretical school — agrees with the fundamen- 
tal assumption that patterns observable in bur- 
ials bear a meaning; they reflect an element of 
the real, ideal or ideologically influenced social 
structure, and they play a role in its manifesta- 
tion. However, the statistical analysis of burial 
data is even more difficult, since in most cases 
we can reckon with the network of overlapping 
information concerning elements of social struc- 
ture, for example according to age, gender or so- 
cial inequality. For that very reason it cannot 
be expected that one would be able to outline 
clear, exclusive units or groups. It is especially 
true by taking into account that the majority of 
original data has been perished.^* 

One can only use statistical methods by pre- 
suming that human behaviour can be quanti- 
fied. Processualists accepted this, and applied 
methods borrowed from natural sciences and 


255 Either because they originate from artefacts or decorative motifs etc. made of organic material, or because certain 
segments of social inequality were manifested in an element of the mortuary practice leaving no archaeological 
traces at all. For example the length of mourning or the individuals who participated in the funeral. 


sociology in archaeological research. One of the 
reasons that these methods are preferred among 
archaeologists is that they are believed to be 
objective methods. On the contrary, critical ob- 
servation of these statistical methods proves 
that they are subjective in several elements and 
they are not trouble-free at all. 

In order to perform statistical analyses, the 
information originating from excavated graves 
has to be organized into a database, thus the 
information has to be encoded. This process 
already includes several subjective decisions. 
For example, it has to be decided whether we 
want to use nominal or interval/scale variables. 
It has to be admitted that data recording sig- 
nificantly influences our future results. Indeed, 
improperly chosen encoding can hide the or- 
der hidden in the data set. Taking the study of 
grave pottery as an example; it is possible that 
the different decorations of vessels had a signi- 
ficance, but we will not realize this if we only 
examine whether there was a vessel in the grave 
or not, or how many were there. In a contrary 
case, however, if the fact alone that someone was 
buried with a vessel had significance, but we 
make a detailed analysis of vessels and list them 
into categories with fine typology, then the data 
become too fragmented and the essentials re- 
main hidden. A good solution is quite difficult 
to find. In addition, the interpretation of statis- 
tical results is also quite subjective. 

In prehistoric Hungarian archaeology I. Za- 
lai-Gaál was the first to apply statistical analy- 
ses developed by Jan Lichardus for studying 
social archaeological questions."? In his PhD 
thesis he analysed Central European Neolithic 
cemeteries, 9 later he examined burials of the 
Southeastern Transdanubian Late Neolithic 
Lengyel culture in his academic doctoral the- 
sis.” In his PhD dissertation he listed the age- 
and gender-specific distribution of grave goods 
into hierarchic system according to quantitative 
and qualitative variables, and presented it on a 
cemetery map.*” Practically he continued this 
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research in his academic thesis. I. Zalai-Gaál 
interpreted all the grave groups excavated on 
Southeastern Transdanubian Lengyel sites as 
independent cemeteries.?? This way, for exam- 
ple, he classified the graves unearthed in Zengó- 
várkony into 21 cemeteries. He meticulously 
examined the characteristics of graves (e.g. ori- 
entation, placement, body position, body pos- 
tures and grave goods — including precise pot- 
tery typology, food provisions of the graves etc. 
— custom groups related to grave goods of tools, 
ornaments and costume elements). He performed 
frequency analysis on all of these artefacts and 
their correlations. Furthermore, he illustrated 
the characteristics of graves and the custom 
groups derived from their combinations on the 
cemetery map." Perhaps the greatest disadvan- 
tage of his method is that he split data into too 
small pieces, therefore many information van- 
ished among the details. A question is, for exam- 
ple, whether a custom that only occurs in one or 
two cases out of 658 analysed burials can be con- 
sidered an independent custom group or not. 

Apart from one-variable descriptive statis- 
tics, crosstabulations with two or three varia- 
bles form basis in the examination of burials. 
The archaeological application of multivariate 
statistical analyses became widely spread in the 
1970s.” Among these cluster analysis gained 
the highest popularity among archaeologists. 
Factor analysis and principal component anal- 
ysis were often used beside cluster analysis, but 
with much less success. Correspondence analy- 
sisis a relatively new statistical method, which 
was also successfully applied to archaeological 
samples. 

Johannes Müllers work is an excellent ex- 
ample for the simultaneous, complementary use 
of different statistical methods; he used fre- 
quency analyses, two variable-analyses, age- and 
gender-specific analysis, seriation, factor- and 
correspondence analysis for the examination of 
the Late Neolithic burials of the Elbe and Saale 
regions. 


2% Many researchers queried this approach, and in fact it never turned out whether it was justified or not. 
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Cluster analysis 


Besides being easily interpretable, cluster anal- 
ysis is probably popular because archaeologists 
aim to classify their data into clear and mean- 
ingful groups. However, it is not the most ap- 
propriate method for the study of burials. Cluster 
analysis classifies cases into groups which can 
be seen as homogeneous from the inside, but 
different from the outside, and which are clear- 
ly separated from each other. 

Cluster analysis is a fundamentally subjective 
method, since it is researchers who define var- 
iables according to which they would like to 
classify graves. This alone requires some kind 
of presuppositions. Improperly encoded data 
can obscure or distort the structure hidden in 
the data set." If a meaningless variable is in- 
cluded in the analysis, the results can be strong- 
ly distorted. Involving too many variables in the 
examination can similarly have negative effects. 
Therefore it is a question which result obtained 
by different cluster analyses can be considered 
correct. It is difficult to reply, and it usually de- 
pends on the preconceptions of the archaeolo- 
gists performing the analysis; probably the ver- 
sion supporting their preconceptions will be 
accepted as correct." The fact alone that cluster 
analyses performed by different mathematical 
methods create different groups proves the 
weakness of the method. Since the aim of clus- 
ter analysis is to create groups, it endeavours 
to do that even if there are actually no groups 
in the data set at all. Thus it has to be decided 
during the evaluation of the results whether 
they included real groups or not. Although in 
most cases the interpretation of clusters result- 
ing from the analysis meets with serious obsta- 
cles, the method is widely used.” 

Ellen-Jane Pader successfully applied cluster 
analysis for the interpretation of the graves ex- 
cavated in Holywell Row and Westgarth Gar- 
dens. The determination of sex by anthropo- 
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logical methods and gender-based grave goods 
were identical, and in cluster analysis they also 
created two clearly separated, large groups." 


Factor analysis and principal component 
analysis 


Factor analysis also gained popularity in the 
1970s, since then, however, the method has lost 
much of it. Aside from more difficult statistical 
problems, the applicability of the method for 
burials can be doubted from an archaeological 
aspect, because in case of low number of sam- 
ples (usually a sample with at least 100-200 
cases can be considered sufficient), it is highly 
uncertain. Part of the researchers believes that 
factor analysis cannot be used for binary data 
at all, although most of the burial data is like 
that. The interpretation and number of factors 
can mean further difficulties. Similarly to clus- 
ter analysis, variables involved in the research 
and the encoding of data greatly influences the 
final results. For example, in Peter Van de Vel- 
de's analysis the majority of his variables con- 
nect to pottery, which evidently distorts the 
results in favour of the significance of ceram- 
ics." In terms of burial analysis the disadvan- 
tage of factor analysis is that it does not repre- 
sent smaller groups properly. For example, in 
the case of social inequality those who are at the 
top of the social ladder (who are few in number) 
barely or does not appear at all in the result. In 
addition, the interpretation of the obtained fac- 
tors is subjective." 

Beside cluster analysis J. A. Tainter also used 
factor analysis for the interpretation of the 439 
graves unearthed in the site of Klunk Gibson 
mounds, which he considered successful, even 
though he thought that due to the usually insuf- 
ficient data the method in general was not suit- 
able for the analysis of burials. For analysing 
Native American burials, J. O'Shea also used 


This approach can be easily traced on J. A. Tainter's work, in which he distinguished groups of differentranked 


people on the basis of energy invested in their burials. Comparing the results of two types of cluster analyses (ag- 
glomerative and divisive) he concluded that the groups received through the latter method can be explained by the 
theory of different energy investment. As a result he drew the conclusion that agglomerative method is not ap- 
propriate for the interpretation of burial data at all (TANTER 1975, 8). 
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factor and cluster analyses together. His results 
are methodologically doubtful, since the num- 
ber of analysed graves was too low — which 
alone queries the correctness of statistical anal- 
yses —, in addition, the proportion of variables 
compared to this was too high." P. van de Velde 
studied Linear Pottery culture graves excavated 
in Elsloo with the use of principal component 
analysis. In his opinion the first component can 
be interpreted chronologically, numerous com- 
ponents represented men and women, one com- 
ponent divided rich graves from the others, and 
furthermore he also interpreted matrilineal lin- 
eage and strange elements as independent com- 
ponents.’ 


Seriation 


In order to analyse burials in respect of so- 
cial questions, the chronological relationship 
among graves has to be clarified first, as we can 
only study contemporaneous graves together. 
Beyond the methods of vertical and horizontal 
stratigraphy the best aid for this is offered by 
seriation. Seriation is based on the assumption 
that artefacts gradually change in time. The 
graves alone can be arranged in a relative chron- 
ological sequence by the observation of the 
change of artefacts and assemblages in burials. 
Stratigraphic data and seriation can greatly 
complete each other; although it does not mean 
that one of them is incorrect if they do not show 
identical results. The reason is that seriation 
only gives the statistical probability of the order 
of artefacts — and of graves along with that —, 
while stratigraphy gives their real order. As an 
example, in case a young individual is buried in 
a formerly dug grave with new, “fashionable” 
artefacts, and an older individual is buried in a 
latter dug grave with old, “outdated” artefacts, 
the real order of grave digging can be reverse to 
the general order of artefact types.” 

The disadvantage of seriation is that it can 
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only be performed on artefacts which occur at 
least in two graves; hence unique types cannot 
be involved in the examination. In case of too 
homogeneous graves representing a short pe- 
riod of time the method can either not be suc- 
cessful. In addition, too frequent artefact types 
have to be eliminated from the investigation in 
most cases, since they dominate, and this way 
distort seriation. Too rich units (graves) cause 
similar problems, as they offer too many points 
of connection, and this way their places within 
the order can be easily varied. 

Its further disadvantage is that this method 
arranges the examined units into a forced con- 
tinuous order, even if they do not form a series 
in reality. It is a common mistake that a seri- 
ation is seemingly successful, but after observ- 
ing it more carefully, it reveals that it is only 
divided according to gender. This problem can 
be solved by the independent seriation of gen- 
der-specific artefacts or with their omission. 
These kinds of and similar hidden mistakes can 
be more easily found and eliminated by the use 
of correspondence analysis. 


Correspondence analysis 


A great advantage of correspondence analysis 
is that it can be applied to both binary and mea- 
surement variables. Correspondence analysis 
explores the structure hidden in the data set on 
the basis of average similarity between the units 
or types. This method can be applied well for 
burial analysis, since it can equally reveal the 
continuity and grouping of data. Contrary to 
seriation and cluster analysis, its greatest ad- 
vantage is that in case no structure can be ob- 
served within the data, it will show that too. 
For this reason it can be excellently applied to 
the examination of the relative chronological 
sequence of graves, *% or to study social archae- 
ological questions.*? Naturally, in this case it is 
also the archaeologist's duty to interpret the 
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While cluster analysis arranges data into groups by all means, even if there are no groups in the data set in reality, 


seriation orders them into a continuous sequence, even if no such system can be observed. 
*$ Perfect seriation appears in correspondence analysis in parabolic shape. 
30 If different groups can be distinguished in the data, then clearly distinct groups appear on the plot of the corre- 
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results.* This method is extremely sensitive to 
outliers, which distort and obscure general pat- 
terns hidden in the data?! However, with the 
elimination of outliers it can provide good re- 
sults. 

Supplementing with seriation, Jens-Henrik 
Bech successfully applied it for example to the 
relative chronological study of the Late Iron Age 
cemeteries Slusegárd and Bornholm. Analysing 
grave goods of the 6-7" century graves of Got 
land, the groups of different assemblages re- 
lated to men and women were also success- 
fully proven.*” 


3.4.3.9. METHODS OF MORTUARY ANALYSIS APPLIED 
DURING PROCESSING 


After collecting the data of burials, I built a da- 
tabase on the attributes of the graves with the 
help of SPSS 15.0, PAST*? and WINBASP soft- 
wares. In order to minimize the information 
loss that occurs during encoding, and taking 
different research methods into account, I en- 
coded the data on many levels with the use of 
nominal and scale variables. 
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As a first step I created one-variable descrip- 
tive statistics (frequency) for the description of 
certain characteristics of burials, and the study 
of their frequencies. I represented their spatial 
distribution — as far as it was possible — on 
the maps of the excavated sites. 

As the next step, I studied the correlation 
between the characteristics of graves with age 
and gender by crosstabulations and variance 
analysis, then the correlation between certain 
elements of grave offerings and elements of 
burial rituals by the use of the same methods. 
Finally, I prepared multivariate analyses for the 
demonstration of possible chronological differ- 
ences (seriation, correspondence analysis), and 
the analysis of grave good associations (cluster 
and correspondence analysis). 

The number of graves excavated on certain 
sites basically determined which methods were 
possible to use on which sites. The collective 
application of all the above mentioned statisti- 
cal methods was only necessary in the case of 
Asz6d-Papi földek, on the other sites there was 
no possibility for performing multivariate anal- 
ysis due to the low number of graves and the po- 
verty of grave goods. 


?! McHucH 1999, 80-84. In effect, this problem is given by all statistical methods, since the purpose of all is to find 
tendencies and regularities in large amounts of data. Therefore they are usually not suitable for the interpretation 
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4. SOCIAL ARCHAFOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF EASTERN 
HUNGARIAN LATE NEOLITHIC BURIALS 


I began the complex social archaeological anal- 
ysis of the Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic 
and the research of archaeologically visible 
traces of social inequality with the examina- 
tion of burials. These are the sources that pro- 
vide the most evidences for the connections 
between certain finds, or phenomena and indi- 
viduals, or their tighter social environment. 

In this chapter I discuss all sites that were 
available for me in alphabetical order, irrespec- 
tive of the number of excavated graves or the 
information value of the sites or finds. This 
chapter clearly reveals that the information 


4.1. Aszód-Papi földek 
4.1.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


István Asztalos discovered the site in 1959, 
when even the spread of the Lengyel complex 
in Northern Transdanubia was a question. Át 
this time no connections could be seen yet be- 
tween Moravian, Lower Austrian and Southern 
Transdanubian finds. 

It only became obvious due to the results 
of excavations that had begun in Aszód-Papi 
fóldek in the 1960s, topographical research in 
Northern Transdanubia, and studies in Slovakia, 
that the Lengyel complex forms a coherent, 
large cultural unit." 

A few potsherds got to the collection of the 
archbishop lyceum of Eger from the area of the 
onetime "Vas" brickyard already at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century; this, however, did not 
arouse the attention of researchers. After the 
discovery of the site, first (from 1960) small- 
scale trial excavations, and later (in 1966, 1969, 
1970, 1972) extensive excavations were conduct- 
ed by N. Kalicz. These were followed by sev- 
eral smaller rescue excavations during several 
seasons (in 1974, 1975, 1981, 1982). The size of the 
area excavated under the direction of N. Kalicz 
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value of the sites is far from equal; there are 
great differences in the number of graves as 
well as in the extent of excavated areas. On the 
course of interpretation this obviously makes 
necessary a critical approach of information; 
however, I believe that in the present research 
situation we can outline the most complete pic- 
ture of the period if we consider all available 
information, while we handle them in their 
right place. Although I tried to analyse all sites 
according to equal criteria it was not always 
possible due to the quantity or quality of avail- 
able finds or documentations. 


4 


was around 5000 m?. ** In 1994 he opened a new 
trial trench on the planned location of the Lu- 
theran High School. In the following year Atti- 
la Suhajda carried out a smaller excavation due 
to the building of the school. 

Since that, private construction works have 
been taking place constantly on the site. Al- 
though in the course of these constructions set- 
tlement features were often revealed, archaeo- 
logists of the museum of Aszód have not yet had 
an opportunity for an excavation, only for mon- 
itoring. Ás a consequence, the site is almost 
completely destroyed by now. 


4.1.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF THE SITE 


East of the Danube sites of the Lengyel complex 
are only known in the Gódólló Hills and North- 
eastern Hungary (a few sporadic settlements).* 
In the area east of Budapest (on the Gódólló and 
Nógrád hillside) 26 sites were successfully lo- 
calized as a result of topographic researches.*” 
This area is the peripheral distribution area 
of the culture; therefore it is also attached to 


According to N. Kalicz this is 2% of the entire site (KALicz 1985a, 1T). 


cultures of the Great Hungarian Plain ín many 
ways. This connection ís reflected by the find 
material and ritual customs too.** 

The site is situated at the ridge of an east- 
western hill and its slopes running parallel to 
the main street of the town, and it is surround- 
ed by the two streams Galga and Szentkereszt. 
The hill emerges from its environment in 15-30 
m. N. Kalicz discovered 700-meter-long traces 
of the settlement on the wide ridge of the hill, 
and they could also be followed 350-400 m wide 
on the gentle northern, as well as the steep 
southern slopes. Settlement features and bur- 
ials were also found at the foot of the hill; at the 
stream bank 27 In the time of the excavations 
the prehistoric site had been already built in 
partially, thus N. Kalicz could not determine 
the edge of the settlement, he only estimated its 
size to 20-25 ha." Based on Valéria Kulcsár's 
observations the site could be much larger than 
N. Kalicz estimated it.?! On the basis of recent 
find announcements and on-site surveys the 
original size of the site could be around 35-40 
ha. Even with its size Aszód is highly outstand- 
ing compared to other Lengyel settlements lo- 
cated east of the Danube. 


4.1.3. POSITION OF THE GRAVES WITHIN 
THESITE 


4.1.3.1. RELATION OF BURIALS WITH SETTLEMENT 
FEATURES 


In Aszód-Papi fóldek the research and rescue 
excavations, and the find announcements all 
certify that graves organized in groups can be 
found in the entire area of the settlement. On 
the basis of vertical stratigraphy it seems that 
the location of the settlement as well as the 
burials changed within the area of the site sev- 
eral times.*” Vertical stratigraphy could be ob- 


38 Karicz 2006; KaLicz 2008. 

39 KALICz 1985a, 9, 13-14. 

320 KALICZ 1985a, 14. 

?! Depository of the PETŐFI MUSEUM IN Aszop 1278-2005. 
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served between the settlement features and the 
burials in many cases, although we can only find 
four superpositions where graves with pottery 
grave goods cut each other? 

Among the altogether 224 investigated buri- 
als 131 were disturbed in some way. This means 
58.5% of the graves, which is a fairly great pro- 
portion. This number includes graves that were 
already disturbed during prehistoric times while 
digging a later pit or burial, or possibly by ani- 
mals, as well as graves that were damaged in 
the course of earthworks (constructions, agri- 
cultural activities) or excavations, to such an 
extent that makes their interpretation quite 
difficult. This has significantly influenced to 
what degree the site can be interpreted even 
from a social archaeological aspect. At the same 
time, only a small proportion of these burials 
was damaged so badly that they perished com- 
pletely or became totally useless in terms of in- 
terpretation. 


4.1.3.2. RELATION OF THE GRAVES WITH EACH OTHER 


In the western part of the large, cohesive area 
excavated by N. Kalicz, he defined three clearly 
separated grave groups (Grave Groups A, B, CH 
He listed 3l graves to Group A, 34 graves to Group 
B, and 29 graves to Group C (Map 1). He thought 
that group C had possibly not been completely 
unearthed, and further burials belonged to it in 
the northern area. He thought that the five graves 
located in the north-western area of the exca- 
vated surface were the southern edge of another 
grave group. The grave groups run in a N-S di- 
rection. The long trial trenches opened west of 
the excavated area support the existence of grave 
groups, since larger, empty areas separate three- 
five graves situated close to each other.” In the 
eastern part covering around 1600 m? of the large 
surface, NW-SE oriented groups can be expect- 


As an example, Grave 94 of Grave Group A had been dug into Pit 59/a, but the skull was removed later during a dis- 


turbance. It is probable that the skull found farther in the pit belonged to this grave. After being refilled completely, 
further graves — Graves 181 and 183 — were buried in this large pit. It was even more frequent that graves were bur- 
ied in pits that had been already filled in, as burials were rarely disturbed during pit diggings (KaLicz 1985a, 30). 
33 Karicz 1985a, 21. Grave 47 cut Grave 54, Grave 185 cut Grave 186, Grave 147 cut Grave 149, and Grave 52 cut Grave 50. 
324 The excavations took place in ca. 4 m wide trenches oriented to N-S or E-W, and connected to each other. The 
finally coherently researched area was excavated during several seasons between 1960 and 1982, in smaller de- 


tails. 
95 Karicz 1985a, 30. 


ed. Within the groups, graves often lay so close 
to each other that the edges of the graves almost 
adjoined. However, this tendency is not true for 
all cases, since the graves of Group B lay a bit 
farther from each other; not so close as the bur- 
ials of Grave Groups A or C. This characteristic 
feature has an effect even on the extent of grave 
groups. The extent of Grave Group A consisting 
of 3l graves is much smaller than that of Group 
B. Grave Group C is partly very dense with a 
structure similar to Group A, however, its south- 
ern part is looser. It makes the analysis of the 
grave groups more difficult that only Group A 
(or possibly Group E too) can be considered 
wholly excavated. In my opinion the graves un- 
covered in the 1982 excavation trench north of 
the group, which reach as far as the section 
wall, also belong to Grave Group B. This way we 
do not have any information regarding how 
many graves might belong to this group in 
northern direction, thus Group B cannot be con- 
sidered wholly excavated. The situation of Grave 
Group C is similar to that. This grave group is 
situated in the northern part of the large exca- 
vation area, and clearly outreaches it in northern 
direction. It is possible that Graves 27 and 28, 
discovered in the separated trench XV, also be- 
longed to this group. If we take the structure of 
the three more easily definable grave groups as 
a basis, then it seems likely that the graves 
situated in the eastern part of the surface form 
NW-SE oriented grave groups. So, at least two, 
but rather three groups can be distinguished, 
within which graves concentrate and lay much 
closer to each other than in the areas between 
them. Using this method further grave groups 
can be distinguished. The edge of a group can 
be found west of Grave Group A, and further two 
grave groups came to light in the trial trench 
opened westwards. In the K-L trial trench fur- 
ther two grave groups were also found. It is 
similarly probable that the graves in the small- 
er, separated northern trenches belonged to 
further three or four grave groups. 

While analysing burials, a number of diffi- 
culties have to be faced of which N. Kalicz has 


also warned. First of all, even if we consider a 
grave group completely excavated, it does not 
necessarily mean that we know the onetime, 
complete group. Numerous graves were already 
disturbed during prehistory, in the time of the 
Lengyel culture, when this area was used as a 
settlement. Many example of this could be found 
in the course of the excavation, as in such cases 
the disturbed skeleton parts had been thrown 
back to the uncovered pit disarticulately.?" There 
are also examples proving that a grave was dis- 
turbed so shortly after the burial that the dis- 
turbed skeleton parts were dragged out of the 
grave pit together, in anatomical order.” Later, 
inthe Iron Age the burials were disturbed again, 
however, these pits with relatively small diam- 
eter never destroyed the graves completely. 
Finally, due to agricultural activities the site has 
been continuously destroyed in the modern 
times. As a consequence of construction works 
that have taken place in the last two decades 
the site is practically destroyed by now. 

Of the altogether 224 uncovered graves 186 
are found in the cohesively excavated area; from 
social aspects these can be analysed in their 
context too. Because of the position of the ex- 
cavation trenches the other graves can serve 
information concerning the extent of the "cem- 
etery”, but they cannot be fully evaluated in the 
absence of information regarding their broader 
context. Besides, it means a serious problem in 
the main excavation area that the boundaries 
of the *cemetery" cannot be determined from 
any directions. 


4.1.4. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 
4.1.4.1. AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION??? 


The sex of the deceased could be determined in 
79.5% of the uncovered burials (in 178 cases), and 
their age in 80.8% (in 181 cases). In the determi- 
nable cases children were buried in 42.1% of the 
graves (75 burials), females in 35.4% (63 burials), 
and males in 22.5% (40 burials) (Figs 3-5). 


56 Although N. Kalicz does not mention exactly which graves could belong to this group in his opinion, the number of 
graves is equal this way. At the same time, N. Kalicz considered this group completely excavated (KAticz 1985a, 30). 
?7 Within Grave Group B a hiatus can be observed in the order of burials between Graves 119, 130 and 137. Pit 36/0 
was dug here, after the graves. N. Kalicz assumed that the bones found in the pit disarticulately were parts of the 


grave missing here (KAricz 1985a, 30). 


38 A good example of that is Pit L/a, in which parts of Grave 202 were found coherently (KaLicz 1985a, 30). 

22 Zsuzsanna K. Zoffmann performed anthropological analyses on the skeletons, according to the following age 
categories: Infans +0-1 year old, Infans 1 1-6 years old, Infans II 7-14 years old, Juvenilis 15-22 years old, Adultus 23-39 years 
old, Maturus 40-59 years old, Senilis 60-x years old (ZOFFMANN in prep.). 


^ BE 
Male 40 | 179 | 225 | 225 
. Female 62 | 277 | 348 | 573 
Valid 
Child 76 | 339 | 427 | 100.0 
Total 178 | 795 | 100.0 
Ec Not 
Missing | determinable | ^9 | 205 
Total 224 | 100.0 
Fig. 3. Frequency of male, female and child graves 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
B Male 
Ei Female 
Child 


Fig. 4. Frequency of male, female and child burials 
in Aszód-Papi földek 


The ratio of adults (55.8%) and sub-adults 
(44.2%) in the excavated cemetery section con- 
verged to the expected normal proportion.* 
The high ratio of children is remarkable, because 
their bones often remained in a very bad condi- 
tion and the majority of their burials were dis- 
turbed. Among the anthropologically deter- 
mined cases infants lay in six graves (3.3%), 
Infans I aged children in 32 graves (17.890), and 
Infans II aged children in 33 graves (18.3%). 
Juvenilis were in nine graves (5%), Adultus in 42 
graves (23.3%), Maturusin 51 graves (28.3%), and 
Senilis in seven graves (3.9%) (Figs 5-6). 


E 
al 5] S 35 
= 2 = ES 
2 5 B 35 
En a > OA 
Valid | Infans 6 | 27 | 33 | 33 
Infans I 32 | 143 | 178 | 211 
Infans II 33 | 147 | 183 | 394 
Juvenilis 9 | 40 | 50 | 444 
Adultus 42 | 18.8 | 233 | 678 
Maturus 51 | 228 | 283 | 961 
Senilis 7 31 3.9 | 100.0 
Total 180 | 804 | 100.0 
Missing] Not 4 196 
determinable 4 i 
Total 224 | 100.0 


Fig. 5. Frequency of age-at-death categories in 
Aszód-Papi fóldek 


There are considerable differences in the spa- 
tial distribution of sexes. In group A the ratio 
of children burials is extremely high, while only 
two male — although outstandingly rich in 
grave goods — and five female burials were dis- 
tinguished. On the contrary, the ratio of males 
(11 and 7 graves) and females (9 and 6 graves) 
was fairly equal in groups B and C. There is even 
a spatial difference to be noticed in group B: 
male graves are concentrated in the central, 
whereas female graves in the southern part of 
the group. There were again a high number of 
children burials in group C and E. In groups D 
and E, female graves dominated. Male graves 
are concentrated in the eastern part of the group 
E (Map 2). No regularities can be observed in the 
choice of buriallocation according to the age of 
the deceased (Map ). 


4.1.4.2. DEMOGRAPHY 
Considering the ratio of the children's graves 


that account for 42.796, the cemetery section 
excavated in Aszód can be considered to be rep- 


30 Methodologically, it was necessary to treat the children as a "third gender" when analysing the burial rites in rela- 
tion to age and sex. As it is not possible to determine the sex of children by anthropological methods, we can 
minimize the statistically missing cases, and separate the ones that are problematic to identify due to missing data. 
At the same time, we are able to see the ratio of adults and subadults. Only those burials are included that can be 


identified anthropologically. 
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Infans Infans I Infans II 


Juvenilis 


Senilis 


Adultus Maturus 


Fig. 6. Frequency of age-at-death categories in Aszód-Papi földek 


resentative. It is only the lack of the youngest 
one, the infants, that is striking. If the graves of 
the missing infants are added to the number of 
known graves, the ratio of children is sufficient 
for a demographically representative sample." 

Apart from the absence of infants, the rela- 
tively low number of Juvenilis questions the fact 
whether the cemetery can really be considered 
representative. Here again we need to deal with 
the problem of the juveniles being buried else- 
where or following a rite that did not leave ar- 
chaeological traces; thus the cemetery cannot 
be considered representative of the whole com- 
munity. This is the conclusion that P. Racz- 
ky and A. Anders arrived at when they exam- 
ined the Late Neolithic graves of the horizontal 
settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom, where the 
number of Juvenilis graves was similarly low. At 


See Pages 44-46. 

? Raczkv-ANpens 2006, 27. 

33 AcsADI-NEMESKERI 1970, 26-27; REGA 1997, 236. 
AcsApI-NEMESKERI 1970, 66. 
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the same time, in Polgár-Csószhalom, children 
in the Infans II age group are also underrepre- 
sented. After childhood and up until reaching 
adulthood, mortality decreases steeply, which 
might be the reason why the number of graves 
in this age set is low in the cemetery of Aszód- 
Papi földek. 

Another significant issue from the point of 
demographic representativeness is whether the 
ratio of sexes within the cemetery is appropri- 
ate for a stable or slightly increasing popula- 
tion.** In Aszód-Papi földek the ratio of male 
and female burials is about 2:3. One of the ex- 
planations for the high number of either sex may 
be that they were buried elsewhere or following 
different rites, which again questions whether 
the cemetery is representative. If men are under- 
represented in a cemetery, the reason might well 


be that they died away Írom the settlement in 
warfare or hunting, but we also need to take 
into account the practice of polygamy. Although 
it is far less well known from anthropological 
examples, the practice of polyandry cannot be 
excluded either in the reverse case? 

The mortality profile in Aszód is very similar 
to that of the Early Bronze Age Mokrin ceme- 
tery. Infant graves are practically missing from 
both cemetery sections, but, at the same time, 
the ratio of children in the Infans I and Infans II 
age groups is high enough to consider them rep- 
resentative. In the case of Mokrin, Elizabeth 
Rega assumed that infants were buried within 
the settlement. The mortality rate of people be- 
tween 1-20 years of age in Mokrin corresponds 
to that can be expected, more substantial dif 
ferences can only be observed in adulthood. 
According to E. Rega, this is because of the ten- 
dentious underestimation of the age of adults; 
however, she cannot exclude the possibility of 
this age group being overrepresented in the 
cemetery. The mortality rate of adults in Aszód 
is also very similar to that of the adults in 
Mokrin with the difference that in Aszód-Papi 
fóldek Maturus adults compose the largest group. 
The ratio of sexes in Mórágy-Túzkódomb and 
Aszód-Papi földek is very similar, infant graves 
are missing from both cemeteries and Maturus 
females comprise the largest group." 

According to N. Kalicz, on the basis of the 
size of the excavated area and the number of 
discovered graves we can deal with at least 
10000 burials in Aszód-Papi fóldek,* and he 
concludes that inhabitants at the settlement of 
Aszód numbered about 500 people at any one 
time. The comparison of population size cal- 
culated on the basis of settlement size and the 
number of excavated burials (based on which 
conclusions about the representative nature of 
the cemetery can also be made) is more difficult 
because of the fact that the number of houses at 
any time in the site cannot be calculated. 
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See Pages 44-46. 
36 REGA 1997, 236, 239-240. 
37 ZOFFMANN 2004, 138-140. 
38 Karicz 1985a, 22. 
39 Karcz 2001, 160. 


4.1.5. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.1.5.1. BURIAL RITES 


The overwhelming majority of the graves un- 
covered in Aszód-Papi földek were crouched 
inhumations. This means 92% (206 graves) of 
the excavated burials. Beside them 6.7% (15 
burials) were cremations, and 1.3% (three 
graves?) cenotaphs (Figs 7-8). Considerable dif- 
ferences also appear between grave groups in 
the spatial distribution of burials following rites 
different from the common. Seven cremation 
burials were in Grave Group A, which represents 
an intense concentration for the altogether 15 
excavated cremation burials. Within the group 
it means 22.5%, which is also extremely high 
for the ratio of all burials, and for their propor- 
tion observed in other groups (Map 4). At the 
same time no cremation burial was found in 
Group B, whereas two were in Grave Group C. 


FS 
S z a |e 
fa & > od 
Valid | Inhumation 206 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 92.0 
Inurned 9 | 40 | 40 | 960 
cremation 
Scattered 6 | 27 | 27 | 987 
cremation 
Cenotaph 3 13 13 [100.0 
Total 224 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Fig. 7. Frequency of burial rites in Aszód-Papi földek 


Nine (4%) inurned cremations came to 
light,” the occurrence of which reflects clear 
spatial grouping. Grave 201 found in the K-L 
trench probably belongs to the group of Graves 
200 and 202, while inurned cremation burials 
191 and 194 were right next to each other in the 
E-W oriented trial trench, together with fur- 


340 Graves 69, 86 and 120. There were finds referring to men (stone and antler axes, wild boar tusk pendants) in all 
three graves, however, two also contained artefacts referring to women (Spondylus bracelets and beads). Ochre paint 
was scattered at the place of the body, which probably symbolized the deceased. 
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On the basis of the grave goods of Grave 190 found during building the foundation of a house — this grave also 


contained an amphora — it can be considered an inurned cremation burial. 
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ther two graves (192 and 195). AII the other in- 
urned cremation burials are situated in the 
northern part of Grave Group A, right next to 
each other. 


Inhumation 


E turned cremation 


Bl Scattered cremation 


Bl Cenotaph 


Fig. 8. Frequency of burial rites in Aszód-Papi földek 


Six (2.7%) scattered cremations were among 
the excavated graves.*” The vessels, ornaments, 
tools were arranged in a small pile, and the cal- 
cined bones were found among these. Both in- 
urned and scattered cremation burials were 
shallow; only scattered cremation Grave 208 
was 108-117 cm deep. Not only the depth but the 
form and size of this grave pit were also similar 
to those of inhumation burials. The pile of cal- 
cined bones was at one end of the grave, while 
grave goods were at the other end.* Although 
the distribution of scattered cremation burials 
is more sporadic than that of inurned burials, 
certain regularities can be discovered even here. 
Scattered cremation Grave 208 was the north- 
ernmost uncovered burial of the grave group 
situated west of Group A. As only five graves 
lying near each other are known from this grave 
group, we do not have sufficient information for 
amore detailed analysis of this group. The most 
scattered cremation burials can be found in 
Grave Group A; three graves, among which two 
were next to each other, in the eastern part of 


the group, and the third one on the north-west- 
ern edge of the grave group. Grave 135 — that 
seems to close the group from south — lays 
on the southern edge of Grave Group C, while 
Grave 212 is one of the northernmost exca- 
vated burials of the group, right next to the 
northern trench wall. Since the northern part 
of Grave Group C is unknown, we cannot allow 
us assumptions concerning the possible pres- 
ence of further cremation burials in the group. 
Both scattered and inurned cremation burials 
connect to three clearly distinguishable grave 
groups. 

In cremation burials ornaments and tools 
were found in a burnt condition; they had been 
probably burnt at the stake together with the 
deceased. Grave 208 is an exception even from 
this, since a pair of unburnt wild boar tusk pen- 
dant was found in it.*** 

The anthropological examination of only four 
cremation burials was performed that revealed 
that an adult female had been buried in an in- 
urned cremation, children in another one, and 
two in scattered cremation graves (Fig. 9). In the 
case of a further inurned cremation, the sex of 
an individual in the Adultus-Maturus age group 
could not be determined. It is certainly worth 
observing that no male were among the deter- 
mined cases, and children were in the majority. 
It seems to be a general trend that the rite of 
cremation was primarily reserved to a group of 
children. However, it is also possible on the ba- 
sis of grave goods that in further three crema- 
tion graves men and boys were buried. 

General trends can be observed in the posi- 
tion of the three cenotaphs within grave groups. 
Grave 120 is one of the southernmost graves of 
Group B; it closed the group from SE direction. 
Grave 69 can be found in a similar position at 
the eastern border of Group E; it closed the 
group from NE. The third one, Grave 86 is at the 
northern excavated edge of Grave Group E; it 
reaches the trench wall, and thus its position 
within the group cannot be determined. It 
seems to be a tendency, however, that cenotaphs 
are located at the border of groups. 


32 [n one of N. Kalicz's publications Grave 105 appears as a scattered cremation (KaLicz 1985a, 25), however, accord- 
ing to Zs. Zoffmann’s anthropological determination the bones of a neonate, and not of a cremated individual were 


placed in it. 
38 Karicz 1985a, 35. 
+ Karicz 1985a, 33, 35. 


S = = 
Infans — | Child 5 1 - 6 
Total 5 1 - 6 
Infans] | Child 30 = 32 
Total 30 - 2 32 
InfansII | Child 33 - - 33 
Total 33 = B 33 
Juvenilis | Male - - 
Female - - 
Child - = 
Total = = 9 
Adultus | Male 19 0 i 19 
Female 20 1 8 21 
Total 39 1 - 40 
Maturus | Male 16 2 = 16 
Female 33 - 8 33 
Total 49 m E 49 
Senilis Male 3 = = 3 
Female 4 - - 4 
Total 7 - = 7 


Fig. 9. Crosstabulation between age-at-death 
categories, sex of the deceased and burial rites 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


4.1.5.2. DEPTH, FORM AND SIZE OF GRAVE PITS 


There are close correlations between the depth 
of graves and the form of grave pits, since only 
the pit form of graves dug most deeply (deeper 
than 80-90 cm) could be observed due to the 
thick humus layer in Aszód-Papi fóldek. This 
means approximately 35-40% of the graves? 
which is too few for outlining differences in the 
form of grave pits. In the observable cases the 
grave pits are narrow, oblong or nearly square 
with rounded corners. Usually the size of the 
grave pits corresponds to the minimal size nec- 
essary for the burial, and the placement of grave 


?5 Karicz 1985a, 33. 
346 Karicz 1985a, 33. 
347 K aricz 1985a, 33, 35. 
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goods. The width of the pits varies according to 
the degree of contraction. Due to their grave pits 
much larger than necessary, Graves 100 and 101 
are exceptions to this practice, "^ similarly to 
the unusually wide Grave 164. 


Sen. 4 4000 00 
Mat. - C50OOQUCEUXD O O o eo 
Ad. 5 0000 OOOO €IBOVO 
Juv.4 o O e oe 
Inf.1 I4 OOOOXDOOGD QD GO 
Inl 4  ooooab«xo oo o o 
mf.= o oo OCD 
T T T 
50cm 100 cm 150cm 
@ Male 
Q Female 
O Child 


Fig. 10. Correlation between age/sex of the deceased 
and depth of the grave in Aszód-Papi földek 


No regularities could have been found in the 
depth of graves so far, as rather great differences 
can be observed: the depth of graves varies be- 
tween 25 and 200 cm. The majority of burials 
were found in a depth of 30-100 cm. I could not 
find correlation between the number of grave 
goods, the age and sex of the deceased, and the 
depth of graves (Figs 10-11). Nevertheless, there 
might be connection between the burial rite 
and the depth of graves, since cremation burials 
were always shallow (25-45 cm). For that rea- 
son the majority of them were disturbed by 
ploughing. Here we can also find an exception: 
Grave 208 was revealed in a depth of 108-117 
cm.? [t is also clearly visible on Figure 12 that 
cenotaphs were dug into a depth characteristic 
of the majority of inhumations. 


Grave goods 
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Fig. 11. Correlation between the depth of the graves and the occurrence of grave goods in Aszód-Papi földek 


Depth of the grave (cm) a B D 
BO as È 18 ua 
7 = = 
4 000 3 B = |= B 
mq >= | OS 
Valid Extended 1 4 .8 8 
o 37 cao e 
E Hardly 5 2.2 3.8 4.6 
q Slightly n2 | 54 | 92 | 137 
E — Moderately | 85 | 379 | 649 | 786 
Strongly 22 | 98 | 168 | 954 
Very strongly | 6 2.7 46 | 100.0 
14 COMMOTION O OO e Total 131 | 585 11000] - 
0 50 100 150 200 Missing | No data 93 | 415 = = 
i Total 224 | 100.0 
1 Inhumation 
3 umed cremadi Fig. 13. Frequency of different leg postures 
in Aszód-Papi földek 
3 Scattered cremation 
4 Cenotaph Leg postures of inhumations are highly var- 
iable. All degrees of the scale from strongly con- 


Fig. 12. Correlation between depth of the grave and ` tracted to slightly flexed legs can be found, 
burial rites in Aszód-Papi földek however, extreme cases can be considered rar- 
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Extended Hardly Slightly Moderately Strongly | Very strongly Total 
Right side 0 4 ll 76 17 3 111 
Left side 0 0 1 6 5 3 15 
Supine 1 1 0 1 0 0 3 
Prone 0 0 0 1 0 0 l 
Total 1 5 12 84 22 6 130 

Chi-Square Tests 
Value df Asymp. Sig. Exact Sig. Exact Sig. Point 
(2-sided) (2-sided) (Isided) Probability 

Pearson Chi-Square 64.579* 15 .000 .010 - - 
Likelihood Ratio 23.817 15 .068 .007 - x: 
Fisher's Exact Test 32.815 - - .005 - - 
Enea by Lineak BP 1 718 738 391 .081 
Association 
N of Valid Cases 130 - - - - - 


a. 19 cells (79.2%) have expected count less than 5. The minimum expected count is .Ol. 


b. The standardized statistic is -.361. 


Symmetric Measures 


Value Approx.Sig. | ExactSig. 
Nominal by Nominal Phi 705 .000 .010 
Cramer's V 407 .000 .010 
N of Valid Cases 130 - Gs 


Fig. 14. Crosstabulation between positioning of the corpse and scale of contraction in Aszód Papi földek 


ities (Fig 13). Correlations could be revealed nei- 
ther with age, nor with sex of the deceased. 
Nevertheless, even statistically significant 
correlations can be discovered among the de- 
gree of contractions, the orientation of graves, 
and the placement of the corpse. Irrespective 
ofthe orientation or the placement of the corpse, 
a medium contraction was the most common 
practice. Among individuals laying on their left 
side stronger contraction was more charac- 
teristic, while slighter contraction or extend- 
ed legs were rather typical of deceased laying 
on the back (Fig. 14).5* In the case of individuals 
with the head oriented SE or SW, strong con- 
tractions also occur frequently beside medium 
contractions, while slighter contraction is rath- 
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er typical among individuals with the head 
oriented NE or NW. In the case of individuals 
with the head oriented SE or SW stronger con- 
tractions occur more often beside medium con- 
tractions, while a slighter and strong contrac- 
tion also occur among individuals oriented NE 
or NW (Fig. 15). 


4.1.5.3. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


As all cardinal directions can be found, the ori- 
entation of graves is diverse; however, three 
main orientations can be distinguished. 18.9% 
of the interpretable burials (36 graves) were laid 
SE-NW. 20 graves (10.5%) oriented ESE-W NW, 


I only publish significance tests belonging to crosstabulations in cases when there seems to be a statistically also 


significant correlation between the tested variables (significance level under 0.05%). 
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Extended Hardly Slightly Moderately Strongly ` | Very strongly Total 
SW-NE 0 0 4 19 9 3 3) 
SE-NW 0 4 4 31 9 3 51 
NE-SW 1 0 1 5 1 0 8 
NW-SE 0 1 3 30 2 0 36 
Total 1 5 12 85 21 6 130 
Chi-Square Tests 
Value df Asymp. Sig. (2-sided) 

Pearson Chi-Square 30.166* 15 OU 

Likelihood Ratio 23.881 b .067 

Linear-by-Linear Ássociation 4.563 1 .033 

N of Valid Cases 130 


a. 17 cells (70.8%) have expected count less than 5. The minimum expected count is .06. 


Symmetric Measures 


Value Approx. Sig. 
Nominal by Nominal Phi 482 OU 
Cramer's V 278 olt 
N of Valid Cases 130 


Fig. 15. Crosstabulation between orientation and scale of contraction in Aszód Papi földek 


" and 11 graves (5.896) oriented E-W can be also 
> 8 3 listed to this main orientation, as well as four 
5] g | © | Sg| graves (2.1%) oriented SSE-NNW. Thus alto- 
s] § | = | 8 5] gether 71 graves lay according to this main ori- 
er Z || entation, which represents 374% of the burials. 
valid N E e Altogether 59 burials (31.1%) lay in the opposite 
N-S 4 | 18 | 21 | 89 orientation, among them there were 30 graves 
E-W I | 49 | 58 (15.8%) in NW-SE, 12 graves (6.390) in WNW- 
W-E 16 | 71 | 84 ESE, 16 graves (8.490) in W-E, and one grave 
NE-SW 627 | 32 (0.590) in NNW-SSE direction. 20 burials (10.5%) 
NWF sa | Ba [155 were in the third main, SW-NE orientation, 
- i and 13 graves (6.8%) in similar SSW-NNE, 13 
SE EE graves (6.8%) in S-N, and one (0.5%) in WSW- 
SE-NW 36 | 161 | 189 ENE direction. 47 burials belonged to this third 
ESE-WNW | 20 8.9 10.5 
ENE-WSW 1 4 D > 8 B E 
WSW-ENE | 1 4 5 5 5 3138 
SI è = | ES 
NNE-SSW 2 9 11 È E: S 3 A 
NNW-SSE 1 4 3 - 
SSWINNE B 58 68 Valid SW-NE 47 | 210 | 247 | 247 
SSE-NNW à 18 21 SE-NW 71 3L7 | 374 | 621 
WNW-ESE | D 54 63 NE-SW 13 5.8 6.8 68.9 
Total 190 | 848 | 1000 NW-SE 59 | 263 | 311 | 100.0 
Missing | Not 34 | 152 Total 190 | 84.8 | 100.0 
observable Missing | Not observable | 34 | 152 
Total 224 | 100.0 Total 224 | 100.0 


Fig. 16. Frequency of observed orientations 
in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Fig. 17. Frequency of different orientations in 
Aszód-Papi földek 


Fig. 18. Freguency of grave orientations 


main group of orientation, which represents 
altogether 24.7% of the burials. Much less bur- 
ials were oriented in the opposite direction, 
altogether only 13 burials (6.8%): six graves 
(3.2%) were laid NE-SW, two graves (1.1%) 
NNE-SSW, four graves (2.190) N-S, and finally 
one grave (0.590) ENE-WSW (Figs 16-18). 

It seems that the orientation of inhumations 
was partly influenced by the age and gender of 
the deceased. More than half of the men were 
laid NW-SE (21 graves, 52.5%), in contrast to 
women who were laid mainly in SW-NE di- 
rection (23 graves, 37.1%), or in SE-NW orienta- 
tion (20 graves, 32.39%) that is opposite of men's 
orientation. At the same time, the most typical 
male orientation is also considerable among 


in Aszód-Papi földek women (15 graves, 24.2%). Almost half of chil- 
SW-NE SE-NW NE-SW NW-SE Total 
Male Count 8 9 2 21 40 
% within age/sex 20.0% 22.5% 5.0% 52.5% 100.0% 
% within orientation 18.2% 15.5% 16.7% 43.8% 24.7% 
% of Total 4.9% 5.6% 1.2% 13.0% 24.7% 
Female Count 23 20 4 15 62 
% within age/sex 37.1% 32.3% 6.5% 24.2% 100.0% 
% within orientation 52.3% 34.5% 33.3% 31.3% 38.3% 
% of Total 14.2% 12.3% 2.590 9.390 38.390 
Child Count 13 29 6 12 60 
% within age/sex 21.7% 48.3% 10.0% 20.0% 100.0% 
% within orientation 29.5% 50.0% 50.0% 25.0% 37.0% 
% of Total 8.096 17.996 3.796 74% 37.0% 
Total Count 44 58 12 48 162 
9o within age/sex 27.296 35.896 74% 29.6% 100.0% 
% within orientation 100.096 100.096 100.096 100.096 100.0% 
% of Total 27.2% 35.8% 7.490 29.690 100.096 
Chi-Square Tests 
Value df Asymp. Sig. (2-sided) 
Pearson Chi-Square 18.99» 6 .004 
Likelihood Ratio 17.880 6 .007 
Linear-by-Linear Association 5.364 1 .021 
N of Valid Cases 162 


a. 3 cells (25.0%) have expected count less than 5. The minimum expected count is 2.96. 


Symmetric Measures 


Value Approx. Sig. 
Phi 342 004 
Nominal by Nominal 
Cramer's V 42 .004 
N of Valid Cases 162 


Fig. 19. Crosstabulation between orientation of the grave and age/sex of the deceased in Aszód Papi földek 
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Fig. 20. Correlation between age/sex of the 
deceased and orientation of the grave 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


dren (29 graves, 48.3%) were buried SE-NW, 
although orientations most characteristic of 
women and men are also present among them 
in a considerable proportion (13 graves, 21.796, 
and 12 graves, 20%). The correlation between 
the orientation of the burials and sex of the de- 
ceased also has statistical significance (Figs 
19-20). Concerning age, orientation most typical 
of men dominates among men in every age cat 
egory, although SE-NW orientation character- 
istic of children and women is also present 


among men in Adultus age group in equal propor- 
tion. In contrast, in the case of Adultus women 
SW-NE orientation clearly dominates, while in 
Maturus age category this is slightly outnum- 
bered by individuals buried SE-NW (Fig. 21). 
There is also a significant difference in the 
spatial distribution of different orientations 
within the excavated cemetery section. In Groups 
A and C, and in the western part of Group D, 
the SE-NW orientation dominates. In the south- 
ern part of Group B NW-SE, in its northern part 
SE-NW is preferred in the overwhelming major- 
ity of cases. In Group E, both SE-NW and NW- 
SE orientations were observed. The SW-NE and 
NE-SW orientations were found sporadically 
on the whole excavated area; the latter was 
slightly concentrated only in Group D (Map 5). 


4.1.5.4. POSITIONING OF THE CORPSE 


84.2% of the inhumations (154 burials) were 
laid on their right side, which represents an 
unusually high uniformity in this period. A 
small proportion, 10.9% (20 burials), was laid on 
the left side, and in exceptional cases supine 
(3.8%, seven cases) or prone burial (1.1%, two 
cases) also occurs (Fig. 22). 

Except for one case (a man laid on his left 
side), irregular positioning can be related to 
women and children. Laying on the left is dis- 
tributed quite equally between women and chil- 


SW-NE SE-NW NE-SW NW-SE Total 
Male Juvenilis 0 0 0 1 1 
Adultus 5 7 0 7 19 
Maturus 3 2 2 9 16 
Senilis 0 0 0 3 3 
Total 8 9 2 20 39 
Female Juvenilis 1 1 0 4 
Adultus 11 5 3 22 
Maturus 10 13 1 32 
Senilis 1 1 0 4 
Total 23 20 4 15 62 
Child Infans 1 1 4 
Infans I 5 11 0 20 
Infans II 15 4 7 32 
Juvenilis 2 1 4 
Total 13 29 6 12 60 


Fig. 21. Crosstabulation between age-at-death categories, sex of the deceased and orientation 
of the grave in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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GIG AES ES 
Valid Right side 154 | 688 | 842 | 842 
Left side 20 | 89 | 10.9 | 951 
Supine ti 3.1 38 | 989 
Prone 2 9 1.1 [100.0 
Total 183 | 817 | 100.0 
Missing | No data 4l | 183 
Total 224 | 100.0 


Fig. 22. Frequency of different positioning of the 
corpse in Aszéd-Papi földek 


Right side | Left side | Supine | Prone | Total 
Male 37 1 0 0 38 
Female 47 7 5 2 61 
Child 50 9 1 0 60 
Total 134 17 6 2 159 
Chi-Sguare Tests 
S s] Zë 
Pearson Chi-Square | 13.058 | 6 042 
Likelihood Ratio 15.367] 6 018 
Assocation | $9 [1| 39 
N of Valid Cases 159 
a. 7 cells (58.390) have expected count less than 5. The 
minimum expected count is A8. 
Symmetric Measures 
Value | Approx. Sig. 
Nominal by | Phi 287 042 
Nominal |CramersV | 20 042 
N of Valid Cases 159 


Fig. 23. Crosstabulation between age/sex of the 
deceased and positioning of the corpse 
in Aszód-Papi földek 


dren, however, apart from a supine burial of a 
child, supine or prone burials are always con- 
nected to women (Figs 2325). This exception was 
Grave 164, which could belong to a girl on the 
basis of grave goods. This burial is also outstand- 
ing with its wealth; it was the richest grave in 
Spondylus ornaments in the excavated cemetery. 


Right side 
504 [9] Left side 
H Supine 
404 B Prone 
304 
204 
10 4 
olli pa L 
Male Female Child 


Fig. 24. Correlation between age/sex of the 
deceased and positioning 
of the corpse in Aszód-Papi földek 
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E 3 E 2 S 
Infans 4 0 0 0 4 
InfansI 17 4 0 0 21 
Infans II 26 4 1 0 31 
Juvenilis 7 1 0 0 8 
Adultus 3l 3 4 1 39 
Maturus 41 3 i 1 48 
Senilis 7 0 0 0 7 
Total 133 17 6 2 158 


Fig. 25. Crosstabulation between age-at-death 
categories and positioning 
of the corpse in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Apart from this case, the wealth of graves with 
irregular positioning does not exceed the aver- 
age wealth of other graves. 

The spatial distribution of laying different 
from the common right side positioning is also 
remarkable. Burials with left side positioning 
were found sporadically on the whole excavat- 
ed area. The position of Graves 18, 23 and 198 
cannot be analysed, since they were discovered 
in the narrow, separated trial trenches, where 
only smaller grave groups consisting of two- 
three graves could be observed. A few buri- 
als with left side positioning situated close to 
each other show some kind of concentration 
(Graves 150 and 107, 141 and 142, 54 and 67), 
while others were found "alone" (Graves 1, 9, 12, 


38, 78, 99, 113, 156, 206 and 216). The majority of 
these fit well in a certain group. Grave 99 is one 
of the central graves of Group A; Graves 156, 113 
and 206 are situated in the centrallane of Group 
B in the same line; Grave 216 belongs to Group 
C, just as Graves 141 and 142 located side by side 
at the southern end of this group. Altogether 
four graves with left side positioning were found 
sporadically in Group D. Further two were in 
Grave Group E, and one at the eastern end of 
Group F (Map 5). 

Supine burials were found partly "alone", and 
partly connected to other graves. Grave 169 was 
found west of Grave Group A, on the border of 
the trench. Although it seems to be a "single" 
grave, it is not sure, since the areas right next 
tothe grave in northern and western directions 
are not excavated. Even though Grave 93 fits in 
Group B, it is situated a bit farther from the 
other graves of this group; it seems like a link 
between the northern and southern parts of the 
grave group. Grave 60 can indeed be considered 
a "single" grave, since no other graves can be 
found in a 4-8-meter-circle around it. Meanwhile 
it frequently occurs in the excavated area that 
graves are right next to each other. Grave 40, 
the closest burial to Grave 60, is also a supine 
burial, but its orientation is the opposite of that 
of the latter one. Grave 17 with a deceased laying 
on the back is in the immediate vicinity of Grave 
40, and it cut Grave 16. This southeastern part 
of the cohesively excavated area is the only part, 
where the grouping of supine burials could be 
documented. Grave 164 was found on the north- 
ern edge of the separated Trench 50. Two further 
graves were right next to it in southern direc- 
tion; these three burials belonged to the same 
group (Map 5). 

One of the prone burials, Grave 103 is situ- 
ated on the western edge of Grave Group A, a 
bit farther from the other graves of this group 
very close to each other. The other one, Grave 
84 can be found on the eastern edge of Group C 
as an integral member of the grave group. The 
orientation of the two graves is opposite to each 
other (Map 5). 

In Aszód-Papi fóldek double burials can be 
considered rarities, usually even children and 
infants were buried in different graves. Only 
four double graves were found. Two children in 


349 KArICz 1985a, 37. 
350 KArICz 1985a, 37. 
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similar age, in the same posture lay over each 
other in identical orientation in Grave 115. 
According to N. Kalicz they could die at the 
same time.** In his opinion in the other two 
cases (Graves 47 and 55, and Graves 211 and 214) 
the second deceased was rather buried later, 
since adult graves always lay in an opposite di- 
rection, and they were around 20 cm over each 
other." In Grave 138 a 54-60-year-old woman 
and a 2.5-year-old child lay over each other. 


4.1.6. GRAVE GOODS 


Within the Lengyel complex no uniformity can 
be observed in burial practices concerning 
rituals and grave goods; there are local differ- 
ences in every aspect. 


Fig. 26. Proportion of burials with and without 
grave goods in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


4.1.6.1. BURIALS WITHOUT GRAVE GOODS 


Grave goods occurred in 75.9% of the exca- 
vated burials (170 graves) — thus providing 
grave goods was customary. Only 24.19 of the 
graves (54 graves) did not contain any grave 
goods (Figs 26-27). A clear tendency can be dis- 
covered in correlation between sex of the de- 
ceased and grave offerings. The least number of 
graves without grave goods were among men 
(seven graves). More than twice as many female 


S| = SE 

S| 213 (El 

FI S 355 

m & >= [OS 
Without grave goods 54 | 241 | 241 | 241 
With grave goods 170 | 759 | 75.9 | 100.0 
Total 224 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Fig. 27. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Aszód-Papi földek 


burials (16 graves) were without grave goods, 
while children's graves without grave goods oc- 
curred most frequently (25 graves). In the case 
of further six burials without grave goods the 
sex of the deceased could not be determined 
(Figs 28-29). Consequently, it seems that mostly 


o = 
S So 
= S| = & 
Male | Count 7 33 40 
% within age/sex 17.5%] 82.5%} 100.0% 
% within grave goods] 14.6%] 25.4%} 22.5% 
% of Total 3.9%] 18.590] 22.5% 
Female | Count 16 46 62 
% within age/sex 25.8%] 74.2%] 100.0% 
% within grave goods] 33.3%] 35.4%] 34.8% 
% of Total 9.09%} 25.8%] 34.8% 
Infant | Count 25 51 76 
% within age/sex 32.9%] 67.1%} 100.0% 
% within grave goods| 52.1%] 39.2%] 42.7% 
% of Total 14.0%} 28.7%] 42.7% 
Total | Count 48 130 178 
% within age/sex 27.0%] 73.0%}100.0% 
% within grave goods | 100.0%|100.0% | 100.0% 
% of Total 27.0%] 73.0%}100.0% 


Fig. 28. Crosstabulation between age/sex of the 
deceased and grave goods in Aszód-Papi földek 


male graves contained grave goods and chil- 
dren’s graves the least. We can suspect social 
rules behind this. There is also a significant dif 
ference in the spatial distribution of the graves 
without grave goods according to grave groups. 
Only three-three burials were without grave 
goods in Groups A and B, whereas in Grave 
Groups C, D and E much more burials were found 
without grave goods (9-12 graves) (Map 6). 
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Fig. 29. Correlation between age/sex 
of the deceased and grave goods 
in Aszód-Papi földek 
3 
9 
elé 
e SI: 
E SI El 
us à s O 
uni 0 73 |326 ]32.6 | 326 
sc 1 50 [223 |223 | 549 
2 44 | 196 | 196 74.6 
3 30 |134 | 134 879 
4 11 4.9 4.9 92.9 
5 8 3.6 3.6 96.4 
6 4 1.8 1.8 98.2 
7 2 9 9 99.1 
8 1 4 4 99.6 
9 1 4 4 ]100.0 
Total 224 |100.0 | 100.0 


Fig. 30. Frequency of pottery 
in graves excavated 
in Aszód-Papi földek 


4.1.6.2. POTTERY 


Among the 224 burials excavated in Aszód-Pa- 
pi földek 151 graves contained vessels (67.490). 
Most frequently one vessel was placed in these 
graves, and nine at the most. In two cases seven 
vessels were found, while eight and nine vessels 
were each placed in only one grave (Figs 30-31). 
The two graves containing seven vessels — 
Grave 100 of a man and Grave 101 of a woman 


(73) 
(50) 
(44) 
(29) 
(12) 
(8) 
(4) 
|| ae + 
ee a 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Number of vessels 
Fig, 31. Frequency of vessel in graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 

laying side by side in the middle of Group A — Male | Female | Child | Total 
are also outstanding regarding their other grave [Number lO D 20 3 63 
goods. Chipped stone tools, a pebble and an  |of vessels ; m js m - 
animal bone were placed beside the eight ves- 
sels in Grave 7. No artefact that can be consid- 2 9 18 8 35 
ered prestige or status good was found in this 3 3 7 13 23 
grave." Beside the nine vessels, Grave 84 only 4 2 0 4 6 
contained a freshwater mussel and an ochre S 3 " P 7 
lump. These data indicate that the high number 
of vessel alone could not be in correlation with B B l H 
the wealth or social rank of the deceased. This 7 1 1 0 2 
is supported by graves rich in prestige goods 8 0 1 0 1 
but not containing pottery, or only in small 9 " 1 o i 
number. Compared to the Southern Transda- i 
nubian burials, not only the number of vessels LR 2 2 is ues 


was lower here, but they were also smaller and 
different types. 

Vessels were in the graves of both sexes and 
all age groups. However, there may have been 
a correlation between the number of vessels 
placed in graves and the age and sex of the de- 
ceased. Children did not receive an extremely 


39 SIKLÓSI 2004, 49-53; see Pages 120-123. 
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Fig. 32. Crosstabulation between number 
of vessels and age/sex of the deceased 
in Aszód-Papi földek 


large number of vessels (a maximum of five ves- 
sels were in children's graves), and it can be 
observed among adults that — except for a male 


Number of vessels " 
11213]4]5]6]7]8]9 [Toral SIS el al. 
= SC = = S 
Infans o|2|0|1|1 0|o|o|o| 6 EI Zë 
Infans I 2|9|5|5|I1JO0[OJOJOJOÍ| 32 Number 0 40 9 3 0 61 
InfansII |166|1/|6/2|]2|0]0/0/|0| 33 of vessels 1 31 4 2 0 37 
uvenilis 9 
l 1J4III2IOJLJOJO[JO[JO[ 9 2 28 5 1 1 35 
Adultus |15|9|1|2|2|1/0[|1|O| 1] 42 3 26 1 0 0 27 
Maturus |16 |10|14|7|0|O|2|1|1]|0| 51 4] 7] 0] gp ow & 
Senilis |3|]2|1|0[0)1|]0[|0)0]|0| 7 SE E 
Total |65|40|35|22] 6| 6| 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 | 180 EE om sp jose eL s 
n 2 0 0 0 2 
Fig. 33. Crosstabulation between number of vessels 8 1 ol ol o 1 
and age-at-death categories in Aszód-Papi földek eel D CT l ; 
Total 154 | 20 7 2 183 
E 
S = e 
E KERGER 
= E S| S a = Chi-Square Tests 
3 | 35|B5|O E a 3 
o 
Numer | 0 | 73] o o lolz 2 |_| TE. 
of vessels 1 | A3 5 1 1 150 > "S JJ 
Pearson Chi-Square | 101.631" | 27 000 
2 | 38 2 3 l | 44 Saas : 
Likelihood Ratio 24234 | 27 .617 
2223 a l Bd Linear-by-Linear .066 1 797 
4 8 2 1 op. Association 
5 | 8 0 0 018 N of Valid Cases 183 
6 | 3 0 0 1 | 4 a. 33 cells (82.5%) have expected count less than 5. 
7/2 0 0 0/2 The minimum expected count is .OL. 
8 1 0 0 0 1 
9/1 0 0 0 1 Symmetric Measures 
Total 206] 9 | 6 | 3 |224 E 
. Nominal Phi 745 .000 
SE by Nominal [CramersV | 430 .000 
y S El N of Valid Cases 183 
Sow 284 
- = Se Fig. 35. Crosstabulation between number 
Pearson Chi-Square 42.216" 27 031 of vessels and positioning of the corpse 
oo 3162 | 1 | 075 
SERE grave, Grave 100 — more than five vessels were 
N of Valid Cases 224 exclusively placed in female graves. Moreover, 


a. 34 cells (85.0%) have expected count less than 5. 
The minimum expected count is D). 


Symmetric Measures 


B 
2 E 
3] E 
Nominal Cramer's V 251 031 
N of Valid Cases 224 


Fig. 34. Crosstabulation between number of vessels 
and burial rite in Aszód-Papi földek 
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no slighter differences can be discovered ac- 
cording to gender or age categories (Figs 32-33). 
Among child graves, even four or five vessels can 
be considered a high number. Part of these 
graves do not contain any other grave goods, 
part of them have Spondylus or limestone beads, 
and in one case even a trapezoid stone chisel 
was in the grave. There were also four vessels 
in the grave that is the richest in Spondylus orna- 
ments in the excavated part of the cemetery 
(Grave 164). These graves intensely cluster: 
partly in Group A, and partly in Trench 50. 


More than four vessels never occurred in cre- 
mation burials; apart Írom Cenotaph 86 contain- 
ing six vessels, vessels in great number were 
only placed in inhumations (Fig. 34). At most 
five vessels were in graves with irregular posi- 
tioning, which represents a statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between the number of 
vessels and the positioning of the corpse (Fig. 
35)?? At the same time no correlation can be 
seen between the orientation of graves and the 
number of pottery grave goods. The position of 
vessels in graves is very various, and no regular- 
ity can be discovered. 


Pottery typology 


The following typology aims to identify traces 
of social differences, and examine possible 
slight chronological differences between the 
graves. A meticulous, traditional archaeological 
analysis of pottery finds is not the scope of the 
present study. While preparing my typology, I 
tried to keep and adapt to the terminology that 
N. Kalicz had used formerly. The main prin- 
ciple in distinguishing different types was to 
create categories also matching the criteria of 
further analyses. After testing different level 
typologies, I publish the most suitable one here; 
therefore the independent typology of decora- 
tive motifs is not included in this study. I have 
experienced on the course of examining ves- 
sels that the decoration of several vessel types 
is closely connected to a certain vessel shape, 
whereas unique motifs can be observed in the 
case of other types. Therefore the independent 
examination of decorative motifs was not rea- 
sonable. 

Differences may occur in the number of the 
main vessel types and their subtypes. The rea- 
son is that in the case of a few fragmentary 
vessels only their main type could be deter- 
mined, but they could not be assigned to any 
subtypes. 


A few items have probably got lost over the 
years, since there were certain vessels that I 
could not find despite all my efforts. As a con- 
sequence, some differences might occur be- 
tween the number of vessels in graves and their 
number involved in typology, since I could not 
classify these to any type. 

In the case of a few graves dug into a pit it 
caused a further problem that it was not always 
obvious which vessels (or fragments) belonged 
to the grave and which ones to the filling of the 
pit. Regarding vessel types, only a small fraction 
of the pottery types of the settlement material 
occurred in graves. 


Amphora, bottle (Fig. 36) 


The base of the vessel is always straight. 

LA. Long-necked bottle with biconical body. 
The carination is in the upper third of the vessel 
body. Reddish-brown, with dried clay temper- 
ing, the neck is slightly funnel-shaped, the rim 
is slightly everted, and small, round knobs are 
set under the rim and on the carination. Paint- 
ed red. H 30.9 cm, dR. 12.1 cm." Only one spe- 
cimen represented it among the grave pottery.’ 

I.B.. Long-necked bottle with rounded 
body. The neck is slightly funnel-shaped, the 
rim is everted, and small round or oblong, verti- 
cal knobs are set on the belly. Decorated with 
red painting; on one of its specimens the motif 
of a vertical, narrow bundle of lines can be dis- 
covered.** Tempered with sand, brown, with 
dark grey patches. H. 24.5 cm, dR. 12 cm. 

LB2. Long-necked bottle with gently bi- 
conical body. The carination is in the lower 
third of the vessel body. The slightly funnel- 
shaped neck is longer than that of the other 
types, the rim is everted. Four small round knobs 
are set on the carination. Decorated with red 
painting, a horizontal, narrow red bundle of 
lines runs around the lower half of the neck. 
Only patches of homogeneous red painting sur- 


52 The reason for that might also be the low number of cases. 


33 See Kauc 1985a, 41-52. 


54 Abbreviations: H. = hight, dR. = rim diameter, dC. - carination diameter, dMax. - maximum diameter. 
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The only specimen was found in the course of building a house foundation in the Kossuth Lajos street outside of 


Papi-fóldek. Although it probably does not directly belong to the site, the finds of the grave fit well the finds of the 

settlement excavated in Papi-fóldek, thus N. Kalicz numbered the grave together with the graves of Papi-fóldek. 
3 Because of the current condition of the vessels the painted decoration often cannot be recognized, thus it is not 

certain whether the vessel with red painting — that presently seems to be homogeneous — was originally homo- 


geneous as well. 


10 cm 


Fig. 36. Amphora and bottle types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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vived on the belly. Tempered with grog, dark 
grey, reddish mottled, the surface ís smoothed. 
H. 25 cm, dC. 17 cm. There was only one speci- 
men among the grave pottery. 

LC.l. Long-necked bottle with biconical 
body. The carination is in the midline of the 
body, the cylindrical neck ends in a slightly 
everted rim. The whole vessel is painted red, 
the belly is decorated with incised, vertical mo- 
tifs. The surface is smoothed, tempered with 
dried clay, greyish brown. H. 23-24 cm, dMax. 


Amphora 
o Total 
Inhumation 204 2 206 
Inurned cremation 4 5 9 
Scattered cremation 4 2 6 
Cenotaph 3 0 3 
Total 215 9 224 
Chi-Square Tests 

EREECHEN 
Pearson Chi-Square |80.444^| 3 .000 .000 
Likelihood Ratio 32.970 | 3 .000 .000 
Fisher's Exact Test | 35.725 .000 
pende de LN 28017| 1 | .000 | .000 
N. of Valid Cases 224 


a. 4 cells (50.0%) have expected count less than 5. The 
minimum expected count is .12. 
b. The standardized statistic is 5.293. 


Symmetric Measures 
y| Ë [es 
Nominal [Phi 599 | .000 | .000 
by Nominal [C amersV .599 | .000 | 000 
N. of Valid Cases 224 


Fig. 37. Crosstabulation between 
burial rite and amphora type pottery 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


18-20 cm. Only one fragmentary specimen rep- 
resented this type among the grave pottery. 

LC.2. A variant of type LC.1 without in- 
cised, but only with painted decoration. Red 
painting covered the whole exterior of one 
specimen, with painted yellow motifs on the 
neck and the shoulder; in the other case the mo- 
tif cannot be recognized. Three-three tiny round 
knobs are set under the rim, at the junction of 
the neck and the shoulder, and on the carina- 
tion. Tempered with sand, reddish-brown. H. 
23.7 cm, dR. 10.3 cm. 


Amphorae and bottles were found in altogether 
eight graves of the uncovered part of the cem- 
etery; one in each of them. This type occurs in 
graves regardless of age or gender, however, 
there is a statistically significant correlation 
between placing amphorae or bottles in graves 
and the rite of cremation. They occur most often 
in inurned cremation burials, functioning as 
urns (Fig 37).**” According to N. Kalicz’s observa- 
tions the urns had been placed into the ground 
with mouth down, and the ashes were at the 
bottom of the vessels, thus in the highest point. 
Other parts of the vessel must have been filled 
in with some kind of organic material or soil 
which prevented the ashes from falling to the 
mouth of the vessel. Further pottery grave goods 
were placed next to the urn, while tools and 
ornaments were usually in the urn. 

Within the entire excavated area amphorae 
were exclusively found in Grave Group A (in its 
northern part), and in the grave group situated 
in the western trial trench. At the same time 
specimens originating from rescue excavations 
suggest that cremation burials also occurred in 
other parts of the settlement (Map 7). 


High pedestalled bowl (Figs 3839) 


ILA.l. Large-sized, high pedestalled bowl 
with profiled bowl part. A type of vessel with 
a relatively large, high, conical pedestal, and 
profiled bowl part. The base slightly widens 
downward, the bowl part is shallow, and curves 


37 Tt was only found in two inhumations: Grave 96a was strongly disturbed, and in the case of neighbouring Grave 96b 
the possibility occurred that it was a cremation burial, in addition, also neighbouring Grave 97 was also an inurned 
cremation burial. Anthropological examination was only performed on the skeleton from Grave 96, which was 
— according to Zs. Zoffmann's determination — the remain of an Infans I child, and no traces of cremation could be 
found. The other grave containing an amphora came to light during building the foundation of a house (Grave 188). 


58$ Karicz 1985a, 35. 
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IIA3 


Fig. 38. Pedestalled bowl types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Fig. 39. Pedestalled bowl and miniature vessel types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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out archwise. Tiny round knobs are set on the 
carination. Red painting with various motifs 
decorates the whole exterior of the vessel and 
the interior of the bowl. Yellowish-brown or 
grey, with medium coarse grog or sandy temper- 
ing. H. 21-30 cm, dR. 21-30 cm. 

ILA2. High pedestalled bowl with profiled 
bowl part, slightly globular, and conical base. 
The bottom of the base is slightly everted. Small 
knobs decorate the carination of the upper part, 
traces of red painting can be observed on the 
whole exterior of the vessel, and the interior of 
the bowl is decorated with painted red hanging 
triangles under the rim. Dark grey, with me- 
dium coarse dried clay tempering. H. 20 cm, dR. 
22 cm. Only one specimen was found among the 
grave pottery. 

ILA.3. Small-sized, high pedestalled bowl 
with profiled bowl part. The pedestal is conical, 
and widens downward archwise. Small round 
knobs are set on the carination of the bowl, 
in most cases the whole exterior of the vessel 
and the interior of the rim is painted red. Black 
painting and lozenge-shaped motifs character- 
istic of the Late Neolithic of the Great Hungar- 
ian Plain can be seen on one of its specimens. 
Reddish-, yellowish-brown or brown, from me- 
dium coarse clay, tempered with grog or sand. 
H. 12-13 cm, dR. 11-12 cm. 

II.B.I. High cylindrical pedestalled bowl 
with shallow, profiled bowl. The bottom of the 
pedestal is everted, small and pointed knobs 
decorate the carination of the bowl. The whole 
exterior surface is painted red. Yellow check- 
board motif can be observed on the pedestal. 
Yellowish-brown, finely tempered with dried 
clay. H. 20.6 cm, dR. 18.8 cm. Only one specimen 
occurred among the grave pottery. 

ILB.2. Shallow and profiled pedestalled 
bowl set on a small-sized, short, conical base. 
Small, round, sometimes perforated knobs are 
set on the carination of the bowl. The whole 
surface is decorated with red painting, some- 
times the rim interior is also painted. Yellowish- 
brown, with medium coarse, sandy tempering. 
H. 12-13 em, dR. 11-13 cm. 

ILC.La. Deep, wide, profiled bowl set on a 
conical, nearly cylindrical pedestal. There are 
two horizontal double knobs on the carination 
of the bowl. The upper part of the bowl is slight- 
ly everted, almost vertical. Reddish-brown, tem- 
pered with dried clay. H. 14.2 cm, dR. 19.5 cm. 
A characteristic vessel form of the Late Neolithic 
of the Great Hungarian Plain, which was only 
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represented by one specimen among the grave 
goods. 

ILC.Lb. Deep, profiled pedestalled bowl on 
asmall-sized, conical lower part. The upper part 
of the bowl is almost vertical. Small knobs are 
set on the carination of the bowl, the whole ex- 
terior surface is covered with patches of black 
painting. Light brown, grey, mottled, finely 
tempered with dried clay. H. 8.9 cm, dR. 8.4 cm. 
Another vessel type characteristic of the Late 
Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain, of which 
only one specimen was found among the grave 
pottery. 

ILC2. Deep, profiled pedestalled bowl on 
a high, narrow, downward funnel-like widen- 
ing pedestal. The bowl is outcurving, with small 
pointed knobs on the low carination. Reddish- 
brown, with dried clay tempering. A few patch- 
es of light black painting can be seen on the 
exterior surface. H. 12.8 cm, dR. 10.9 cm. A char- 
acteristic vessel form of the Late Neolithic of 
the Great Hungarian Plain, of which only one 
specimen occurred among the grave pottery. 

ILD. Small-sized, shallow, conical pedes- 
talled bowl. Small, pointed knobs are set on the 
bowl. The pedestal is decorated with painted 
red vertical bands. Reddish-brown, from me- 
dium coarse clay, with smoothed surface. H. 
12 cm, dR. 13.2 cm. Only one specimen occurred 
among the grave pottery. 

ILE.I. Globular pedestalled bowl on a small, 
conical pedestal. Small pointed knobs are set 
on the bowl. A vertical, painted red band runs 
around on the rim interior. Patches of red paint- 
ing can be found on the whole exterior. The 
mottled exterior is yellowish-, reddish-brown, 
and dried clay tempering is visible on the dark 
grey interior. H. ca. 14 cm, dR. 15.5 cm. Only one 
specimen occurred among the grave pottery. 

ILE2. A smaller-sized variant of type ILE.1. 
Fragmentary, coarse, brick-red, tempered with 
grog. dR. ca. II cm. Only one specimen occurred 
among the grave pottery. 

ILF. Deep, S-profiled pedestalled bowl set 
on a bell-shaped pedestal. A rib decorated with 
finger-tip impressions runs around on the bowl 
in a meanderlike form. Mottled, reddish-brown, 
yellowish-brown exterior, dark grey interior, 
with fine dried clay tempering. H. 13.8 cm, dR. 
11.1 cm. There was only one specimen among the 
grave pottery; a characteristic type of the Late 
Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain. 

ILG.l. Slightly arched, low conical pedes- 
talled tumbler. The upper third is decorated 


with small, pointed knobs. It contained red 
ochre. Good gualíty, brown, tempered with 
grog. H. 7.5 cm, dR. nearly 7 cm. Only one spec- 
imen occurred among the grave pottery. 

ILG.2. Deeptumbler with slightly incurv- 
ing rim, set on a footring. There is a pointed 
knob on the belly of the vessel. Reddish-brown, 
coarse, with sandy tempering. H. 74 cm, dC. 
6.3 cm. Only one specimen occurred among the 
grave pottery. 


Altogether 23 graves contained pedestalled 
bowls, among which one grave (Grave 138) con- 
tained two pieces — both of them are mostly 
typical of the Late Neolithic of the Great Hun- 
garian Plain. Pedestalled bowls occur in the 
graves of both genders, irrespectively of age, al- 
though it is a bit more frequent in child burials. 
They were also found in two inurned cremations 
and in one scattered cremation, as well as in a 
cenotaph. None of the NE-SW oriented inhuma- 
tion burials contained pedestalled bowls, while 
graves oriented in the other three directions 
contained pedestalled bowlsinthe same number. 
It seems that there was a correlation between 
the size of pedestalled bowls and the age of the 
deceased. Smaller-sized, pedestalled bowls (II. 
A3, ILB.2, ILD, ILE.1 types) were placed mainly 
in child burials. A few pedestalled bowls can be 
found in every larger grave groups; however, they 
cluster more intensely in Grave Group A (Map 9). 


Bowl (Figs 40-41) 


IILA.l. Profiled bowl with everted rim. The 
base of the vessel is straight, sometimes slight- 
ly omphalic. The pronounced carination is a bit 
below the midline of the vessel. Usually four 
small, rounded knobs are set on the carination. 
The exterior and interior surfaces are decorated 
with various painted red, and sometimes yel- 
low or white motifs. The decorative motifs are 
unique. Dark grey or brownish-grey coloured, 
with smoothed surface and fine sandy temper- 
ing. H. 6-8.5 cm, dR. 16-26 cm. 

IILA.2a. Profiled bowl with everted rim. 
The base of the vessel is straight, sometimes 
slightly omphalic. The pronounced carination 
is situated at the lower third of the vessel, and 
decorated with four small, round knobs. Some- 
times four small, round knobs can be also found 
under the rim. The exterior and interior is dec- 
orated with various red, and possibly yellow or 
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white painting. Dark grey, finely tempered with 
sand. H. 75 cm, dR. 25 cm. 

IILA2.b. Smaller, unpainted variant of type 
IILA.2.a. Brown, tempered with dried clay. H. 
7.8 cm, dR. 16.7 cm. Only one specimen was 
found among the grave pottery. 

IILA.3.a. Painted bowl with curved walls 
and everted rim. The base is straight, and four 
small, round knobs are set on the curved belly. 
The red and yellow decorative motifs are unique. 
Brownish-, dark grey, with fine sandy or grog 
tempering, and smoothed surface. H. 5-7 cm, 
dR. 1924 cm. 

IILA.3b. Unpainted variant of type IILA.3.a. 
Dark grey, deep, thin-walled bowl with everted 
rim, tempered with dried clay. Fragmentary, 
cannot be completed, estimated size: H. 9 cm, 
d. 25.5 cm. There was only one specimen among 
the grave pottery. 

IILB.1. Shallow, conical bowl, with four 
vertically pierced or round knobs. Reddish-, 
greyish-brown, with coarse sandy or dried clay 
tempering. H. 4-6.5 cm, dR. 15-23 cm. 

III.B.2. Undecorated variant of type IILB.L 
Reddish-brown coloured, with fine sandy or 
grog tempering. H. 4 cm, dR. 11 cm. Only one 
specimen was found among the grave pottery. 

IILC. Shallow, wide bowl with curved 
walls, set on a short footring. Either two small, 
round knobs can be found under the rim, or the 
rim is pointed in two spots. Reddish-brown or 
brown, with sandy or dried clay tempering. H. 
4-45 cm, dR. 12.5-17 cm. 

IILD.I. Deep, undecorated bowl with curv- 
ed walls and straight rim. Reddish-brown, 
smoothed surface, with dried clay tempering. 
H. 4 cm, dR. II cm. 

IILD.2. Variant of type III.D.I with slightly 
omphalic base and four small, round knobs on 
its walls. Greyish-brown, with coarse, sandy 
tempering. H. ca. 8 cm, dR. 18 cm. 

IILD.3. Variant of type IILD.1 decorated 
with four small, round knobs. Dark grey, with 
dried clay tempering, medium thick-walled, 
another specimen is finely levigated, with sandy 
tempering. H. 4-4.5 cm, dR. 11-12 cm. 

IILE.1. Deep bowl conical at the lower part, 
straight at the upper part, with everted rim. 
Four small, round knobs are set on the belly. 
Reddish-brown or dark grey, with grog or sandy 
tempering, medium thick-walled. H. 7-11 cm, 
dR. 13-23 cm. 

IILE2. Smaller, undecorated variant of type 
IILE.1. Coarse, yellowish-, reddish-brown, tem- 


IIIA3b 


IIIA3a 


10 cm 


Fig. 40. Bowl types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Fig. 41. Bowl types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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pered with grog or organic material. H. 5.5 cm, 
dR. 10.5 cm. 

IILELa. Narrow-based, widely outcurving, 
deep bowl. It has a slight S-profile, with a dec- 
oration of four small, round knobs under the 
rim and/or on the belly. Brown, or red on the 
exterior and black in the interior, with fine 
sandy or dried clay tempering. H. 7-10 cm, dR. 
14-18.5 cm. 

IILF.l.b. Undecorated variant of type 
IILF.l.a. Reddish-brown, with dried clay tem- 
pering. Traces of yellow ochre can be observed 
inside. H. 4.9 cm, dR. 12 cm. Only one specimen 
represented it among the grave pottery. 

IILE2. Slightly omphalic-based variant of 
type IILE.La. Brown, tempered with dried clay, 
medium thick-walled. H. 75 cm, dR. 15 cm. Only 
one specimen occurred among the grave pot- 
tery. 

IILE3. | Narrow-based, outcurving bowl, its 
carination is close to the bottom of the vessel. 
Four small, round knobs are set on the carina- 
tion. Dark brown, with dried clay tempering. 
H. 4-5 cm, dR. 10 cm. 

IILG. Deep, inverted truncated conical bowl 
with impressed rim. Medium thick-walled, 
yellow, with sandy tempering. H. II cm, dR. 
18.7 cm. Only one specimen occurred among the 
grave pottery. 

IILH. Slightly S-profiled, small bowl. Four 
small, round knobs are set on the belly. Brown 
or grey, with fine sandy tempering, thin or me- 
dium thick-walled. H. 5-6 cm, dR. 9-10 cm. 

IILL Deep bowl with incurving rim. Four 
small, round knobs are set on the carination. 
One of them contained red ochre. Yellowish- 
brown, finely levigated, with smoothed surface. 
H. ca. 5 cm, dR. 9 cm. 

I.J. Sharply biconical bowl with short, 
funnel-shaped neck. Four small, pointed knobs 
are set on the carination, sometimes under the 
rim, too. The entire exterior surface is painted 
and decorated with incised motifs. H. 6.5 cm, 
dR. 10.5 cm. 


Bowls were found in altogether 44 graves, 
among which two bowls occurred in eight 
graves, and three in a Senilis male burial. Bowls 
were placed in graves regardless of age and gen- 
der. No correlation can be observed between 
the burial rite or positioning of the corpse and 
the presence of bowls in graves, in contrast with 


their orientation (Fig. 42). Only one NE oriented 
burial (Grave 168) had a bowl as grave good, 
while more than half of all bowls were found in 
SE oriented graves. 


Bowl 
Total 
0 1 2 3 
SW-NE 4l 6 0 0 47 
SE-NW 5l 13 7 0 71 
NE-SW 12 1 0 0 13 
NW-SE 40 8 1 1 59 
Total 153 28 8 1 190 


Fig. 42. Crosstabulation between orientation 
of the grave and number of bowls in Aszód-Papi 


földek 


Profiled bowls with painted decoration on 
the exterior and interior can be found in every 
larger grave group, but in the greatest number 
they were in Group A. Only Cenotaph 86 con- 
tained two specimens of this type (Map 9). The 
other bowl types can also be found in every 
larger grave groups of the excavated part of the 
cemetery, in the greatest number again in Group 
A, however, in Groups C and D they are also 
twice or three times more frequent than else- 
where. A slight spatial difference can be seen 
in the distribution of pottery types: subtypes D 
and E primarily cluster in the western part of 
the coherently excavated area, while subtypes 
B, C and F in the eastern part (Map 10).? 


Cup with conical neck (Figs 43-44) 


IVA. Globular cup with slightly funnel- 
shaped neck. Four small, pointed knobs are set 
under the belly, and sometimes under the rim 
too. Red, or sometimes yellow or white, various 
lineal painted motifs decorate the whole sur- 
face. Usually there are also painted red motifs 
on the neck interior. Grey, dark grey, light, yel- 
lowish-, reddish-brown, fine, finely levigated, 
thin-walled, smoothed surface, tempered with 
sand or gravel. H. 9-11 cm, dC. 10-12 cm. 
IV.A.2.a. Variant of type IV.A.1 which is 
decorated with painting and incised spiral mo- 
tifs on the belly. Grey, greyish-brown, fine, 
finely levigated. H. 7.5-8.5 cm, dC. 8-10 cm. 


59 The other subtypes are so rare that their distribution cannot be examined. 
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Fig. 43. Cups with conical neck in the graves excavated ín Aszód-Papi földek 
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IVC2 


IVE2 


Fig. 44. Cups with conical neck in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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IV.A.2.b. Variant of type IV.A.1 which is 
decorated with painting and incised, oblique 
bundles of triple lines forming a V-motif on the 
belly. Dark grey, grey, finely levigated, thin- 
walled cup with fine sandy tempering and pol- 
ished surface. H. 10-11 cm, dC. 11-13 cm. 

IV.A.2.c. Unpainted variant of type IV.A.l 
decorated with double lines made up with stab- 
and-drag technique. Grey, finely levigated, with 
fine sandy tempering. H. 79 cm, dC. 8.8 cm. 
Imitation of the Stichband-style decoration, of 
which only one specimen occurred among the 
grave pottery. 

IV.A.3. Undecorated variant of type IV.A.1. 
Four small, round knobs are set on the belly of 
each vessel. Thin-walled, yellowish-brown, grey 
mottled or grey, with fine sandy tempering, fine- 
ly levigated. H. 6-10 cm, dC. 8-11 cm. 

IV.B.la. Biconical cup with funnel-shaped 
neck, slightly everted rim, straight or slightly 
omphalic base. The carination is in the midline 
or a bit closer to the bottom. Small, round, some- 
times pierced knobs are set on the carination, 
possibly under the rim or on the shoulder at the 
junction with the neck. The entire exterior sur- 
face and the rim interior or the neck are decor- 
ated with red painting, sometimes together 
with yellow painting. There are horizontal 
bands on the neck exterior, and vertical bands 
or bands of lines can be found on the belly. A 
horizontal red band runs on the rim interior, 
under which vertical or oblique red bunches 
of lines can be found. Yellowish-brown, light 
or dark grey, fine, finely levigated, sometimes 
with smoothed surface. H. 7.5-11.5 cm, dC. 7.5- 
12 cm. 

IV.B.Lb. Variant of type IV.B..a with dif 
ferent decoration. The vertical bands decorating 
the neck exterior also continue on the shoulder. 
Yellowish-brown, finely levigated, thin-walled. 
H. 10 em, dC. 11.5 cm. 

IVB.Lc. Variant of IV.B.La with different 
decoration. Traces of homogeneous red painting 
can be found on the whole exterior of the vessel. 
Grey, finely levigated, thin-walled, with fine 
sandy tempering. H. 11-12 cm, dC. 11-12 cm. 

IVB.2a. Biconicalcup with funnel-shaped 
neck. Four small round knobs are set on the 
carination. On the exterior patches of red paint- 
ing, while on the shoulder oblique, incised de- 
coration arranged in bunches of triple lines can 
be seen. Dark grey or brown, fine, finely levi- 
gated, thin-walled, with smoothed surface and 
sandy tempering. H. 10-11 cm, dC. 10-11 cm. 
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IV.B.2.b. Biconical small cup with wide, 
funnel-shaped neck. Small round knobs are set 
on the carination and the rim, or under the rim. 
The whole exterior and the interior surface of 
the neck are decorated with red painting. There 
are vertically incised double bunches of lines on 
the belly. There are also vertically incised dou- 
ble lines, with oblique incisions between them 
on the neck and the belly of another specimen. 
Medium thick-walled, brown or dark grey, tem- 
pered with dried clay. H. 7-8 cm, dR. 8 cm. 

IVB.2.c. Variant of type IV.B2.b with in- 
cised meander decoration on the shoulder. No 
traces of painting can be observed. Greyish- 
brown, thin-walled, with fine sandy tempering. 
H 72 cm, dC. 9.6 cm. Only one specimen oc- 
curred among the grave pottery. 

IV.B.3. Undecorated variant of type IV.B.La. 
Small, round knobs arranged in groups of four 
are set on the belly, and sometimes under the rim 
too. One of the specimens is unusually coarse, 
reddish-brown (Grave 82). Grey or yellowish- 
grey, fine, with sandy tempering. H. 8-12 cm, 
dc. 9-12 cm. 

IV.C.La. Biconicalcup with funnel-shaped 
neck, everted rim, straight or slightly omphalic 
base. The carination is in the lower third of the 
vessel body. Four small, round knobs are set on 
the carination. Vertical red bunches of lines, 
bands decorate the shoulder, and the neck is 
adorned with horizontal or vertical linear paint- 
ing. Red painting can be also found on the rim 
interior. Reddish-brown, fine, finely levigated. 
H. 10 em, dC. 11 cm. 

IV.C.Lb. Variant of type IV.C.La painted 
homogeneously red. Dark grey or grey, fine, fine- 
ly levigated. H. 7-10 cm, dC. 8-11 cm. 

IV.C.2. Variant of type IV.C.l.a with differ- 
ent decoration. There are four round knobs 
under the rim. Decorated with red painting, 
and incised oblique bunches of lines on the 
shoulder. The neck interior is adorned with 
vertically hanging red bands. Dark grey, thin- 
walled, with sandy tempering. H. 10-11 cm, dR. 
9-12 cm. 

IV.C.3. Undecorated variant of type IV.C.La. 
Four small, round knobs are always set on the 
carination, and sometimes under the rim too. 
Yellowish-grey or rusty brown, brown, with 
fine sandy tempering. H. 7-11 cm, dC. 8-11 cm. 

IVD.l Biconical cup with wide, funnel- 
shaped neck, slightly everted rim, and straight 
base. Four small, round knobs are set on the 
carination and under the rim. Patches of red 


painting can be seen on the whole exterior of 
the vessel, the belly and the neck are both dec- 
orated with incised spirals made up by double 
lines. Only one specimen occurred among the 
grave pottery. 

IV.D.2. Undecorated variant of type IV.D.L 
Sometimes even the knobs under the rim are 
missing. Yellowish-, reddish-brown, thin, with 
fine sandy tempering, and smoothed surface. 
H. 8-10 em, dC. 8-10 cm. 

IVEL  S-profiled cup with four small, round 
knobs on the belly. The whole exterior and the 
interior surface of the neck are covered with 
traces of red, sometimes yellow painting. Red 
and yellow painted zigzag band runs around 
the mouth and the bottom of a specimen, with 
patches of black painting on it. Reddish-brown 
or brown, with dried clay tempering. H. 9-13 cm, 
dR. 9-11 cm. 

IV.E.2. Undecorated S-profiled cup, or dec- 
orated only with four small round knobs on the 
belly. Brown, thin-walled, tempered with grog. 
H. 75-10 cm, dC. 6-10.5 cm. 

IV.F. Cup with conical lower and straight 
upper part. Four round knobs impressed in 
the middle are set on the sharp carination. The 
whole exterior surface of the vessel is decorated 
with oblique bands of lines incised in alternat- 
ing direction. Greyish-brown, with fine sandy 
tempering, medium coarse. H. 7.3 cm, dR. 78 cm. 
Only one specimen occurred among the grave 
pottery, a characteristic type of the Late Neo- 
lithic of the Great Hungarian Plain. 

IVG.L Deep, wide cup with curved body, 
short funnel-shaped everted neck, straight or 
slightly omphalic base. Four small round knobs 
are set on the belly. Greyish-brown, finely levi- 
gated. H. 6 cm, dC. 8 cm. 

IV.G.2. Slightly higher, narrower variant of 
type IV.G.1. Dark grey, thin-walled, finely levi- 
gated. H. 7-8 cm, dC. 7-9 cm. 

IV.G.3. Cup with rounded shoulder, and 
short, funnel-shaped neck. The body is painted 
with vertical red lines, the neck with homoge- 
neous red painting. Reddish-brown, with sandy 
tempering. H. 6.5 cm, dC. and dR. 8.4 cm. Only 
one specimen represented it among the grave 
pottery. 


Cups with conical neck are the most frequent 
types of grave pottery regardless of age and sex 
of the deceased. This type came to light in al 
together 88 graves. In the majority of the cases 
(59) only one cup with conical neck was found 
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in the graves, while two pieces occurred in 17 
graves, three in II graves, and four in one burial 
(Grave 100). No correlation can be observed be- 
tween the burial rite, positioning of the corpse, 
and the placement of cups with conical neck in 
graves. However, similarly to bowls, there is a 
connection between the orientation of graves 
and the occurrence of this grave good. Again, it 
is the least frequent grave good in NE oriented 
burials (five graves), whereas in the case of the 
other three directions it is equally frequent. The 
reason for that might be that NE orientation 
occurred much rarely than the other three main 
directions. 

Although cups with conical neck are ex- 
tremely frequent in every larger grave group, 
there is a slight difference in the spatial distri- 
bution of certain subtypes. The clearest differ- 
ence can be seen between Grave Groups A and 
B; specimens of Subtypes A and B can be found 
in both groups but with different decorations. 
No such clear difference can be observed in the 
other grave groups. The comprehensive exami- 
nation of the excavated area indicates again that 
there are some kind of differences between the 
eastern and the western areas: variant B.3 is 
completely missing from the western areas, just 
as the otherwise frequent variant A.l is missing 
from Grave Group B (Maps 11-12). It can be seen 
in the case of some variants that they occur in 
graves next or close to each other (e.g. A.1, B.La, 
B.Lc, C.3, D2, E.D (Map 10. These spatial differ- 
ences might as well imply chronological differ- 
ences, however, it can be seen by the careful 
examination of the map that variants usually 
separated from each other also occur together 
in a few graves, thus a different explanation has 
to be found for this question. 


Cups (Figs 45-46) 


V.Al Middle-sized cup with conical lower, 
and straight upper part. Small, round knobs are 
set under the belly. Reddish-brown, or -grey, 
with sand or dried clay tempering. H. 7-9 cm, 
dR. 9-12 cm. 

V.A.2. Small, undecorated variant of type 
V.A.L Red, from coarse-grained clay. H. 4.5 cm, 
dR. 5.7 cm. Only one specimen occurred among 
the grave pottery. 

V.B... Middle-sized cup similar to type V.A.1, 
but with a slightly everted rim. Under the cari- 
nation it is decorated with three or four small, 


VA2 


VB2 VB3 


VD2 VD3 


10 cm 


Fig. 45. Cups in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Fig. 46. Cups and large beakers in graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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round knobs, or knobs impressed in the mid- 
dle. The base is straight or slightly omphalic. 
Brown or grey, finely levigated, thin-walled, with 
smoothed surface. H. 9-10 cm, dR. 11-14 cm. 

V.B.2. Small-sized variant of type V.B.1. 
Yellowish-brown, grey mottled, with sandy 
tempering. H. 6.5 cm, dR. 7 cm. 

V.B.3. Undecorated variant of type V.B.2. 
Red, thick-walled, with sandy tempering. H. 
6 cm, dR. 7 cm. 

V.C.l Globular cup with short, straight 
neck. Round knobs or knobs impressed in the 
middle part can be found on the belly. Sometimes 
the shoulder is also decorated with four round 
knobs. Reddish, reddish-brown, -grey, coarse, 
with sand or dried clay tempering. H. 10-11 cm, 
dR. 11-13 cm. 

V.C.2. Deep, wide cup with curved walls 
and straight rim. Four vertically perforated, 
pointed knobs are set on the belly, and four 
small, round, alternately set knobs on the shoul- 
der. Flat, round knobs are set in angular, revers- 
ed U shapes on the shoulder in two rows. Dark 
brown, with dried clay tempering. H. 9.3 cm, 
dR. 11.5 cm. A characteristic type of the Late 
Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain, only 
one specimen was found among the grave pot- 
tery. 

V.C3. Thin-walled, fine, globular cup with 
slightly narrowing neck, everted rim, and 
slightly concave base. The belly is decorated 
with three small, round knobs. The whole ex- 
terior and interior surfaces are painted red. 
Black, very fine, finely levigated, with smoothed 
surface. H. 8.6 cm, dR. 12.1cm. Only one speci- 
men occurred among the grave goods. 

VDL Slightly S-profiled, medium-sized, 
wide cup, with slightly outcurving rim. Yel- 
lowish-, reddish-brown, with grog or sandy 
tempering. H. 10-11 cm, dR. 12-13 cm. 

V.D.2. Slightly narrower variant of type 
V.D.1, decorated with small, round knobs on the 
belly. Yellowish-brown, brownish-grey, with 
sandy or dried clay tempering. H. 8-9 cm, dR. 
9-10 cm. 

V.D.3. Undecorated variant of type V.D.2. 
Reddish-, yellowish-brown, with fine sandy, 
dried clay or organic material tempering. H. 
5-7 cm, dR. 7-9 cm. 

VEL Cup with rounded belly, slightly nar- 
rowing neck, straight or a bit everted rim, 
straight or slightly omphalic base. Reddish- 
brown, with sandy tempering, and smoothed 
surface. H. 7-9.5 cm, dR. 7-10 cm. 
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V.E.2. Variant of type V.E.I, decorated with 
round knobs on the belly, or knobs impressed 
in the middle. Sometimes round knobs decorate 
the vessel under the rim too. Grey, reddish-, 
brownish-grey, with sandy tempering. H. 
75 cm, dR. 8-9 cm. 

VEL Middle-sized cup with curved walls 
and slightly narrowing mouth. It is decorated 
with four-four vertically pierced, pointed knobs 
under the belly and on the shoulder. Brick red, 
thin-walled, from coarse-grained clay. H. II.4 cm, 
dR. II cm. Only one specimen occurred among 
the grave pottery. 

V.F.2. Small cup with conical lower part, 
and slightly narrowing mouth. Under the belly 
it is decorated with four round knobs, or knobs 
impressed in the middle. Sometimes round knobs 
are also set on the shoulder. A specimen is deco- 
rated with four horizontal, pointed knobs under 
the rim. Light, reddish-brown, porous, temper- 
ed with sand or grog. H. 6-7 cm, dC. 6-8 cm. 

V.E3. Undecorated variant of type V.F.2. 
Light, yellowish-, reddish-brown, with sand, 
dried clay, or organic material tempering. H. 
5-7 cm, dC. 6-8 cm. 

V.G. Thin-walled, fine, small cup with 
straight or slightly omphalic base, globular 
body, and slightly narrowing mouth. Round 
knobs, or knobs impressed in the middle de- 
corate its belly or the area slightly below it. Yel- 
lowish-, reddish-brown, grey, with fine sandy 
tempering. H. 6-8 cm, dC. 8-10 cm. 

V.H. Strongly bulging, S-profiled cup with 
straight rim. Yellowish-brown, with sandy tem- 
pering. H. 7.3 cm, dC. 9.1 cm. Only one of its spe- 
cimens was found among the grave pottery. 


Cups were revealed from altogether 46 graves, 
among these two specimens were in nine graves, 
and three in two graves. They came to light in 
the graves of both sexes, irrespectively of age; 
no correlation could be found between their 
occurrence in graves and any element of the 
burial rite. 

Concerning the spatial distribution of cups, 
it can be observed that they were found in eve- 
ry larger grave group of the excavated area, 
however, the use of subtypes and variants indi- 
cate significant differences between certain 
groups. Subtypes A, B and C are completely 
missing from Grave Groups A and C (Map 13). On 
the contrary, Subtypes E, F and G concentrate 
in Group A. Although only two graves of Grave 
Group C contained cups, three specimens were 


in one of these graves (Grave 84) (Map 14). Here 
the earlier observed phenomenon can be seen 
again that variants of the same type were found 
in graves close to each other. 


Tumblers (Fig. 47) 


VLAl. Middle-sized tumbler with conical 
body (flowerpot-shaped). There are four round, 
pointed, impressed in the middle or vertical, 
elongated knobs on the belly. These are repeat- 
ed on the shoulder and/or under the rim, and 
sometimes under the carination too. In one case 
there are double knobs on the shoulder. The rim 
and the surface of one of the vessels is verti- 
cally scratched. Reddish-brown, with black in- 
terior, coarse, thick, with grog or sandy temper- 
ing. H. 10-11 cm, dR. 10-12 cm. 

VLA.2. Smaller variant of type VLA.L Four- 
four round knobs are set on the wall or alter- 
nately under the rim (and possibly near the base 
too). Reddish-brown, coarse, with sandy tem- 
pering. H. 9 cm, dR. 11 cm. 

VLA.3a. Conical, a bit more strongly wid- 
ening variant of type VI.A.1. Four small, round 
knobs can be found on the belly. Medium thick- 
walled, greyish-brown, dark grey or brown on 
the interior, with sandy or dried clay tempering. 
H. 6-9 cm, dR. 8-11 cm. 

VLA.3.b  Undecorated variant of type 
VLA.3.a. Coarse, thick-walled, reddish- or light 
brown, with grog or sandy tempering. H. 6 cm, 
dR. 7-8 cm. 

VLA4.a. Tumbler with conical body and 
slightly narrowing mouth. The whole surface is 
covered with painted red, yellow and white 
chessboard motif placed in squares, and paint- 
ed X-shaped motives. Two small, vertically per- 
forated knobs are set under the rim. A painted 
red band runs around the rim interior, from 
which red and yellow painted lines hang down. 
On another specimen only the homogeneous red 
painting remained, and its mouth is narrowing 
more strongly. 

VLA4.b. Tumbler similar to type VI.A.4.a, 
with painted red and incised decoration. Two 
double knobs with vertical perforation are set 
under the rim. The whole exterior surface and 
the interior surface of the rim are covered with 
red painting in a vertical band. The exterior 
is also decorated with incised motifs formed 
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by triple bands of lines, arranged in lozenge 
form in four main fields. There are short bands 
of lines in the lozenges in alternating direc- 
tions. Fine, dark grey, with smoothed surface. 
H. 8.3 cm, dC. 87 cm. Only one specimen oc- 
curred among the grave pottery. 

VIB.L Tumbler with conical lower and 
straight upper part. Four-four round, or verti- 
cally elongated knobs alternately decorate the 
vessel under the rim, on the shoulder and at the 
base. Its undecorated specimen is also known. 
Reddish-brown, dark grey mottled, coarse, po- 
rous. H. 12 cm, dR. II cm. 

VLB.2. Tumbler with short, conical lower 
part and longer, straight upper part. Four small, 
round knobs are set on the belly. Reddish- 
brown, -grey or grey, mottled, coarse, porous, 
with sandy or dried clay tempering. H. 8-9 cm, 
dR. 8-10 cm. 

VI.C.La. High, narrow tumbler with short, 
conical lower part, straight upper part, and 
slightly outcurving rim. It is decorated with four 
small, round knobs above the bottom. Reddish- 
brown or grey on the exterior, black in the in- 
terior, with fine sandy tempering. H. 10-11 cm, 
dR. 9-10 cm. 

VLC.Lb. Smaller and undecorated variant 
of type VLC La Reddish-brown, shell-gritted, 
medium coarse. H. 7 cm, dR. 7 cm. Only one 
specimen occurred among the grave pottery. 

VLC. Small, S-profiled, high tumbler with 
everted rim. One specimen is decorated with 
four small, round knobs with impressed middle 
above the bottom. Yellowish-brown, with fine 
grog tempering. H. 7.5 cm, dR. 75 cm. 

VIC.3. S-profiled, bulging tumbler with 
slightly narrowing neck and slightly omphalic 
base. Four small, round knobs decorate it under 
the belly. Grey, with fine sandy tempering. H. 
8.2 cm, dR. 8.2 cm. Only one specimen occurred 
among the grave pottery. 

VLD.L Bulging tumbler with slightly nar- 
rowing mouth. Small round or perforated knobs 
decorate it on the belly or a bit below, and al- 
ternately under the incised rim. A lug can be 
found on the shoulder. Reddish-brown, coarse, 
with grog or sandy tempering. H. 75-9.5 cm, 
dC. 8.8-10 cm. 

VLD.2. Small tumbler similar to type VLD.1. 
Four small, round knobs are set on the belly. 
Reddish-, yellowish-brown, coarse, with sandy 
tempering. H. 5-7 cm, dC. 6-7 cm. 


VIDI VID2 
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Fig. 47. Tumblers in graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Tumbler 
Total 
0 1 2 
Inhumation 169 32 5 206 
Inurned cremation 9 0 0 9 
Scattered cremation 6 0 0 6 
Cenotaph 2 1 3 
Total 186 32 6 224 
Chi-Sguare Tests 

g S 3| 23 

$ Pear] n 

> Wl CAA! HQ 
Pearson Chi-Square | 14.413" | 6 025 082 
Likelihood Ratio 10.035 | 6 123 .053 
Fishers Exact Test | 7.688 204 
Linear-byLinear | oo | | | 975 | 1000 
Association 
N of Valid Cases 224 


a. 8 cells (66.7%) have expected count less than 5. 
The minimum expected count is .08. 


b. The standardized statistic is .031. 


Symmetric Measures 
E 
E g 3 
Nominal ` [Phi 254 | 025 | 082 
by Nominal | Cramer'sV | 170 | (025 | 082 
N of Valid Cases 224 


Fig. 48. Crosstabulation 
between burial rite and number of tumblers 
in graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Tumblers were found in altogether 39 graves, 
among these two pieces were in six graves. 
They occurred in the graves of both sexes ir- 
respectively of their age, however, two speci- 
mens were only found in female graves and one 
inachild grave. No correlation can be observed 
between the orientation, the positioning of the 
corpse, and tumblers as grave goods. At the 
same time, except for a cenotaph (Grave 120), 
they only occurred as grave goods of inhuma- 
tions (Fig. 48). 

The different types of tumblers came to light 
in every larger grave group. They are frequent 
in Grave Groups A, B and C, whereas they are 
specifically rare in Groups D, E and F. Here, 
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again, the differences between the eastern and 
western part of the excavated area can be ob- 
served. It can be seen by this vessel type too 
that specimens of a certain variant were dis- 
covered in graves next or close to each other in 
numerous cases. In the case of tumblers no sub- 
type or variant can be distinguished that is 
typical of only one grave group. It is notable, 
however, that three specimens of the tumbler 
with fine (polychrome), painted (and incised) 
decoration — which are outstanding among 
the other undecorated tumbler or those with 
only plastic motifs — were found in three dif- 
ferent grave groups (Graves 120, 102 and 131) 
(Map 15). 


Pots (Fig. 49) 


VILA.La. Slightly S-profiled, egg-shaped, 
larger pot. Round, perforated, pointed or di- 
vided knobs alternating in two rows are set on 
the belly and the shoulder. Light brown, thick- 
walled, coarse, with sandy tempering. H. 21 cm, 
dC. 17 cm. 

VILA.Lb. A bit smaller variant of type 
VILA.La. The rim is occasionally incised. Brown- 
ish-, greyish-red, greyish-brown, coarse, porous, 
with sandy or sandy-grog, and sometimes with 
grog tempering. H. 13-14 cm, dC. 11-13 cm. 

VILAlc. A smaller variant of type VILA.La. 
Red, coarse, thick-walled, with dried clay or 
sandy tempering. Sometimes decorated with 
knobs impressed in the middle. H. 10-11 cm, dR. 
10-11 cm. 

VILA.2. High, relatively narrow, very slight- 
ly S-profiled, small pot. The carination is in 
the lower third of the vessel, where pointed 
knobs; perforated, pointed knobs; or double 
round knobs decorate it. Pointed or double 
round knobs are also set under the rim, or the 
neck is decorated with obliquely appliqué in- 
cised ribs. Brown or reddish-brown, medium 
thick-walled with sandy or dried clay temper- 
ing. H. 11-13 cm, dR. 10-12 cm. 

VILB.l. Wide, deep, slightly S-profiled pot 
with outcurving rim. Pointed; perforated point- 
ed or triple divided knobs are set on the carina- 
tion in the lower third of the vessel. The point- 
ed, small or perforated knobs are also repeated 
under the rim. In the case of one vessel there are 
two perforated knobs under the rim. Reddish- 
or yellowish-brown, mottled, coarse, with grog 
or sandy tempering. H. 13-17 cm, dR. 15-19 cm. 


VIIAla VIIAIb 


VIIA1c VIIA2 


VIIB2 


VIIB3 


Fig. 49. Pots in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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VILB2.  Variant of type VILB.1 with straight- 
er rim. Fourfour round or pointed knobs are set 
alternately or parallel to each other on the bel- 
ly and under the rim. Sometimes the rim is in- 
cised. Greyish-, reddish-brown or brown, coarse, 
with grog or sandy tempering. H. 9-13 cm, dR. 
9-14 cm. 

VILB.3. Pot similar to type VILB.1, with 
slightly narrowing mouth. The belly is deco- 
rated with four round or pointed knobs, and 
round knobs impressed in the middle or oblique, 
divided knobs can be found under the rim. The 
rim is sometimes incised. Brownish-red, coarse, 
porous, with grog tempering. H. 11-13 cm, dC. 
12-13 cm. 

VII.B.4. Pot with conical lower part and 
straight upper part. The rim is straight or slight- 
ly everted. Four-four pointed; small, round or 
impressed knobs are set on the carination and 
under the rim. In one case the rim is pointed 
in two spots. Grey or brick-red, grey mottled, 
coarse, porous, with sandy or dried clay temper- 
ing. H. 9-13 cm, dC. 9-13 cm. 


Pot 
Total 
0 1 2 
Male 34 5 1 40 
Female 48 13 1 62 
Child 69 7 0 76 
Total 151 25 2 178 


Fig. 50. Crosstabulation between 
age/sex of the deceased and number 
of pots in Aszód-Papi földek 


Pots were found in altogether 34 graves, among 
these two contained two-two specimens. 
Although they occur in the graves of both sexes 
and of every age group, they came to light in 
adult female graves two or three times more 
frequently than in male or child burials (Fig. 50). 
There is no correlation between the rite, the 
positioning of the corpse and the placement of 
pots into graves; however, they seem to be cor- 
related with the orientation of graves. This ar- 
tefact type did not occur in any of the graves 
oriented NE, and it occurred only in four SW 
oriented graves (Fig. 51). If we compare this with 
the distribution of grave orientation according 
to gender it is suggested that pots are the most 
characteristic of male and female graves ori- 
ented NW, and female burials oriented SE. 
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Although this type is frequent in female graves, 
it is characteristic of graves oriented in the di- 
rection that is the second rarest among women 
(Fig. 52). 


Pot 
Total 
0 1 2 

SW-NE 43 3 1 47 
SE-NW 60 11 0 71 
NE-SW 13 0 0 13 
NW-SE 43 15 1 59 
Total 159 29 2 190 


Fig. 51. Crosstabulation between orientation 
of the grave and number of pots 


in Aszód-Papi földek 
Pot 
S S Total 
SW-NE T 1 0 8 
SE-NW 8 1 0 9 
Male NE-SW 2 0 0 2 
NW-SE 17 3 1 21 
Total 34 5 I 40 
SW-NE 18 2 1 21 
SE-NW 16 2 0 21 
Female | NE-SW 4 0 0 4 
NW-SE 6 0 5 
Total 47 13 1 61 
Child SW-NE 15 0 - 15 
SE-NW 25 3 - 28 
NE-SW 6 0 - 6 
NW-SE 10 2 e 12 
Total 56 5 - 61 


Fig. 52. Crosstabulation between orientation 
of the grave, age/sex of the deceased and number 
of pots in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Pots were found in all larger excavated grave 
groups; however, there are differences between 
grave groups in the frequency of their occur- 
rence and in subtypes. They were found most 
often in Grave Groups B and D, while only one 
and two specimens came to light in Groups E 
and F. Again, the use of different variants can 
be observed in Grave Groups A and B, and sim- 
ilarly to other vessel types, it can also be seen 
that certain variants were discovered in graves 


next or close to each other (e.g. A.1.b, A.1.c, B.2, 
B.3) (Map 16). 


Large beakers with funnel-shaped neck (Fig. 46) 


VIILA. Curved truncated conical beaker with 
straight base or a short footring, funnel-shaped 
neck and everted rim. The carination is situated 
in the lower third or midline of the vessel body. 
Small round knobs are set under the rim and on 
the carination. In one case traces of vertical red 
bands can be recognized on the body. Dark grey, 
reddish-brown mottled, with fine sandy tem- 
pering. H. 17-19 cm, dR. 14-19 cm. 

VIILB. Small globular beaker with funnel- 
shaped neck and everted rim. The base is 
straight. Two small, vertical handles, or small, 
vertical, elongated knobs are set on the shoul- 
der. Sometimes small, round knobs can be found 
on the belly. Yellowish-red, medium coarse, 
tempered with grog. H. 8-12 cm, dC. 8-10 cm. 

VIILC. Globular beaker with wide, short 
neck and outcurving rim. The vessel body and 
neck are connected without a carination, where 
two small, vertical handles can be found. The 
base is straight. Reddish-brown on the exterior, 
dark grey in the interior, with dried clay tem- 
pering. H. 10.7 cm, dR. 8.8 cm. Only one speci- 
men occurred among the grave goods. 


Vessels classified here are rare, practically unique 
pieces, thus their correlation with gender, age 
or other elements of rites are very hard to ex- 
amine. This vessel form did not occur in male 
graves at all, however, since only five vessels can 
be counted here, far-reaching conclusions can- 
not be drawn from this. Type A only occurred 
in cremation burials; it is probable that, simi- 
larly to amphorae, they had been exclusively 
used for cremation burials as urns. The spatial 
distribution of this type is limited to Grave 
Groups A and D (Map 17). 


Miniature vessels (Fig. 39) 


IX.A. Miniature vessel similar to type VIII.B. 
A horizontal, small, pointed, perforated knob 
can be found on its belly. Only one specimen 
represented it among the grave pottery. 

IX.B. Egg-shaped, miniature vessel with 
short cylindrical neck, straight rim, and straight 
base. The neck joins the body in a curve, without 
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acarination. Two horizontal, small, pointed, per- 
forated knobs are set on the shoulder. Brownish- 
red, coarse, with sandy tempering. H. 8 cm, dC. 
7 cm. Only one piece represented it among the 
grave pottery. 

IX.C. Miniature vessel similar to Butmir- 
type vessels. Elongated, curved biconical vessel 
with straight base. The carination is situated in 
the upper third of the vessel. It ends in a straight 
cut rim above the narrowing shoulder. Pointed 
knobs are set below and above the carination, 
as well as under the rim. Only one specimen 
occurred among the grave pottery. 

IX.Dl. Miniature pedestalled bowl. Shal- 
low, globular bowl with cut rim, set on a short, 
semisolid pedestal. Reddish brown, tempered 
with dried clay. H. 3.1 cm, dR. 5.2 cm. There 
was only one specimen among the grave pot- 
tery. 

IX.D2. Very small, almost miniature ped- 
estalled bowl. The base is conical, the upper 
part is solid. The bowl is very shallow, globular, 
the rim is pointed in two spots. Reddish-brown, 
coarse, tempered with grog. H. ca. 7 cm, dR. ca. 
10 cm. Only one specimen occurred among the 
grave pottery. 


Miniature vessels are known from altogether 
four graves, two pieces were found in one grave. 
Miniature vessels are also very rare and unique, 
therefore, similarly to the former vessel type, no 
general conclusions can be drawn. They are un- 
known in male graves, whereas they occurred 
in female and child graves in equal number. They 
were exclusively found in inhumations. Their 
spatial distribution is also similar to the previ- 
ous vessel type, since they came to light in Grave 
Group D and the vicinity of Group A (Map 17). 


Zoomorphic vessel (Fig. 53) 


X. Bird-shaped vessel. It consists of two sepa- 
rate parts, the upper part forms a square, styl- 
ized bird figure, and the lower part forms a hu- 
man leg. The bird head and neck plastically 
emerge from the vessel body, and a rib runs along 
the neck and the back. The mouth of the vessel 
is behind the neck, with an everted rim. Several 
small knobs are set on the body. The vessel base, 
the human leg narrows downward, ends in plas- 
tically formed toes. The whole surface is paint- 
ed red, and black lineal painting runs on the leg 
in three horizontal bands. H. ca. 25 cm. 


5 cm 
qgíA >> A I 


Fig. 53. Bird-shaped vessel in Grave 205 in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


This find is unique among the grave goods of Figurine 
the site. It came to light in Grave 205, a grave of 
an Infans II child.*% Further grave goods of the A small, flat, approximately rectangular, simply 
burial are four vessels and Spondylus beads. prepared clay find decorated with vertically 


36% The grave is situated in the northern part of Grave Group B, close to the edge of the excavation area, therefore the 
surroundings of the grave could not be examined in detail. 
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Fig. 54. Seriation of pottery types coloured by orientation of the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 


incised lines on one side was revealed in Grave Further clay artefacts 

47, in which a 5155-year-old woman had been 

buried. According to N. Kalicz this find may The only spindle-whorl of the excavated cem- 
have been a figurine. Besides this, two vessels etery came to light in the grave of a 37-43-year- 
were found in the grave. old woman (Grave 11).*! 


361 Based on field notes N. Kalicz listed it to grave goods, although the grave was dug into Pit 4/a. As this artefact type 
occurs in settlement features much more frequently, in my opinion it cannot be excluded that it belonged to the 
find material of the pit. 
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Fig. 55. Seriation of pottery types coloured by decoration technique ín Aszód-Papi földek 


A clay ball was also found, in the grave of a 
30-60-year old man (Grave 117). 


Evaluation of the pottery 


Although evaluating grave goods may help in 
understanding chronological relations between 
graves, it became clear above that superposition 
could only be observed in the case of four graves 
containing pottery. With their typochronolog- 
ical evaluation as well as the seriation and cor- 
respondence analysis of all the pottery originat- 
ing from graves I attempted to detect which 
graves can be considered contemporaneous. 
Clarifying this is essential in respect of study- 
ing social questions, because analysing social 
differences is only relevant in the case of con- 
temporary burials. Without this, it is easy to 


39 SikrÓsr in prep. 
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make the mistake of explaining chronological 
differences as social differences, or conversely. 
On the basis of new AMS radiocarbon data, 
burials can be dated within a narrow time in- 
terval of 90 years, roughly between 4760 (68.2%) 
4700 cal BC and 4710 (68.2%) 4640 cal BC3? 
On typological grounds all pottery can be 
dated to the early phase of the Lengyel culture. 
Among the vessels originating from graves cut- 
ting each other none reflected the temporal 
change ofany forms or decorations. Nevertheless, 
Graves 50 and 32 yielded the same type of cups 
with conical neck, which either indicates that 
only a short time passed between the two bur- 
ials, or that the form and decoration of this ves- 
sel did not change over a long time. Aside from 
some outliers, seriation resulted in a sequence 
that might reflect chronological differences, 
however, the middle section is scattered quite 
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Fig. 56. Correspondence analysis of pottery coloured by orientation of the graves in Aszód-Papi földek 


widely. In the first case I coloured the graves 
according to their orientation, in order to also 
receive an answer to the question whether the 
orientation of graves indicates chronological 
differences or anything else (Fig. 54). This re- 
flects that only the rarest, NE-SW orientation 
is grouped at one end of the seriation, the other 
three main orientations can be found in the en- 
tire sequence. At the same time, it is worth not 
ing that each orientation forms blocks within 
the sequence. 

After this I examined the decoration of ves- 
sels; the chronological position of painted and 
incised decorations. It seems that while no 
chronological meaning can be attributed to 
painting, in the case of incised decoration this 
possibility arises (Fig. 55). 

Radiocarbon data do not support that seri- 
ation really refers to chronological differences. 

Icarried out correspondence analysis for fur- 
ther testing the seriation sequence. My goals 
were to find outliers more easily, and to test the 
chronological sequence. The correspondence 
analysis of vessels led to surprising results. The 
correspondence analysis of the seriation col- 
oured according to orientation — shown on Fi- 
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gure 54 — broadly arranged in a Y shape (Fig. 56). 
Each main orientation is situated in separate 
branches, which are linked with a larger central 
part overlapping each other. As it was clear to 
see above, the orientation of burials was in cor- 
relation with the age and gender of the deceased, 
therefore this result has to be critically inter- 
preted. It is possible that the main principle 
forming the result of the correspondence ana- 
lysis is not chronological, but indicates age or 
gender differences. 

Itested the chronological significance of pot- 
tery decorations with the same method (Fig 57). 
Vessel types with painted and incised decora- 
tions are positioned in the central part of cor- 
respondence analysis, partly overlapping each 
other. 

These results imply that although seriation 
seemingly arranged the graves and types in a 
chronological order, it does not necessarily 
mean chronological differences, and probably 
some other main principle has to be found. In 
the next step [illustrated the seriation and cor- 
respondence analysis of the vessels, coloured 
according to the age and sex of the deceased. 
Even the seriation shows that female graves 


Fig. 57. Correspondence analysis of pottery coloured by decoration technique in Aszód-Papi földek 


Fig. 58. Correspondence analysis of pottery coloured by age/sex of the deceased in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Fig. 59. Seriation of pottery coloured by age/sex of the deceased in Aszód-Papi földek 


grouped in one part, and child graves in the 
other part of the series, and they are linked by 
male graves (Fig. 59. Comparing this with the 
results of correspondence analysis, this group- 
ing is even more striking. One branch of the Y 
is formed by female graves, the other one by in- 
fant graves, while the third, and short one by 
male graves (Fig. 58). In each branch the outliers 
with different sex or age were always provided 
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by unique pottery; these graves always con- 
tained vessels with unique decoration or form. 

The comparison with radiocarbon data indi- 
cates that none of the dimensions can be inter- 
preted as a chronological difference. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from this sur- 
prising result. One of them is that no chrono- 
logical differences can be demonstrated be- 
tween the excavated graves on the basis of 
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Fig. 60. Cluster analysis of combinations of pottery types in Aszód Papi földek 


pottery, even if superposition could be observed 
in the case of a few graves. This conclusion is 
also supported by the fact that the exactly same 
cup type was found in two graves cutting each 
other. Consequently, there are either no sig- 
nificant chronological differences between the 
unearthed burials, or the vessels used on the 
course of the burial rites remained invariant, 
and thus no differences can be demonstrated. 
Taking the internal chronology of the Lengyel 
culture into account, ^! which is primarily based 
on the changes of pottery, I suppose that the 
first assumption is more possible. Radiocarbon 
data also support this idea. 

The other unexpected result is that there is 
acorrelation between the slight formal and dec- 
orative variations of pottery types and the age 
and gender of the deceased. Partly these deter- 
mined which variants of potteries were placed 
into the graves. It is clear to see above that there 
is no pottery type that has an exclusive correla- 
tion with the age or gender of the deceased, 
which makes this result even more surprising. 
Nevertheless, pottery variants and their combi- 
nations reflect a tendentious correlation. Wider 
pots decorated with two rows of knobs, and 
variants of tumblers decorated with knobs are 
rather typical of female graves. Undecorated 
cups with conical neck without painting or in- 
cision mostly occur in infant graves. In the case 
of male graves such difference is the hardest to 


find, which can be probably explained by the 


low number of male graves. It has to be empha- 
sized, however, that these are not exclusive, but 
rather proportional differences. Figure 58 illus- 
trates that besides these proportional differ- 
ences, there are great overlaps between the pot- 
teries of male, female and infant graves. 

It is a further question which vessel types 
occur together regularly, and how it can be ex- 
plained. For testing the combinations of vessel 
types I applied two types of multivariate anal- 
yses: cluster and correspondence analyses, fur- 
thermore, I illustrated the spatial distribution 
of each type on a map. This distribution map 
alone indicates an extraordinary variety (Map 
18). An advantage of cluster analysis is that it 
provides possibility to illustrate every unit 
(graves) and the differences between them (Fig. 
60). According to the Ward-type cluster analy- 
sis 7 groups of graves with pottery can be dis- 
tinguished: Group I graves with numerous ves- 
sels with various forms; Group 2 graves con- 
taining less, but usually three different forms 
of vessels, among which cups with conical neck, 
cups and shallow bowl types dominate; Group 
3 with graves typically yielding cups with con- 
ical neck and pedestalled bowls; Group 4 in- 
cludes graves containing cups with conical 
neck; Group 5 with graves usually provided by 
amphorae or bottle-shaped vessels; Group 6 
with graves containing large beakers with coni- 
cal neck; and Group 7 with graves yielding pro- 
filed bowls. 


363 Graves 50 and 52 both yielded painted red cups with conical neck and angular bundle of lines incised on the 
shoulder. A further proof for the simultaneity of graves is that the same type of bowl occurred in Grave 50 (cutting 


Grave 52) and Grave 149 (cutting Grave 147). 


364 Tocrk-LicHARDUS 1966; KALICz 1988; ZALAI-GAÁL 2002b, 8-31; ZALALGAÁL 2007. 
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Fig. 61. Correspondence analysis of pottery types coloured by age/sex of the deceased 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Fig. 62. Correspondence analysis of pottery types coloured by decoration technique in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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Based on this, a various combination of pot 
tery can be found in the graves, therefore no 
strict principle or custom existed that would 
have regulated what type of and how many ves- 
sels were placed in a grave. 

Correspondence analysis led to a similar re- 
sult. A large part of graves clustered strongly, 
from which cremation burials separated clearly 
(often with an amphora in the grave). The graves 
of those buried with miniature vessels and large 
beakers with conical neck also separated from 
them. These groups are also clearly visible in 
the cluster analysis. The group distinguished 
by miniature vessels can be connected to chil- 
dren, and the group distinguished by large beak- 
ers with conical neck can be connected to wom- 
en and children, as well as to cremation burials. 
Within the large group of inhumations pedes- 
talled bowls and profiled bowls are located very 
close to each other, and could have fulfilled a 
similar role, which is also supported by the fact 
that they very rarely occur together in graves. 
Alltypes of combinations can be found within 
this group; no smaller groups can be distin- 
guished (Figs 61-62). 


4.1.6.3. STONE ARTEFACTS 
Polished stone tools (Map 19) 
Maceheads 


Two polished maceheads were found in the ex- 
cavated part of the cemetery. One of them was 
small and round made from white marble, while 
the other larger, biconical-shaped one was made 
from some kind of a white, softer rock. Mace- 
heads came to light exclusively in adult (33-37 
or 43-49-year-old) men’s graves (Figs 63-64). 
Numerous similarities can be observed between 
the two graves. Their orientation and position- 
ing is identical, both lay in the middle of their 
grave groups, and both of them contained a wild 
boar mandible. However, while Grave 100 is the 
wealthiest excavated male burial (also outstand- 
ing in the number of pottery and stone tool grave 
goods), the other grave only contained two ves- 
sels beside the above mentioned grave goods. It 
isa further significant difference that Grave 100 
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is densely, tightly surrounded by other graves, 
whereas there are no burials in the immediate 
vicinity of the other grave (Grave 14). 


Macehead 
Total 
0 1 
Male 38 2 40 
Female 62 0 62 
Child 76 0 76 
Total 176 2 178 


Fig. 63. Crosstabulation between 
age/sex of the deceased and macehead 


in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
Macchead 

S i Total 
Infans 0 6 
Infans I 32 0 32 
Infans II 33 0 33 
Juvenilis 9 0 9 
Adultus 4l 1 42 
Maturus 50 1 51 
Senilis 7 0 7 
Total 178 2 180 


Fig. 64. Crosstabulation between age-at-death 
categories of the deceased 
and macehead in Aszód-Papi földek 


Shaft-hole axes 


Only three shaft-hole axes were discovered in 
the excavated part of the cemetery; one in a neo- 
nate burial (Grave 105), one in a cenotaph (Grave 
86), and a fragment in a scattered cremation 
burial (Grave 178).* In comparison with South- 
eastern Transdanubian burials of the Lengyel 
complex it is surprising that so few shaft-hole 
axes were found at this site 2" The find context 
of the specimens of Aszód is so different from 
that observed at other sites, that on the basis of 
these few specimens it would be difficult to 
examine the function of this artefact type here. 
Two graves are located in the northern part of 
Grave Group A, the third one, a cenotaph is on 
the edge of the trench, and thus its position 
within the grave group is not obvious. 


A third macehead was found as a stray find, in the course of building the foundation of a house (KaLicz 1985a, 54). 


*6 In this case the age and sex of the deceased could not be determined. 
367 About Southern Transdanubian graves see ZALAI-GAAL 1986; ZALAI-GAAL 1991; ZALAI-GAAL 2010; in detail see Pages 


187-198. 
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Flat axes 


Long, flat, polished stone axes narrowing on 
one end, and broadening on the edge were found 
in six graves. Most of these were in male graves 
(three in Adultus and one in Maturus age group), 
one in a female (a 51-55-year-old woman) grave 
and one in an Infans I child grave (Fig. 65). The 
infant grave is in Grave Group A. One-one spec- 
imen of this artefact were in Grave Groups B, 
C, D and E, while three specimens occurred in 
Group A. No regularities can be observed in 
their position within the grave groups. 


Flat axe 
Total 
0 1 
Male 37 3 40 
Female 61 1 62 
Child 75 1 76 
Total 173 5 178 


Fig. 65. Crosstabulation between age/sex 
of the deceased and flat axe in the graves 
excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Shoe-last adze 
Total 
0 1 2 
Male 37 2 1 40 
Female 62 0 0 62 
Child 75 1 0 76 
Total 174 3 1 178 


Fig. 66. Crosstabulation between age/sex 
of the deceased and shoe-last adze in the graves 
excavated in Aszód Papi földek 


Shoe-last adzes 


Altogether eight shoe-last adzes came to light 
in the excavated part of the cemetery.*® This 
find is connected to men in all identifiable cas- 
es, except for the cremation burial of an Infans 
Ichild. In one case two adzes of this type were 
placed in one grave (Fig. 66). The cemetery map 
clearly reveals that, except for two burials, all 
graves with shoe-last adzes were in Grave Group 
B." Shoe-last adzes were always buried to- 
gether with trapezoid chisels or flat axes. 


Trapezoid chisels 


The most frequent polished stone tools of the 
uncovered part of the cemetery were trapezoid 
chisels. Altogether 16 specimens were found in 


Polished stone chisel 
Total 
0 1 
Male 35 5 40 
Female 62 0 62 
Child 74 2 76 
Total 171 7 178 
Chi-Square Tests 
Q uu , 

s | |É Ss 3s jesz 

SES E EE 

> "mx o Cu o €i o ce e 
Pearson 
Chi- 10.650*| 2 | .005 | .004 
Square 
Likeli- 
hood 10.384 | 2 | .006 | .006 
Ratio 
Fisher's 
Exact 8.463 .004 
Test 
Linear- 
by- 
Linear 472] | 1 | .030 | .045 | .029 .021 
Asso- 
ciation 
Nof 
Valid 178 
Cases 
a. 3 cells (50.0%) have expected count less than 5. 
The minimum expected count is 1.57. 
b. The standardized statistic is 22.173. 

Symmetric Measures 
Y 2 3 
AE 

Nominal Phi 245 | .005 | .004 
by Nominal | Cramer's V | 245 | .005 | .004 
N of Valid Cases 178 


Fig. 67. Crosstabulation between 
age/sex of the deceased and polished stone chisel 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


36% In one further case no anthropological determination could be performed. 
369 [ listed here two stone artefacts from the grave goods of Grave 132: one of them is a small shoe-last adze, and the 
other one is a “larger, resharpened polished axe" according to K. T. Biró's definition; which she also regards to be 


the fragment of a shoe-last adze. 


?? Cremation burial Grave 151 that is not marked on the map was discovered accidentally, in the course of striking 


the excavation camp. 
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15 graves. Two were ín graves of individuals ín 
Juvenilis age group;* all the others were in adult 
male (in Adultus-Maturus age group) graves. Two 
specimens came to light in an individual's bur- 
ial, whose age and sex could not be determined 
anthropologically.*? Finally, two further spec- 
imens occurred in cenotaphs (Figs 67-68). This 
type of polished stone tool was never found in 
female burials. In two cases, however, they were 
grave goods of cremation burials. On the basis 
of the other grave goods placed in the graves 
beside stone chisels, we can find modest, as well 
as particularly rich male burials among them. 
In four cases they were placed in graves togeth- 
er with wild boar mandibles and wild boar 
pendants. 


example the processing of wood), and they ful- 
filled their primary role as personal articles. 


Chipped stone tools (Map 20)? 
Cores 


Only one core came to light in the excavated 
part of the cemetery, in the burial of a 30-60- 
year-old man (Grave 50). This grave also stands 
out from the other burials by its further grave 
goods: it contained polished and chipped stone 
tools of different types, as well as pottery. It is 
situated in the eastern part of Grave Group D. 


Polished stone chisel Total Stone blades and flakes 
0 1 

Infans 6 0 6 Altogether 40 chipped stone tools were found 
Infans m 0 m in 20 graves. Only one specimen was placed in 
Infans II 3 0 3 the graves in the majority of cases. However, in 
Juvenilis ; > S one-one cases two and four pieces, and five 

"m stone blades and flakes were found in four 
Adultus 39 3 42 graves (Fig 69). 
Maturus 49 2 51 
Senilis 7 0 4 > E 
Total 173 7 180 Š = «E E = 

Fig. 68. Crosstabulation between È e sb oe 
age-at-death categories and polished stone chisel Valid] 0 204 " DÉI DÉI 
in Aszód-Papi földek 1 14 63 63 973 

Except for Grave Group F, we can find indi- 2 l A à 268 
viduals with trapezoid chisels in every group. 4 4 4 98.2 
Their distribution by grave groups is even: 5 4 18 18 100.0 
three-three male graves with stone chisels were Total| 224 | 1000 | 1000 


found in Grave Groups A, B, C and E alike (Map 
19). A further common feature of these graves is 
that they were oriented to NW or SE. 

The above would suggest that this artefact 
type can be associated exclusively with a group 
of adult men. The question then arises, whether 
trapezoid chisels can be considered status goods 
indicating leading position. As they can also be 
found in burials with modest grave goods, it is 
more probable that they can be rather connect- 
ed to a certain activity or process of work (for 


Fig. 69. Frequency of chipped stone tools in the 
graves excavated in Aszód Papi földek 


Although chipped stone tools occur in graves 
regardless of age or gender, their larger amount 
is rather typical of adult men. Female graves 
contained exclusively one chipped stone tool, 
while in two cases two and five pieces came to 
light in Infans II child graves (Fig. 70). 

Except for Group F, chipped stone tools occur 
in all grave groups in approximately the same 


?! Beside trapezoid chisels only pottery, and in one case a chipped stone tool was placed in graves. They did not 
contain grave goods exclusively characteristic of women. Since trapezoid chisels occurred in male graves in all 
determinable cases, it is probable that these were male graves too. 

372 Based on grave goods (beside the stone chisel two wild boar mandibles were also found — two artefact types 
exclusively characteristic of adult men's graves) this was probably also a male burial. 

?5 The typological and raw material analyses of chipped stone tools were carried out by Katalin T. Biró and Erzsébet 


Bacskay (Biro 1998; Binó-BÁcskav in prep.). 
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number. No regularities can be observed in the 
position of these graves within grave groups. 
Regarding their grave groups, there are modest 
as well as outstandingly rich graves among 
them. The raw material of stone artefacts is very 
various. The Kraków flint originates from dis- 
tant sources, therefore its presence is important 
in terms of social differences. These graves usu- 
ally contained different types of stone tools, five 
chipped stone tools occurred in three cases 
(Graves 122, 131, and 164), whereas it was the 
only grave good beside a 53-59-year-old woman 
in Grave 38 (Map 20). 


Chipped stone tools 
Total 
0 1 2 4 5 
Male 33 3 0 1 3 40 
Female 59 3 0 0 0 62 
Child 68 6 1 0 1 76 
Total 160 12 1 1 4 178 


Fig. 70. Crosstabulation between age/sex 
of the deceased and number of chipped stone tools 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 


Obsidian 


Obsidian was a stone tool raw material of out 
standing significance during the Neolithic, thus 
it is reasonable to discuss it separately. Altogether 
7 obsidian pieces were found in four graves: one 
in two graves, two and three chipped stone tools 
made from obsidian in further two graves (Fig. 
71). In one case it was a male, in two cases they 
were female burials; they all belonged to the 
Maturus age group." It is worth noting that 
three of these four graves were in Grave Group 
B (Map 20). 


Valid 0 219 978 97.8 97.8 
1 3 1.3 13 99] 
2 i A A 99.6 
3 A 4 100.0 
Total 224 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 71. Frequency of obsidian tools in the graves 
excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Although the number of graves that yielded 
obsidian is too low for drawing far-reaching 
conclusions, the spatial distribution of these 
artefacts is quite remarkable, as well as the fact 
that they were found in graves of older adults 
in all determinable cases. 


Stone beads 


Stone beads were disc-shaped, slightly rounded, 
with a diameter between 11-18 mm, 4-15 mm 
thick, or smaller with a diameter between 3-7 
mm, and were made of limestone. Limestone 
beads were present in graves in a particularly 
large proportion among the beads formerly con- 
sidered as Spondylus (34.83%). Small limestone 
beads occurred in II cases, and larger ones in 
seven occasions. Besides, more than 100 Spondylus 
beads, and 38 larger limestone beads were in 
Grave 53, while almost half of the beads in Grave 
164 were made of limestone.** In two-two 
graves there were no Spondylus beads only lime- 
stone bead(s). Limestone and shell beads do not 
always differ from each other by size, therefore 
limestone beads on a string perfectly fulfilled 
the role of Spondylus imitations. 

Stone beads were almost exclusively found 
in female and child graves. The only exception 
was a male grave, Grave 53, which seemed like 
a female grave on the basis of its grave goods, 
but the anthropological determination contra- 
dicted this presumption. 

No differentiation can be made between 
grave groups on the basis of spatial distribution 
of stone beads, since they occur in a few graves 
of every larger grave group (Map 2I). 


Further stone artefacts 


Itis quite surprising that the only grinding stone 
of the cemetery came to light in the grave of a 
35-39-year-old man (Grave 93). A pebble was 
found beside a 36-42-year-old woman (Grave 7). 
Sandstone was in three graves, among which one 
was an adult woman's, another was an 8-9-year- 
old child's grave. Polishing stones were found in 
two graves; one of them was in a 53-59-year-old 
woman's, and the other one in an Infans I child's 
grave. They both belonged to Grave Group D. 


?* The fourth one was a cremation burial, of which no anthropological analysis was made. 
55 The raw material of the beads was determined by Pal Súmegi (SUMEcI 2009, 341). 


76 SUMEGI 2009, 342. 
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4.1.6.4. SHELL ORNAMENTS 
Pendants 


Shell pendants were made of Glycymeris gly- 
cymeris, a species native to the Mediterranean 
Sea similarly to Spondylus. Shell pendants were 
discovered in altogether five graves; it was al- 
ways only one specimen near the pelvis, usu- 
ally together with one or two rows of shell 
beads.? Pendants were made with two, four, 
and sometimes five suspension holes. Shell pen- 
dants were found in female or child Graves in 
every case. 

Shell pendants were found dispersedly on 
the cohesively excavated area, with a few spec- 
imens in every grave group apart from group F 
(Map 21). 


Bracelets 


The raw material of bracelets was Spondylus in 
all cases. Two main types occurred in the cem- 
etery: 

- a wide, less well-prepared type characte- 

ristic of the Middle Neolithic and 

- a thin type with oval diameter and finely 

polished surface, characteristic of the Late 
Neolithic. 

Eight specimens were found in four graves in 
the excavated cemetery. Maturus women lay in 
two graves (2 bracelets were in Grave 101, and 
one specimen in Grave 142), and Grave 164, 
which contained four bracelets, belonged to a 
child in the Infans II age group, who might have 
been a girl by the grave goods. The forth grave 
containing Spondylus bracelet was a cenotaph. 
This ornament was always worn above the el- 
bow. The wide type characteristic of the Middle 
Neolithic was only represented by the bracelets 
of Grave 101. The grave of every woman buried 
with Spondylus bracelet lay in different grave 
groups, however, their position within the 
grave groups is difficult to examine. Grave 101 
laysin the middle of Grave Group A, Grave 142 
is on the southern edge of Group C, while Grave 
86 is situated on the edge of the excavation 
trench, and Grave 164 is in the northern edge 


of the separated Trench 50, thus their posi- 
tion within their group cannot be determined 
(Map 21). 


Beads 


Beads polished from Spondylus can be found 
among grave goods in several forms and sizes 
(Fig. 72): 
- Small, disc-shaped bead. D.: 3-7 mm, thick- 
ness: 15 mm. 
- Middle-sized, cylindrical bead. D: 4-13 mm, 
thickness: 8-19 mm. 
- Small, cylindrical bead, flattened on two 
sides. D: 7-10 mm, thickness: 12-14 mm. 
- Barrel-shaped bead. D: 11-15 mm, thickness: 
14-17 mm. 
- Middle-sized, disc-shaped bead. D.: 6- 
18 mm, thickness: 3-15 mm. 
- Large-sized, cylindrical bead. D.: 16-23 mm, 
thickness: 20-52 mm. 
- Pyramid-shaped bead. D.: 20 mm, thickness: 
22 mm. Only one specimen was found. 
- Round, V-perforated button. D.: 8-15 mm. 
Different types of Spondylus beads can be dis- 
tinguished according to where they were 
worn: 
- head adornment 
- necklace 
= belt 
- bracelet on the wrist 
- bracelet on the arm 
- foot ornament on the knee 
- foot ornament on the ankle 
It is possible that a part of these strings of 
beads were worn sewn on the dress. It could be 
observed in a few cases that beads worn as belts, 
foot ornaments, or head adornments formed 
more rows. The place where beads were worn 
varies by each specimen, and no regularities can 
be discovered. In graves where beads were only 
worn on one body part, they were primarily 
found around the waist and the pelvis (in 11 
cases), and secondly around the neck (in seven 
cases). In the case of burials containing a larger 
amount of beads no rule can be found concern- 
ing where they were worn; it must have been 
determined by the personal taste and decision 


77 [t can be read about Grave 44 in the excavation records that the shell pendant was on the chest, however, “the 
workers threw the grave out", thus no drawing was made, or no picture was taken of it. In another case the pendant 
was by the elbow, however, this grave was also strongly disturbed. 
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Fig. 72. Measures of different bead types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 


of the owner in what combination the orna- 
ments (adornments of clothing) were worn.** 

Only a limited correlation can be observed 
between the wearing place of beads and the 
age and gender of the deceased. In male graves 
Spondylus beads were found around the neck, the 
head, or the wrists and the knees. Women's and 
children's clothing customs cannot be differen- 
tiated, since practically all combinations were 
possible. 

The number of Spondylus beads in certain 
graves is remarkably various. Only a few pieces 
or a few dozens of beads were in the majority 
of graves, only five graves exceed the other ones 
by more than 100 or hundreds of Spondylus bead 


ornaments. However, these graves are not nec- 
essarily outstanding in the wealth of their oth- 
er grave goods. In half of the cases (Graves 53 
and 174) at most two vessels and ochre lumps 
occurred as grave goods beside the different 
types of beads. In the other two cases, however, 
a great number of vessels, Spondylus bracelets, 
chipped stone tools and ochre lumps were also 
placed in the graves (Graves 101 and 164). The 
fifth one was a cremation burial (Grave 96b). 
Altogether three male graves contained Spondylus 
(beads exclusively). In two cases only one or 
two beads were in the graves, and only the grave 
of a 34-40-year-old man (Grave 53) contained 41 
pieces of Spondylus beads, together with numer- 


?* Due to the grave disturbances the number of graves where the beads were not on their place of wearing is quite 


high (in 13 cases). 
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ous limestone beads.” Beads were in 15 female 
and 19 child graves; one of the female graves is 
also outstanding (Grave 101 with 114 Spondylus 
beads). The burial of an adult, whose sex was 
not determinable, and which contained 160 
Spondylus beads could probably be a female bur- 
ial. The burial with the greatest number of Spon- 
dylus beads was an 8-10-year-old child's grave 
(Grave 164 with 525 pieces), and that of an in- 
fant in Grave 34, who also had a strikingly great 
number of Spondylus beads (147 pieces). There 
was also a significant amount of limestone 
beads among Spondylus beads, the half of which 
was found in Grave 164. Almost half of the 900 
beads of this grave were imitations made of lime- 
stone (Fig. 73)? 
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Fig. 73. Correlation between age/sex of the 
deceased and number of beads in the graves 
excavated ín Aszód-Papi földek 


Burials containing Spondylus beads strongly 
cluster in Grave Group A, in the southern part 
of Group B, and in Grave Group E. There were 
much less burials with Spondylus beads in Groups 
C, D and F (Map 21). 

Graves provided with a significant number 
of Spondylus beads are located dispersedly on the 
excavated area. The burial richest in Spondylus 
beads lays on the northern edge of Trench 50, 
thus its position within a grave group cannot 
be interpreted. Within the coherently excavated 
area three graves rich in beads were in Grave 
Group A, two in Group E, and one in Group E. 
In Grave Group C the only burial exceeding the 
other ones in Spondylus contained only a brace- 


let. Graves outstanding in Spondylus are com- 
pletely absent from Grave Group B (Map 22). 
Wearing Spondylus ornaments certainly was 
women's and children's custom, men only rare- 
ly worn them, and in small number (and exclu- 


sively as beads). 


4.1.6.5. CoPPER 


Only one burial (Grave 52) contained a small 
copper object, which was, however, so small and 
in such a bad condition, that it completely crum- 
bled by now. Therefore we can only suppose that 
originally it was a bead. 


Wild boar mandible 
Total 
0 1 2 
Male 35 4 1 40 
Female 62 0 0 62 
Child 76 0 0 76 
Total 173 4 1 178 
Chi-Square Tests 
. a SI Y 
È E aj Suus 
S [e ¿Saja 
oa 17749 | 4 | 000 | .000 
Square 
Likelihood Ratio | 15.440 | 4 .004 .000 
Fisher's Exact 12.066 000 
Test 
Linearbylinear 108649 | 1 | om | Qoo 
Association 
N of Valid Cases 178 


a. 6 cells (66.7%) have expected count less than 5. The 
minimum expected count is .22. 
b. The standardized statistic is 3.296. 


Symmetric Measures 


v | È y 
Nominal Phi 316 | .001 | .000 
by Nominal |CramersV | 223 | .001 | .000 
N of Valid Cases 178 


Fig. 74. Crosstabulation between age/sex 
of the deceased and number of wild boar 
mandibles in the graves excavated 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


?? According to Zs. Zoffmann's determination an adult male was buried in the grave, however, the grave goods con- 
tradict this. There was not a single artefact characteristic of men among the grave goods, whereas the great number 
of Spondylus beads and the vessel filled with ochre refers to a female grave. 


380 SÜMEGI 2009, 341. 
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4.1.6.6. ÁRTEFACTS, ORNAMENTS AND TOOLS MADE 
OF ANIMAL BONE 


Wild boar mandibles 


One wild boar mandible was found in four 
graves, two pieces in two graves. They usually 
appear in young adult men's graves that were 
also outstanding in other grave goods (Figs 74- 
75).? In one case only a vessel, in another case 
a macehead and two vessels accompanied them, 
while in the other cases they were found to- 
gether with several grave goods (stone tools, five 
to seven vessels, and a wild boar pendant). 


Wild boar mandible 
Total 
0 1 2 

Infans 0 0 6 
Infans I 32 0 0 32 
Infans II 33 0 0 33 
Juvenilis 9 0 0 9 
Adultus 39 2 1 42 
Maturus 50 1 0 51 
Senilis 6 1 0 q 
Total 175 4 1 180 


Fig. 75. Crosstabulation between age-at- death 
categories and number of wild boar mandibles 
in the graves excavated in Aszód Papi földek 


In Grave Groups A and C two-two burials 
contained wild boar mandibles, while in Groups 
D and F only two graves did. Grave 100 situated 
in the middle of Group A, and Grave 132, which 
was in the southern part of Group C contained 
two specimens (Map 23). 


Wild boar tusk pendants 


Wild boar tusk pendants were revealed in ten 
graves. They always occurred in pairs; two piec- 
es were found in nine cases, and four pieces ina 
cenotaph, Grave 120. They were primarily found 
in young adult men’s graves in anthropologi- 
cally determinable cases (Figs 76-77). Wherever 
their positions could be observed, the pendants 
were placed by the spine, or around the pelvis. 
One of them was found in a scattered cremation 
burial. Part of these graves was quite modest 


with only a few vessels, and part of them was 
outstandingly wealthy (with five-seven vessels, 
stone tools, wild boar mandibles and beads). 


Wild boar tusk pendant 
Total 
0 2 
Male 33 7 40 
Female 62 0 62 
Child 76 0 76 
Total 171 7 178 
Chi-Square Tests 
: LB lu E 
= E .95 8,8 
S (|< | 


Pearson Chi- 25139 2 000 .000 


Square 

Likelihood Ratio | 21.925 | 2 .000 .000 
Fisher's Exact 17685 000 
Test 

Linear-by-Linear | i714] | | 000 000 
Association 


N of Valid Cases 178 


*3 cells (50.0%) have expected count less than 5. The 
minimum expected count is 1.57. 
^ The standardized statistic is -4.141. 


Symmetric Measures 


si ë ls 
Nominalby |Phi 376 | 000 | .000 
Nominal CramersV | 376 | 000 | 000 
N of Valid Cases 178 


Fig. 76. Crosstabulation between age/sex of the 
deceased and number of wild boar tusk pendants 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Concerning spatial distribution, significant 
differences can be observed among grave groups. 
No wild boar tusk pendant was found at all in 
the grave group located in the eastern part of 
the excavated area. It occurred in only one grave 
(in central Grave 100) in Grave Group A, while 
three were found in Group B, and they were 
discovered in two graves in Group C. Apart 
from a cenotaph, they were also in centrally po- 


38 No anthropological determination was performed on the skeleton of Grave 132, however, on the basis of its grave 


goods it presumably was a male burial. 


sitioned graves in Group B, while the position — 4.1.6.7. OCHRE 
of graves within Group C cannot be interpret- 
ed, since this grave group was only partially ` Ochre on bones 
excavated (Map 23). 
o 
Wild boar tusk pendant 3 5 5 *E 
P Total S BOISE EB 
0 2 Da A >A Oe 
Infans 6 0 6 Valid | No 199 88.8 88.8 88.8 
Infans I 32 0 32 Yes 23 112 11.2 100.0 
Infans I 33 0 33 Total} 224 100.0 | 100.0 
Juvenilis 8 1 9 Fig. 78. Ochre painting on bones in the graves 
Adultus 38 4 42 excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
Maturus 50 1 51 um 
Senilis 6 1 7 Ochre painting on bones dii 
No Yes 
Total 173 7 180 
- Male 34 6 40 
Fig. 77 Crosstabulation between age-at death Female 58 A 62 
categories and number of wild boar tusk pendants ; 
: ; 2 - Ex Child 70 6 76 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
Total 162 16 178 


Bone tools 


Antler axes were found in a cenotaph, and in the 
grave of an individual who was anthropologi- 
cally indeterminable. 

The only bone awl of the cemetery was in the 
burial of an 18-20-year-old woman. 

Altogether five bone burnishers were found 
in the excavated cemetery, among them two 
were in a cenotaph (Grave 120), two in a female, 
and one in a male grave. These burials are in 
Grave Groups B and E. None of the bone tools 
were found in Grave Groups A or C (Map 23). 


Animal bones, antlers, and teeth 


Antler was only found in the grave of a 50-54- 
year-old woman. One red deer canine was in 
Grave 33 (a 53-62-year-old woman), and six 
pieces in a 25-34-year-old adults burial, in Grave 
174, together with Spondylus beads. They were in 
Grave Groups A and E (Map 21). 

Animal bones as grave goods (probably food 
offerings) occurred in ten graves, irrespectively 
of age or gender. In several cases animal bones 
were found in graves that had been dug into 
pits, or had been disturbed, thus in the major- 
ity of the cases it is not certain that they were 
grave goods. The other grave goods of these 
graves were very diverse; there are modest as 
well as particularly wealthy burials among 
them (Map 23). 


Fig. 79. Crosstabulation between age/sex 
of the deceased and ochre painting on bones 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Red ochre painting could be observed on bones 
of more than 10% of the excavated graves (Fig. 
78). Usually the legs, and sometimes the fore- 
arms or the skull was covered with it. Traces of 
red ochre could be observed on adult men's and 
children's bones in equal number, and a bit less 
frequently on adult women's bones. Taking into 
account that among the excavated graves almost 
twice as many female graves occurred as male 
graves, this difference is even more significant 
(Fig. 79). Considering age-at-death distribution, 
these cases occur in Adultus and Maturus age 
groups more frequently, although they are present 


Ochre painting on bones 
Ne m Total 
Infans 5 1 6 
InfansI 3l 1 32 
Infans II 31 2 33 
Juvenilis T 2 9 
Adultus 37 5 42 
Maturus 46 2 51 
Senilis 6 1 7 
Total 163 17 180 


Fig. 80. Crosstabulation between 
age-at-death categories and ochre painting 
on bones in Aszód-Papi földek 
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in every age categories (Fig. 80). However, the gen- 
eral poor condition of infant bones makes the 
observation of ochre very difficult, therefore it 
cannot be excluded that ochre painting occurred 
originally in more burials. In the case of older 
individuals it can be a distorting factor that they 
are inherently present in burials in a smaller 
number. I listed here two cenotaphs, Graves 69 
and 86, in which an ochre layer could be observed 
in the place of the body. Concerning other grave 
goods, the practice of painting certain body 
parts with ochre occurred in modest as well as 
outstandingly rich graves alike; however, it oc- 
curred more frequently in wealthier graves. 

The spatial distribution of ochre painting re- 
veals that it occurs in every part of the excavated 
cemetery, and in all grave groups. A common 
feature of graves with ochre is that they were 
oriented to SE or NW, except for Graves 181 and 
142 with S-N orientation (Map 24)? 


Ochre as grave good 
" 2 
g e a S. 
2 s E Ss 
g S | =e EP 
pa A | SA Oe 
Valid | No 210 93.8 93.8 93.8 
Yes 14 6.3 6.3 100.0 
Total 224 100.0 ] 100.0 


Fig. 81. Frequency of ochre lumps 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Ochre lumps 
Total 
No Yes 
Male 37 3 40 
Female 57 5 62 
Child 74 2 76 
Total 168 10 178 


Fig. 82. Crosstabulation between age/sex of the 
deceased and ochre lumps in the graves excavated 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


Vessels filled with red ochre or ochre remains 
were found in 14 graves of the excavated cem- 
etery (Fig. 8I). The practice of placing vessels 
filled with ochre in graves can be observed eve- 
rywhere, irrespectively of age or gender; how- 
ever, in half of the determinable cases they were 


in adult women's graves (Figs 82-83). It was re- 
vealed in a cenotaph in one case. In half of these 
burials (seven graves) ochre was both on certain 
parts of the skeleton and in a vessel as grave 
good. Except for Grave 175, these burials were 
oriented to SE or NW. 


Ochre lumps 
Total 
No Yes 
Infans 6 0 6 
Infans 1 31 1 32 
Infans II 33 0 33 
Juvenilis 8 1 9 
Adultus 38 4 42 
Maturus 47 4 51 
Senilis 7 0 7 
Total 170 10 180 


Fig. 83. Crosstabulation between age-at-death 
categories and ochre lumps 
in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 


Ochre placed in a vessel can be found in eve- 
ry larger grave group apart Írom Grave Group 
B. The occurrence of ochre ín vessel as a grave 
good is remarkably intense in the eastern part 
of Grave Group E, where it occurs in six graves 
(which is 4396 of all cases) (Map 24). 


4.1.6.8. GRAVE GOOD COMBINATIONS 


After analysing the correlations of certain ar- 
tefact types with age, sex and burial practices, 
I examined combinations of grave goods, their 
spatial distribution, and frequency. For that I 
performed multivariate analyses (cluster and 
correspondence analyses). The results were sim- 
ilarto the combinations of grave pottery types, 
thus no strict rules, only tendencies can be ob- 
served. The great variability of grave good com- 
binations indicate that there was no practice 
or principle that affected which types of grave 
goods had to be placed in graves together. In 
practice this was rather influenced by the taste 
and economic ability of the individual, and by 
the individual's environment or family. 
Certain groups of individuals buried with 
only one grave good (pottery, chipped stone 
tools etc.) can be distinguished, however, the 
more types of grave goods were placed in graves, 


382 In the case of Grave 142 it is not clear from the excavation records, whether the traces of ochre painting were on 
the elbow, or on the Spondylus bracelet. Traces of ochre painting were on a flat stone axe in Grave 181. I also count- 
ed Grave 100 here, in which the bones were not, but the macehead was covered with traces of red ochre. 
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the more various the combination of grave goods 
was. In the case of graves outstanding by grave 
goods or ornaments, unique grave good combi- 
nations can be observed (Fig. 84). 

It can be clearly seen on the basis of corre- 
spondence analysis that the most decisive role 
influencing grave offering practices was the 
gender of the deceased. Based on that, graves 
can be clearly divided into two groups; the 
group of male and of female burials. These two 


Units 


Fig. 84. Cluster analysis of grave goods (without pottery) in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


groups are linked with infant graves and those 
of anthropologically unidentifiable individuals 
(Fig. 85). Thus we can assume of a few graves 
whether they were women's or men’s, or boys’ 
or girls' graves. It is worth observing the posi- 
tion of cenotaphs on the plot: Grave 120 is evi- 
dently located in the group of male graves, while 
Graves 86 and 69 are between the two groups. 

Only one male grave can be found in the 
group of female graves, Grave 53 — that is sur- 


Fig. 85. Correspondence analysis of grave goods (without pottery) coloured by age/sex 
of the deceased in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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Fig. 86. Correspondence analysis of grave goods (without pottery) coloured 
by grave good types in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
(Legend: splk: small Spondylus beads, spln: large Spondylus beads, spla: animal tooth-shaped Spondylus 
beads, splv: V-perforated Spondylus buttons, sp2: Spondylus bracelets, 
sp3: Glycymeris pendants, obsz: obsidian tools, kol: trapezoid stone chisel, ko2: shaft-hole axes, 
ko3: maceheads, ko4: chipped stone tools, ko5: pebbles, ko6k & kol2k: small limestone beads, ko6n & 
kol2n: large limestone beads, koz: shoe-last adzes, kol0: sandstone, kol3: flat axes, csontl: bone awls, 
csont2: bone sheet, csont4: bone burnishers, okktest: ochre on bones, okkmell: ochre lumps, alll: wild 
boar tusk pendant, all2: wild boar mandible, all3: red deer canines) 


prisingly rich in Spondylus ornaments — of 
which I have already mentioned that the anthro- 
pological sex and archaeological (or social) gen- 
der determinations do not correspond to each 
other. Only two infant burials can be found 
among male graves; both of them contained 
trapezoid chisels. It can be supposed that they 
were boys’ graves. By their grave goods — pol- 
ished stone tools and wild boar mandibles — we 
can assume of the three anthropologically in- 
determinable burials situated in the cluster of 
male graves that they were male graves, too. 

It can be similarly supposed that infant and 
anthropologically indeterminable burials with 
Spondylus, shell ornaments, and stone beads, 
which are located in the cluster of female graves, 
are also women’s and girls’ burials. 

Ornaments typical of women, as well as stone 
tools primarily characteristic of men form clear, 
separate groups on the plot presenting the dif 
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ferent types of grave goods (Fig. 86), and a third 
group is formed by wild boar artefacts and 
maceheads exclusively characteristic of men, 
which were the status goods of the period. Flat 
axe — that is also a characteristic grave good 
of male graves — is closely connected to this 
group, however, in a few cases it also occurred 
in female and infant graves. 

After separately studying the distribution of 
pottery and other types of grave goods, I stud- 
ied their correlation with each other in the next 
step. A great variability of grave good combina- 
tions can be experienced on the basis of cluster 
analysis, too (Fig. 87). The dendrogram reveals 
that groups are basically formed by pottery 
types, which is quite surprising, as we had ear- 
lier seen that only a few groups can be distin- 
guished by pottery types. In this case corres- 
pondence analysis seems to be more effective 
and more clearly interpretable, which reveals 
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Fig. 87. Cluster analysis of grave goods in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Fig. 88. Correspondence analysis of grave goods coloured by age/sex of the deceased in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


the strong clustering of burials (Fig. 88). Only 
eight burials are separated from the remarkably 
dense cluster of burials. Graves 33, 158 and 174 
are separated due to red deer canines or their 
imitations, while Graves 16, 42 and 180 are sep- 
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arated due to their flat axe grave goods. This 
latter group can be completed with Grave 117 
that contained a clay artefact beside the flat axe, 
similarly to Grave 47 (Fig. 89). These are rare ar- 
tefact types barely connecting to other grave 


Fig. 89. Correspondence analysis of grave goods coloured by grave good types ín Aszód-Papi földek 


Fig. 90. Correspondence analysis of grave goods without outliers coloured by age/sex of the deceased 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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goods. This is the actual reason for the strong 
clustering of the other graves; their grave goods 
occur in almost all combinations. 

Studying the same plots without outliers re- 
veals that male and female graves form groups 
that are separable, but partly overlap each oth- 
er (Fig. 90). The reason for that is that here I also 
involved pottery types in the examination. This 
can be clearly seen on the plot presenting grave 
good types, where pottery types are situated 
between the two separate groups of ornaments 
characteristic of female graves and male grave 
goods (Fig. 91). 


4.1.7. EVALUATION 


4.1.7.1. AGE- AND GENDER-RELATED DIFFERENCES 
IN ÁszÓD-PAPI FÓLDEK 


Burials were revealed in all excavated parts of 
the settlement, therefore it can be supposed that 
graves can be found on the entire area of the 
settlement. It makes the interpretation of the 
graves more difficult that 58.5% of the exca- 


vated burials were disturbed. On the strength 
of grave goods and radiocarbon data the graves 
can be dated into a narrow time interval. 

The part of the cemetery discovered in Aszód- 
Papi fóldek can be considered demographically 
representative on the basis of age-at-death dis- 
tribution. However, a certain level of dispropor- 
tion can be observed among adults between the 
two sexes, and this questions whether the exca- 
vated part of the cemetery can indeed be regard- 
ed as representative of the whole population. 
Based on the demographical similarity between 
the Aszód-Papi földek and Mórágy-Tüzkódomb 
grave groups it can be assumed that such a dis- 
proportionality has cultural reasons.?** 

Graves form smaller, roughly oval groups. It 
caused a problem in the course of examining 
the spatial organization of graves that only one 
(Grave Group A), or at most two (the latter one 
together with Grave Group E) grave groups are 
completely excavated. That is why it is question- 
able whether the size of Group A (with 31 graves) 
can be considered general or not. It created a 
further difficulty that the internal structure of 
the groups is also different. While burials of 


Fig. 91. Correspondence analysis of grave goods without outliers coloured by grave good types 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek 


383 [n detail see Pages 44—46. 
384 7 OFFMANN 2004. 
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Group A lay very close to each other on a small 
area, the structure of the other groups ís much 
looser. Besides, several further significant dif 
ferences can be observed between the composi- 
tion and internal structure of the groups. The 
minimal level of superposition among the graves 
suggests that the graves were marked in some 
way, and the time that passed between two bur- 
ials was short enough for the marks to be still 
seen. 

Burial rites exhibit a high level of homogene- 
ity. The vast majority of community members 
were buried in a contracted position on their 
right side. Burial rites different from this prac- 
tice (inurned and scattered cremation burials, 
positioning on the left side, supine or prone bur- 
ial) account for an infinitesimal proportion of 
burials. In the identifiable cases these grav- 
es belonged to women and children. The low 
number of cremated or unusually placed female 
burials indicates that the number of commu- 
nity members not eligible for regular burial rites 
were very low. The high spatial concentration 
of cremation burials reflects that those graves 
belong to individuals who were in close contact, 
most probably related to one another at some 
level. Those who were buried following an unu- 
sual rite might have been people with a special 
social position either due to their different ori- 
gins (e.g. exogamic contacts with the inhabit- 
ants of other settlements) or due to the special 
social position of the family. 

84.2% of the bodies were laid on the right 
side, which represents an unusual uniformity 
in this period. Graves with different positioning 
were found sporadically on the entire exca- 
vated area. Among the exceptional cases, laying 
on the left side can be exclusively associated 
with women and children, while prone and 
supine burial can be associated with women. 

The orientation of contracted burials depend- 
ed on the age and gender of the deceased. Men 
were primarily oriented NW-SE, women SW- 
NE and SE-NW, and children in a SE-NW di- 
rection. Át the same time, none of the various 
orientations could be exclusively linked to any 
gender or a certain age. Consequently, taking 
spatial differences into account, further factors 
— probably horizontal social differences — 
need to be considered in relation to orientation. 
The orientations typical of male and female 
burials are rather high among children. They 
are most probably boys and girls, respectively. 

Archaeologically documented grave goods 
were found in the 74 of all graves. Burials with- 
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out grave goods were found irrespectively of age 
and gender every where, but the least number of 
graves without grave goods were among men, 
while the most were among children. There were 
considerable differences in the quantity of grave 
goods among both genders and children as well. 
Strikingly few burials were without grave goods 
in Groups A and B, but in other parts of the ex- 
cavated area they were found sporadically eve- 
rywhere. 

There are several types of grave goods that 
can beconnected unanimously to either gender. 
The grave goods of men are primarily stone tools 
(tools for wood processing and artefacts related 
to hunting e.g. maceheads, shoe-last adzes, flat 
axes, wild boar tusk pendants and mandibles), 
while female graves contained bone and antler 
tools and ornaments. Spondylus bracelets, Glycy- 
meris pendants and red deer canine beads were 
exclusively found in female graves. Grave goods 
occurring in the graves of both genders are ob- 
sidians and other chipped stone tools, Spondylus 
and limestone beads, and pottery. There was no 
artefact type exclusively characteristic of chil- 
dren. The only artefact type characteristic of 
adult men but also occurring in an Infans I grave 
was a polished stone chisel. Types of grave goods 
exclusively found in adult men graves are in all 
probability in connection with the process of 
growing up, and can be connected to rites of 
passage. From among the characteristic adult 
female artefacts Spondylus bracelets and Glycyme- 
ris pendants were also found in infant graves. 

The analysis of grave good combinations clear- 
ly reveals that in the excavated cemetery of 
Aszód-Papi fóldek the main organizing princi- 
ple was the age and gender of the deceased, 
which determined what kind of ornaments and 
grave goods were placed into the graves. Defined 
by gender roles, it was the economic opportu- 
nities and the social statuses of the deceased 
people (and that of their family) which deter- 
mined the selection of grave goods. 

Based on the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi 
fóldek, at least three stages can be distinguished 
in an individual's life course. Neonates and in- 
fants were not yet considered to be members of 
the society, so their graves were most probably 
placed separately from the burial site of the 
community. Young children were already mem- 
bers of the society, but their burials have very 
few features that allow conclusions on their 
gender. Gender roles are only defined unam- 
biguously when young adulthood is reached. 
The small number of Infans II children buried 


with female grave goods suggests that they were 
considered to be socially mature. In the case of 
men, this distinction only occurred in adult 
hood. Children gradually became full members 
of the society, through several steps. I. Zalai- 
Gaálalso determined the different stages of this 
process in the case of Southern Transdanub- 
ian Lengyel burials. The special attention paid 
to the burial of Infans II girls could be also doc- 
umented there. I. Zalai-Gaál arrived at the con- 
clusion that rituals and ceremonies related to 
initiation and growing into a woman can be 
discovered behind this phenomenon. It is 
probable that these girls already passed some 
biological and/or social stages of growing into 
a woman, thus they were considered socially 
mature adults. Beate Simoneit arrived at sim- 
ilar conclusions while examining LBK infant 
graves.?*6 


4.1.7.2. TRACES OF HORIZONTAL SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 
AND SOCIAL INEQUALITY IN ASZOD-PAPI FOLDEK 


One of the most difficult questions in the course 
of analysing social differences is how to make a 
distinction between horizontal social differ- 
ences and social inequality. The examination of 
status goods found in the graves may serve as a 
good starting point for that. Maceheads, wild 
boar tusk pendants and mandibles can be ex- 
clusively associated with a group of adult men; 
they could fulfil the leading positions of the 
community.” Considering their spatial distri- 
bution reveals that, except for Grave Group D, 
they can be found in at least one burial of every 
larger excavated grave group (moreover, in two 
graves of Group A, and in three of Group B). Thus, 
graves of men who fulfilled high statuses are 
not concentrated on a territorial basis (Map 22). 
This can be explained in two ways: we can ei- 
ther suspect chronological differences (the dif 
ferent grave groups were used in different time, 
one after the other); however, we have seen that 
there are no significant chronological differ- 
ences between the graves. Or, on the basis of 
radiocarbon data — and accepting the simul- 
taneous or almost simultaneous use of grave 
groups — we can suspect that there were indi- 
viduals fulfilling high status among the mem- 
bers of every grave groups, no matter what kind 


385 ZALALGAÁL 2003. 
386 SIMONEIT 1997. 


of a social unit is represented by a certain grave 
group. 

The different demographic composition of 
grave groups might indicate that they were not 
used by members of a certain extended family, 
but the location of burials was chosen according 
to a different principle. Not each group can be 
clearly distinguished; except for Group A, and 
possibly Group E, the grave groups cannot be 
considered completely excavated. Their internal 
structure is neither uniform; Group A is very 
dense, and burials are concentrated on a small 
area, while the internal structure of Group B 
is much looser. Group A differs from the other 
groups in numerous features: the number of 
child and female graves is high, and the two 
male burials are wealthy in grave goods. Crema- 
tion burials are concentrated in this group; 
there are only a few burials without grave goods, 
and a lot of prestige and status goods occurred 
in graves. The most striking difference is be- 
tween Grave Groups A and B. Even the structure 
of Grave Group B is different; adult men’s pro- 
portion is higher, while children’s proportion is 
lower. There was a lot of stone tools in Group 
B; shoe-last adzes specifically concentrated 
here. Differences between groups can be also 
discovered on the basis of the spatial distribu- 
tion of pottery types. It could be observed in 
the case of several vessel form variants that they 
were found in graves next or close to each oth- 
er. These vessels were most probably made by 
the same ‘craftsman’. Such clusterings can be 
found in many parts of the excavated area, 
which indicates that individuals using identical 
vessels were buried next or close to each other. 
If we do not suppose that craftsmen specialized 
only to pottery making provided communities 
with vessels, it is very probable that there were 
a few people who prepared vessels for each 
larger household unit. Thus people buried near 
each other could have been in a close social re- 
lation, and they were possibly related. However, 
it does not necessarily mean that this system 
can be extended to the entire structure of the 
cemetery, and that the grave groups correspond 
to extended families or other kinship units. The 
internal demographic composition of Grave 
Groups A and B is so different that they pre- 
sumably cannot be explained by the same sys- 
tem. In the case of Grave Group A it can be sup- 


387 SIKLÓSI 2004, 49-53; in detail see Pages 31-35 and 228-233. 
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posed that the man laid to rest in the middle of 
the group, in Grave 100, with wealthy grave and 
status goods, had more ‘wives’, thus more chil- 
dren, which would explain the outstandingly 
high number of female and child graves in the 
group. However, another possible explanation 
is that other families of the community also 
tried to bury their deceased children near the 
man fulfilling leading position. 

I followed the same line and examined out- 
standing female and infant graves, in which Spon- 
dylus ornaments, stone beads and red deer ca- 
nine beads represented prestige goods. These 
artefacts can be also found in every larger exca- 
vated grave group. Dispersedly on the entire ex- 
cavated area, one to three graves outstandingly 
rich in Spondylus ornaments can be found in every 
grave group. The only exception to thisis Grave 
Group B (Map 22). It can be also observed in the 
case of Grave Groups A, C and F that graves con- 
taining status goods and exceptionally rich in 
prestige goods are situated close to each other. 

I compared this distribution, and the social 
inequalities determined by prestige and sta- 
tus goods with elements of the burial rite that 
might imply differences between equal-ranked 
people. All the status goods (as well as red deer 
canine beads) occurred most often in NW-SE 
oriented burials. None among these finds were 
discovered by individuals who had been placed 
in grave differently than the usual right-side 
positioning. However, this correlation is only 
due to the fact that these artefacts were prima- 
rily found in male graves, since NW orientation 
is mostly characteristic of men, and positioning 
different from the right-side one almost exclu- 
sively occurred in the case of female and infant 
graves. The only exceptions are red deer canine 
beads, which were grave goods of outstand- 
ingly wealthy female graves. This indicates that 
wearing these beads might have been a privilege 
of high-ranking women. According to the bur- 
ials Spondylus became available to wider groups 
of the Late Neolithic society, which resulted in 
depreciation at the same time. This could also 
mean the depreciation of Spondylus, and that 


more and more people participated in the ri- 
valry for prestige and rank. Another explanation 
can be that people obtained these ornaments 
originating from distant areas through some 
kind of a redistributive system. It is a question, 
however, whether the owners and wearers of 
these ornaments were aware of the raw mate- 
rial of the beads, or possibly they made them for 
themselves. It seems that the prestige role of 
Spondylus ornaments reduced after the Middle 
Neolithic. At the same time, limestone beads 
completed strings of Spondylus beads more and 
more frequently.* In this context red deer ca- 
nine was probably the raw material that became 
an indicator of prestige and high status as an 
element of women’s clothing. Although red deer 
canine is a locally available *raw material", obvi- 
ously not anyone had the possibility to obtain 
it (by hunting), and its amount is strongly lim- 
ited by its nature.?! 

We cannot state that all graves with prestige 
or status goods included many vessels as well, 
since there were some burials that did not con- 
tain pottery at all. 

Based on the above we can conclude that in 
the case of the graves excavated in Aszód-Pa- 
pi fóldek, only prestige and status goods could 
serve as indicators of social inequality? 

In this region we probably cannot suppose 
stratified society in the Late Neolithic; it was 
only in adulthood when a man most suitable for 
the leader's position obtained it, together with 
the social esteem following this position. No 
traces can be found among the graves excavated 
in Aszód-Papi fóldek indicating that leading 
position became hereditary, or that the com- 
munity's leader made an attempt to inherit his 
position to his descendants within an institu- 
tionalized framework. We do not know wheth- 
er an earlier leader's descendant had a better 
chance to obtain a leading position or not. At 
the same time, Spondylus ornaments from the 
graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek suggest 
that the settlement's inhabitants played an ac- 
tive role in the interactions with the neighbour- 
ing regions. Success and wealth achieved by 


388 SIKLÓSI 2004, 49-53; in detail see Pages 31-35, 199-210 and 223-226. 
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N. Kalicz noted in his excavation record as well as in his book published in 1985 that the pit of a male and a female 


burial, — Graves 100 and 101 with outstandingly wealthy grave goods — had been dug larger than necessary (KALICZ 
1985a, 23). Similar traces can be found in the case of Grave 164. This also played a possible role in expressing social 


inequality. 


these contacts (and possibly by the exchange of 
prestige goods) made it possible for certain fam- 
ilies to bury their deceased family members 
with a great amount of ornaments. The analysis 
of ornament raw materials proves that there 
were many limestone beads among the Spondylus 
beads (half of the beads placed in graves were 
made of limestone), the half of which, however, 
came to light in a child grave (Grave 164) richest 
in ornaments.** Nevertheless, this grave consid- 
erably exceeds the wealth of other graves by 
their Spondylus ornaments. 

Developing this train of thought, it can be pre- 
sumed that the orientation of graves expressed. 
horizontal social differences. A further social 
meaning can be associated with the rite of cre- 
mation and unusual positioning. As it was clear 
to see, these rituals are connected to a group of 
women and children. Even a strong connection 
to Grave Group A can be documented in the case 
of the rite of cremation. These indicate that we 
have a reason to believe that these individuals 
may have been special or significant in some 
way, or possibly different members of the com- 
munity. However, we cannot yet answer the 
question what that meant exactly (for example 
a different origin, ritual role etc.). 

Three cenotaphs were discovered in the exca- 
vated part of the cemetery; in three different 
grave groups, but always on the edge of the 
group. The grave goods found in one of them 
(Grave 120) were characteristic of male graves, 
therefore it can be supposed that it is a cenotaph 
of a man who died far from the settlement (dur- 
ing hunting, travelling or a strife). In contrast, 
in the other two cases (Graves 86 and 69) grave 
goods typical of both genders were placed in 
the graves. This is especially striking in the case 
of Grave 86,in which grave goods typical of male 
graves (stone axe) and exclusive female grave 
goods (Spondylus bracelet) were found together. 
In these cases we may think of various explana- 
tions: these cenotaphs symbolize double burials, 
or it was a cenotaph symbolizing both the ‘ideal’ 
man and the ‘ideal’ woman, fulfilling a sym- 
bolic role in the mortuary ritual for the com- 
munity using the given grave group, or possibly 
women relatives also placed their own orna- 
ments in a male cenotaph, or just the opposite. 
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By some outstandingly wealthy Infans II child 
(girl)'s burials we can conclude their social sig- 
nificance. Grave 164, a grave of an Infans II child 
contained the most Spondylus ornaments among 
the excavated graves. The grave of the child bur- 
ied with a bird-shaped vessel, Grave 205, is al- 
so outstanding. Anthropomorphic or zoomor- 
phic vessels were also found mostly in children 
graves at other sites of the Lengyel complex (e.g. 
Svodín).** Consequently, the possibility might 
arise that we are facing ascribed social inequal- 
ity. Before the appearance of New Archaeology 
and the establishment of theoretical methodol- 
ogy of mortuary analysis it was a widely ac- 
cepted view that rich infant graves are certain 
indicators of inherited status and ascribed so- 
cial inequality. Since then, many researchers 
questioned this statement. There is no sign 
among the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi 
fóldek, which would refer to the leading posi- 
tion becoming inheritable; however, traces of 
differentiation can be observed even among 
children graves. Thus economically and social- 
ly successful adults (and especially men) had 
the possibility to extrapolate their success to 
their family members. Although the appear- 
ance of prestige goods in child graves is a clear 
indicator of this kind of economic and social 
differentiation, yet no status good related to 
leading position was found in children graves. 
Consequently, leading position becoming in- 
heritable cannot be documented at this site for 
the present. Children graves rich in prestige 
goods alone do not indicate stratification; they 
are not necessary signs of the high social posi- 
tion of children. Prestige goods found in chil- 
dren graves can be gifts of the deceased child's 
family, relatives etc. 

Distinguishing inherited and achieved lead- 
ing position is also difficult because it could be 
socially regulated, when a certain status good 
can be placed in grave. If it is an inalienable 
object, it was most probably buried with the 
deceased, although among ethnographic exam- 
ples we can also find data referring to the burn- 
ing of these artefacts. If, however, a successor 
(biological or someone in the same position) 
inherited this item, we obviously do not have a 
chance to find it in the grave." 
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Some high-ranking or economically wealthy 
members of the community and/or their fam- 
ily could accumulate an outstandingly great 
number of prestige goods. Due to their broader 
access and value loss, a greater amount of pres- 
tige goods and raw materials were probably 
necessary for expressing a position similar to 


4.2. Békés-Povád 
4.2.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


This site has been known since as early as 1885; 
since then finds were taken to museums from 
here on several occasions. First J. Banner pub- 
lished some finds originating from the site.’ 
Nevertheless, systematic excavations only began 
in 1958 when — on the course of excavating a 
10-11" century cemetery which had been dug 
into the Neolithic tell — Ottó Trogmayer found 
eight Neolithic burials spatially separated from 
the Árpádian Age cemetery. Although, at this 
time there was no possibility to excavate the 
settlement, a smaller test trench provided evi- 
dence of three occupation levels. It was also 
discovered that occupation layers continued 
even under these levels." In 2002 another small- 
scale rescue excavation took place here, which 
revealed two further burials.*°° 


4.2.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF THE 
SITE 


The site is situated northeast of the present 
town, on the eastern bank of the Kettós-Kórós 
River The onetime settlement must have been 
extended over a large area, in O. Trogmayer's 
opinion its remains can be found on both sides 
of the Körös River.” According to the evidence 
of old maps the onetime tell was situated beside 
the Kolduszug meander of the Kettós-Kórós 
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the previous one, and for increasing or manipu- 
lating social esteem. At the same time this dif 
ferentiation in economy or wealth did not yet 
mean that an ascribed social inequality devel- 
oped, however, economically more successful 
individuals or their families might have had a 
better chance to obtain leading positions. 


River on a levee, however, it is almost entirely 
destroyed by now: As attested by field surveys 
there was an extended, intense flat settlement 
in the vicinity of the tell. 


4.2.3. POSITION OF THE GRAVES WITHIN 
THE SITE 


The graves were dug into the Neolithic settle- 
ment, thus Neolithic sherds were found in their 
fillings. 

The burials were spread over a 20x10 m area, 
within that Graves 44, 68, 46, 43 and 42 lay in 
a semicircle, while Graves 1 and 47 lay 6 m from 
the other burials, and 4-5 m from each other 20 
The two recently unearthed graves were found 
southeast of them, on an area that might have 
been a part of the flat settlement.*” 


4.2.4. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


From among the excavated Neolithic burials 
the age and sex of six deceased could have been 
determined. All of them were adults — four men 
and two women —, among whom three indi- 
viduals died at Adultus, two at Maturus and one 
at Senilis age (Figs 92-94).*°8 

The burials of a child and an adult came to 
light on the latest excavation. On the strength 
of grave goods the later one may have been a 
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man, although no anthropological analysis had 
been performed on the skeletons.*” 


a E 
3 | B 8| 85 
zn A >A OR 
Male 4 571 | 66.7 66.7 
Valid Female 2 28.6 | 33.3 100.0 
Total 6 85.7 | 100.0 
Not 
Missing | deter- 1 14.3 
minable 
Total 7 100.0 


Fig. 92. Frequency of male, female and child burials 
in Békés-Povád 
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Maturus 2 28.6 | 333 83.3 
Valid 
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Total 7 100.0 


Fig, 93. Frequency of age categories in Békés-Povad 


Male Female Total 
Adultus 2 1 3 
Maturus 2 0 2 
Senilis 0 1 1 
Total 4 2 6 


Fig. 94. Age-at-death distribution by sex 
of the deceased in Békés-Povád 


4.2.5. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All the graves found in Békés-Povád were 
inhumations.*” The formerly excavated buri- 
als were dug into 50-60 cm deep, except for 


Grave 68 which lay deeper, 100 cm from the sur- 
lace; 

The orientation of all formerly excavated 
burials was E-W, it was only in two cases when 
it could not have been determined." The two 
recently found graves were SW-NE and SE- 
NW oriented.** 

Among the ten deceased six were laid on 
their right sides, two on their left sides, one was 
a prone burial, and a further one was so frag- 
mentary that the original positioning could not 
have been determined." One of the skeletons 
positioned on the right and one on the left side 
were females, right side positioning was rather 
characteristic of males. The only prone burial 
was a male, and a child was buried on the right 
side (Fig. 95). 


Right side | Leftside | Prone Total 
Male 3 0 1 4 
Female 1 1 0 2 
Total 4 1 1 6 


Fig. 95. Crosstabulation between positioning 
of the corpse and sex 
of the deceased in Békés-Povád 


4.2.6. GRAVE GOODS 


In most cases there were no grave goods in the 
graves at all. There was, however, a shoe-last 
adze in Grave 46, the grave of an adult man lying 
on his right side. Furthermore, a macehead, two 
vessels, 23 small Spondylus beads, a Glycymeris 
pendant, two obsidian and a flint blade were 
found in Grave 5, the burial of an adult man."5 


4.2.7, CHRONOLOGY 


Due to the absence of grave goods the burials 
cannot be dated more precisely within the Tisza 
culture. Based on the incised and painted black 
Tisza sherds fallen into the filling of the graves 
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from the settlement, the earliest possible dat 
ing of the burials is the classic phase of the Ti- 
sza culture." According to their publishers, the 


4.3. Berettyoujfalu-Herpaly 
4.3.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Finds from this site were already taken to the 
museum of Oradea in the second half of the 19" 
century.*” Lajos Zoltai and Janos Sóregi con- 
ducted the first excavations in 1921-1922, which 
primarily affected Bronze Age layers. A few 
years later, in 1927 F. Tompa, Lajos Márton and 
L. C. G. Clark continued the research of the site 
with a test excavation. This was followed by 
József Korek and Pál Patay's test excavation in 
1955, which targeted the verification of F. 
Tompa's chronological results.“ The large-scale 
research of the Late Neolithic and Early-Middle 
Bronze Age tell settlement can be connected to 
N. Kalicz, Márta Sz. Máthé and P. Raczky, who 
unearthed a 600 m*large area between 1977 and 
1982, and 44 burials.?! In 1980 a Russian re- 
search team performed excavations southeast 
of the tell, in a 300 m*large trench where Neo- 
lithic burials also came to light? 

In 1979, southwest of the tell, N. Kalicz and 
P. Raczky opened six trial trenches in the hope 
of finding the cemetery relating to the settle- 
ment. However, beside a few Neolithic and 
Bronze Age settlement features they could only 
finda skull and a crouched inhumation without 
any grave goods.** 


4.3.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF THESITE 


Since the tell is situated directly on the onetime 
waterside, the water has strongly eroded its 
northern and eastern sides, and the original 
shape and size of the settlement is hard to be 


3 TROGMAYER 1962, 32. 
418 GuLyAs—TuRCSANYI 2009, 118. 
419 Sz. MATHE 1974, 318. 


burials found during the latest excavations 
can be dated to the time of the early Tisza cul- 
ture. 


determined. However, with the help of the 
trenches surrounding the settlement and the 
results of soil boring tests the onetime size of 
the tell can be estimated around 3000 m? 


4.3.3. POSITION OF THE GRAVES 
WITHIN THE SITE 


4.3.3.1. RELATION OF BURIALS WITH SETTLEMENT 
FEATURES 


The majority of the graves lies on the tell. Two 
groups can be distinguished: a group of burials 
can be surely connected to buildings, because 
they werein postholes of buildings, in foundation 
trenches or under floors. Another group is formed 
by burials which do not indicate clear links with 
buildings. These were either found dug into 
house debris of former layers, or in pits.” 

The unearthed burials can be connected to 
six occupation levels (Levels 5-10). The great 
majority of those linked with Level 7 were dug 
into house debris; only two were under the 
floors of houses. The graves of Level 8 were usu- 
ally under house floors or in postholes. In con- 
trast, none of the graves counted to Level 9 could 
have been connected to houses. The burials of 
Level 10 were dug into the original humus level, 
or were laid in pits. 

It is clear from this summary that burials 
linked with houses are concentrated on Level 
8. A possible reason is that in this layer burnt 
houses remained in a better and more complete 
condition than in other layers, this way enabling 
more meticulous observations. In the case of the 
other levels only smaller floor fragments re- 


420 KonrK-PArAY 1956, 23, 33-42; Sz. MATHÉ 1981, 17-18; KaLicz-RAczky 1986, 63-65. 
?! Karicz-Raczky 1984, 134-135; Katicz-Raczky 1986, 63-65. Only 36 graves received numbers during the excavation, 
and the bones of eight further burials were so fragmentary that N. Kalicz only counted them to the graves during 


later processing (N. Kalicz personal communication). 
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mained, therefore burials are much harder to be 
connected to them. In Level 10 only pits and 
postholes were dug into the original humus.” 


4.3.3.2. RELATION OF THE GRAVES WITH EACH OTHER 


The relation of the burials with each other can 
be studied on four levels (Levels 7-10). On Level 
7 graves were found dispersedly, only the buri- 
als dug into the debris of Houses 5 and 5/A were 
in a smaller group. On Level 8 burials certain- 
ly belonged to houses, and they lay relatively 
sparsely and unsystematically. On Level 9, a less 
clear, small group of burials can be observed in 
the middle part of the excavated area. On Level 
10 graves came to light sporadically, and three 
further burials were close to each other on the 
southeastern edge of the excavated area. No su- 
perposition could have been observed between 
the burials of any levels. 
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Valid Child 30 75.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Missing | Not 
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Total 40 100.0 


Fig. 96. Frequency of child burials 
in Berettyóújfalu-Herpály 


4.34. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


Noanthropological examination was performed 
on the anthropological material of this site. Ac- 
cording to field observations, children — most- 
ly infants — were placed to at least 30 graves 
(75%) (Fig. 96).?" This surely indicates that those 
who were buried on the tell or under the hous- 
esonly represent a small fraction of the onetime 
community. The few adult graves unearthed on 
the flat settlement imply that members of the 
society were buried either here or to a yet un- 
known place, or perhaps they were just buried 


according to a rite that left no archaeological 
traces behind. This explanation might be sup- 
ported by the fact that the tell of Herpály was 
so densely built in by houses that no empty 
place was left for burials.? 


4.3.5. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All burials were crouched inhumations. Ap- 
proximately the third of them was affected by 
disturbance. This ratio must have been greater, 
since the exceedingly fragmentary bone remains 
indicate that a significant portion of the burials 
was completely destroyed on the tell. 
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N-S 5 125 | 192 69.2 
S-N 3 75 | 115 80.8 
SE-NW 5 125 | 192 100.0 
Total 26 65.0 |100.0 
Missing | Not 
deter- 11 27.5 
minable 
System 3 75 
Total 14 35.0 
Total 40 100.0 


Fig. 97. Frequency of different 
orientation of the graves 
in Berettyóújfalu-Herpály 


The orientation of the burials shows a wide 
variety. Presumably it was partly determined 
by the orientation of the houses, and the direc- 
tion and functional shape of the postholes or 
the foundation trenches, how the deceased 
were placed in them. Even this way the most 
frequent orientation was E-W, which could be 
observed in almost half of the determinable 
cases (Fig. 97). 


16 T have no information regarding the relation between the burials found in the external flat settlement and the 


settlement features. 
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19 40 burials are listed in the tables; three were found in the external flat settlement among them. The burials miss- 
ing from the database were so fragmentary that we do not know anything about them except for their onetime 
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Because ot the poor condition ot the skele- 
tons, in half of the cases it could not have been 
determined to which side the deceased was po- 
sitioned. In the determinable cases right and 
left side positioning of the corpse was roughly 
in equal number, in one further case the de- 
ceased was buried on the back (Fig 98). 
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Left side 9 22.5 | 45.0 95.0 
Supine 1 25 5.0 100.0 
Total 20 50.0 | 100.0 
Missing | Not 
determi 20 50.0 
nable 
Total 40 100.0 


Fig. 98. Frequency of positioning of the corpse in 
Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály 


4.3.6. GRAVE GOODS 


Only 25.6% of the graves (ten burials) contained 
grave goods. This proportion roughly corre- 
sponds to other Late Neolithic tells, although 
it outnumbers them (Fig. 99). 
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Fig. 99. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály 


Pottery was in altogether four graves; one and 


three vessels were in one grave respectively, and 
two vessels in two graves. 


80 SIKLOSI ET AL. in press. 


Flat axes were found in two graves (one of 
them is a child's grave). Three chipped stone tools 
occurred only in one grave, and one piece was 
found in two child graves each. 

Copper finds came to light from two burials: 
the fragment of a copper pin and a copper ring." 

Disc-shaped Spondylus beads (25 pieces) were 
in only one of the graves; under the left wrist 
and the pelvis. 

There was a bonetool in an infant grave (which 
had no other grave goods), and a red deer antler 
in another one. A wild boar tusk pendant was 
found in one of the burials of the flat settlement 
(no other grave goods were found and further 
characteristics of the grave are also unknown). 

Irrespectively of age, traces of wooden coffins 
were found in several layers. It was neither in- 
fluenced by whether they belonged to burials 
connecting to houses or not. 


4.3.7. CHRONOLOGY 


As I have mentioned above, burials belonged to 
several levels of the tell. On the basis of pottery 
typology these levels ranged from the early Her- 
pály until the earliest Tiszapolgár phase." Ac- 
cording to radiocarbon data the settlement can 
be dated between 4740 (68.2%) 4640 cal BC and 
4450 (68.2%) 4370 cal BC. Taking both demo- 
graphical and radiocarbon data into consid- 
eration, burials connecting to certain occupa- 
tion levels must only represent a small, specially 
selected segment of the onetime community. 


4.3.8. EVALUATION 


Due to the lack of anthropological examinations 
and the documentation of Trench III (flat set- 
tlement section) the burials of Herpály could 
only be interpreted in a limited way. It is certain 
that only a specially selected segment of the 
onetime community was buried on the tell. The 
reason, on the one hand, is that adult graves 
rarely occurred there and, on the other hand, 
that graves belong to six occupation levels, 
which cover approximately 300 years.*? Com- 


"7 Karicz-Raczky 1984, 131-133; KaLicz-RAczky 1986, 123-124; KAricz-Raczkv 1987b, 125; RACZKY ET AL. in press. 
#2 The Bayesian analysis of the radiocarbon dates is based on the measurements published in KaLicz-RAczky 1987a, 


28-29; HERTELENDI ET AL. 1998b, 663. 


$3 Although with additional AMS dates the lifetime of the settlement could probably be dated more precisely, it would 
not change the fact that the number of unearthed burials is far below the expected. 
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pared to this time span 44 graves are very few, 
even if we take into account that many graves 
must have been destroyed on the course of the 
lifetime of the tell or during the millennia pass- 
ing since then. The little information available 
on Trench III attests that mainly adults were 
buried there. 

Burials can be divided into two main groups: 
to the group of burials which can be considered 
as foundation sacrifices connecting to the build- 


4.4. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor 


First F. Tompa conducted smaller excavations 
on this site in 1926 and 1935. Later in 1951 P. Pa- 
tay was leading excavations here for the purpose 
of verifying F. Tompa's chronological observa- 
tions and for researching Copper Age settlement 
remains, when he found two Late Neolithic bur- 
ials.* Burials were found on the area of the one- 
time settlement, but there is no further infor- 
mation on their stratigraphic relation with set- 
tlement features or with each other. 


ing of houses, and the group of *real" burials 
which seem to be concentrated on actually not 
inhabited settlement parts. Both groups mainly 
included burials without grave goods, only two 
graves with copper artefacts and another one 
with Spondylus finds exceed the others; although 
the number of their grave goods is also insig- 
nificant compared to the specifically rich buri- 
als of e.g. Polgár-Csószhalom flat settlement? 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa*” or Tápé-Lebó**. 


In Grave 1 a 42-46-year-old woman lay with 
the skull of a 3-4-year-old child on her legs, and 
a 50—55-year-old man lay in Grave 2.*? 

Both graves were extended supine burials 
oriented to SE-NW^^ The depth of the graves 
was 90 and 110 cm.** 

Two vessels were placed in Grave 1 as grave 
goods, four chipped stone blades and a core were 
in Grave 2, and furthermore, trapezoid stone 
axes were in both graves. 


4.5. Bodrogzsadany/Sarazsadany-Akasztoszer 


Although the site has been known from 1898, 
the first excavation was only performed here in 
1958 by I. Kutzián. At this time six Late Neo- 
lithic burials and remains of a Late Neolithic 
settlement were revealed. Later she conducted 
further smaller excavations in 1979, and be- 
tween 1983 and 1984.** Five burials were inhu- 
mations, and one was a cenotaph.*** The deceased 
were in a crouched position, oriented to SE- 
NW or W-E, and they were always positioned 
on their right sides.^? For Grave 12 a larger than 
necessary grave pit was dug.**° 


Necklaces made of Spondylus and limestone 
beads, perforated animal teeth, V-perforated 
buttons, stone axes, chipped stone blades, pot- 
tery and animal bones were placed in the graves 
with the deceased.** Only Grave 12 was pub- 
lished in details, its grave goods were two 
chipped stone tools, three thin bone sheets — 
one of them perforated with two small holes 
(similarly to a button) —, a cylindrical bead 
and a necklace consisting of 14 red deer canines, 
and 180 disc-shaped limestone and Spondylus 
beads.*^* 


#4 RaczKy-ANDERS 2006, 28-30; ANDERS—Nacy 2007, 86; BANFEY-BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 2007, 216-219; RAczKY-ANDERsS 2008, 


46-49. 
^5 HorvATH 1987, 45-46, Fig. 7. 
59 See Pages 157-158. 
487 Paray 1957, 25, 28. 
438 Paray 1957. 
49 Paray 1957, 28. 


+0 J, Korek falsely published them as crouched inhumations, laying on their right sides (KorEk 1989, 45). 


*^ Paray 1957, 28. 
42 PATAY 1957, 28. 


*5 BOGNÁR-KUTZIÁN 1963, 415; BoGNAR-KUTZIAN 1970, 129-130; BÁNFFY 2008, 163. 


444 BOGNÁR-KUTZIÁN 1963, 415. 


445 BoGNAR-KuTZIAN 1963, 415; BOGNÁR-KUTZIÁN 1970, 129, PI. 21. 


446 BANFEY 2008, 164. 
447 BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 415. 
448 BÁNFFY 2008, 164. 
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4.6. Cicarovce 
4.6.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


During construction works the site was dis- 
turbed on several occasions. After that, in 1976 
Jaroslaw Vízdal excavated a 1400 m*large area 
with settlement features, a pit including a mul- 
tiple burial, two skull burials and ten graves." 
In 1987, not far from this trench a new pit was 
unearthed on a smaller area (70 m3).* The bur- 
ials were published by J. Vizdal, J. Lichardus 
and Marion Lichardus-Itten too.‘ 


4.6.2. POSITION OF THE GRAVES WITHIN 
THE SITE 


The excavated area was strongly disturbed; al- 
though some settlement features were also dis- 
covered, they were not in superposition with 
the graves. There was either no stratigraphic re- 
lation between the excavated burials; the graves 
and the (sacrificial?) pit including a multiple bur- 
ial were situated in one row.” 


4.6.3. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All ten crouched inhumations were NE-SW 
oriented; five of them were positioned on their 
right and four on their left sides. None of the 
burials were undisturbed; two were actually so 
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Fig. 100. Frequency of right and left side 
positioning of the corpse in Čičarovce 


44 VizpAr 1980. 


strongly disturbed that their positioning could 
not be determined (Fig. 100). Although it is nei- 
ther clear from J. Vízdal's, nor from J. Lichardus 
and M. Lichardus-Itten’s publication whether 
the anthropological examination of the skele- 
tons was performed or not, they all considered 
those who had been turned on their right sides 
men, and those who had been turned on their 
left sides women. A pit containing only two 
skulls also occurred.” 


4.6.4. GRAVE GOODS 
4.6.4.1. PoTTERY 


All graves included some kind of grave goods; 
except for the skull-burials vessels occurred in 
every grave. Beside the vessels — except for the 
skull-burials and another, strongly disturbed 
grave —, pottery sherds were also found in all 
graves. Most frequently bowls and cups were 
placed in the graves (they were only absent from 
one grave), usually two specimens, but in two 
cases five-five of these types of vessels were 
found in the graves (Fig. 101). The second most 
frequent vesseltype was tumbler; one and three 
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Fig. 101. Frequency of different number 
of bowl and cup types 
in the graves excavated in Cicarovce 


50 It was published as a pit dwelling. Vízpat 1987; VizpAL 1993. 

*$! Vizpar 1980, 144-147; LicHARDUS-LicHARDUs-lTTEN 1997, 144-151. 

^? LICHARDUS-LICHARDUS-ÍTTEN 1997, 144. Here I do not discuss the multiple burial, since this certainly cannot be 
considered usual. Perhaps the individuals buried in the pit had played a special role within the onetime commu- 
nity (VÍZDAL 1980, 13-50; LicHARpUs-LiCHARDUS-IrTEN 1997, 178-179). 

45 VízpAL 1980, 144-147; LICHARDUS-LICHARDUs-TrTEN 1997, 149. 
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of them were found in two-two graves, and two 
in another one. There were pedestalled bowls 
(two and four pieces) in two graves, and alid in 
the grave of an individual positioned on the right 
side. Pottery was found in all type of burials, 
irrespectively of the positioning of the corpse. 


4.6.4.2. STONE TOOLS 


Beside pottery, chipped stone tools were the 
most frequent ty pes of grave goods, which had 
been placed in graves irrespectively of the ori- 
entation. Although most often one piece was 
placed in each grave, in one case there were five 
of them (Fig. 102). Stone tools chipped of obsid- 
ian were also frequent; one piece was placed in 
five graves, in two more cases two and three 
pieces were found. These were rather character- 
istic of the burials with right side positioning 
(Fig. 103). 
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Fig. 102. Freguency of chipped stone tools 
in the graves excavated in Cicarovce 


Right side | Left side | Total 
Number 0 1 2 3 
of obsidian 3 2 5 
3 1 0 1 
Total 5 4 9 


Fig. 103. Distribution of obsidian 
grave goods by positioning 
of the deceased in Čičarovce 


Polished stone tools were found exclusively in 
burials with right side positioning (altogether 
in three graves), in one and three specimens. In 
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three cases one, and in two cases two whet- 
stones were placed in the graves, irrespectively 
of the orientation. 


4.6.4.3. COPPER 


There were different types of copper artefacts 
in five graves, inrespectively of the orientation. 
These were different copper artefacts in eve- 
ry grave: a copper pin tip (?), a sheet metal, a 
bracelet, a wire and only traces of copper in one 
grave. 


4.6.4.4. ARTEFACTS AND TOOLS MADE 
OF ANIMAL BONE 


Antler tools were quite frequent — in three 
cases one, in other cases two and four specimens 
were found —, as well as other artefacts made 
of animal bone, antler or horn (in three-three 
graves). They were placed in the graves irrespec- 
tively of the orientation. 


4.6.5. EVALUATION 


In the absence of anthropological data the graves 
excavated in Cicarovce are very difficult to in- 
terpret. Mortuary practices have only few ele- 
ments that could be connected to right or left 
side positioning; only polished stone tools cor- 
relate exclusively to burials with right side po- 
sitioning. Based on this observation these were 
possibly male graves. At the same time, orna- 
ments which would prove that the graves of 
those who lay on their left sides were female 
burials were absent. Copper artefacts occurred 
beside individuals in right and left side posi- 
tioning alike. On the basis of the location of 
graves no regularity or order could have been 
observed in grave goods or positioning. 

Compared to the graves of nearby sites the 
wealth of pottery grave goods and the absence 
of Spondylus or stone ornaments is quite strik- 
ing. The typology of the vessels undoubtedly 
connects these burials to the sites of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, though a great number of pot- 
tery is rather characteristic of the Lengyel com- 
plex. 


4.7. Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák 
4.71. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


T. Baranovátsky, a schoolteacher from Zenta 
discovered this site in 1863. After that the site 
appeared in archaeological literature in 1877 and 
1880 when Jenó Szentkláray published the finds 
originating from here in the Történeti és Régészeti 
Értesítő of Temesvár." The site already suffered 
serious damages at the end of the 19" century, 
when the landowner started to carry away the 
eastern edge of the settlement mound.*” In the 
beginning of the 20" century Kálmán Gubitza 
and Endre Orosz also performed excavations on 
the site.^? Ferenc Móra deserves credit for the 
almost complete unearthing of the site, as he led 
here eight excavations between 1907 and 1913. 
This was F. Móras first and at the same time 
largest systematic excavation.” According to 
his descriptions, except for the northern slope 
he opened the mound almost entirely, which, 
however, he could not finish because of the out- 
break of the First World War.** 

K. Gubitza unearthed the first prehistoric 
grave in 1904, and E. Orosz found further three 
graves in 1906. During F. Móra's excavations 
altogether nine prehistoric graves came to 
light. They were first published by J. Banner 
in his comprehensive study, in which, however, 
the graves excavated by E. Orosz were not in- 
cluded.* All graves were only collected later 
by J. Korek in his dissertation.**! 


4.72. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF THE 
SITE 


The site is located 1.5 km southwest of present- 
day Coka/Csóka/, which can be found 4 km of 
the left bank of the Tisza River.* At one time 


555 BANNER 1960, 4. 
45 Dupás 1886; Dupás 1890. 
#6 GUBITZA 1906; Orosz 1912. 
ER 1960, 1. 
5RA 1925, 18. 
TZA 1906; Onosz 1912; BANNER 1960, 6-7, 9-10. 
ER 1927, 23-24, 84-85. 
EK 1973, 266-269. 
ER 1960, 3. 
SRA 1925, 20; BANNER 1960, 4. 
EK 1973, 265. 
ER 1960, 6. 
ER1960, 14. 
EK 1973, 269. 
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the site emerged from the floodplain of the Tisza 
River as an island. The settlement was an oval- 
shaped, 152 m long, 40-60 m wide and 1.5 m high 
mound oriented to WNW-ESE dírection.8 


4.73. POSITION OF THE GRAVES WITHIN 
THESITE 


The burials were dug into the settlement layers, 
without any order. Since the excavations took 
place long time ago and our data are incomplete, 
the exact stratigraphic relations between cer- 
tain settlement layers and the graves cannot be 
determined. 

K. Gubitza excavated the first burial in 1904, 
which was — according to its documentation 
— right next to the remains of a *house", which 
was presumably a simple pit.** The first grave 
unearthed by F. Móra was located 50 cm under 
a square oven; another was also located under 
clay daub, in a similar depth.*66 

The relation of the burials with each other is 
almost impossible to determine, since in the 
absence of maps and any kind of documentation 
the onetime exact location of the burials cannot 
be identified. Superposition could be observed 
between Graves 10 and II. Based on this J. Ko- 
rek drew the conclusion that burials can be as- 
signed to two layers. According to him graves 
dug under 100 cm contained ornaments, the oth- 
ers above that contained tools or did not have 
any grave goods at all.§7 


4.74. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


The skeletons have not been examined by an- 
thropological methods. According to the de- 


scriptions, one of the graves belonged to a child, 
but in the case of the other burials the research- 
ers only published the gender assumed on the 
basis of grave goods, which, however, cannot be 
accepted as verified data. 


4.75. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All the deceased were buried in a crouched po- 
sition. The depth of the graves varied between 
20 and 130 cm, though it is not obvious by the 
descriptions, in which cases they were measured 
from the surface or the level of the subsoil 27 
The orientation of only four inhumations 
could have been determined, among which two 
were oriented toward N-S direction, and two 
(within the same grave pit) toward E-W direc- 
tion.*” Positioning of the corpse could have only 
been observed in the case of two graves; both 
deceased were placed on their left sides." 


4.76. GRAVE GOODS 


Only four burials were found without grave goods 
(28.6%) among the 13 burials.’ Two graves were 
E-W oriented, and one wasa child’s grave of the 
four burials. However, in the absence of informa- 
tion concerning the age and sex of the deceased. 
or certain elements of the burial rite, the con- 
nections between grave goods — or the absence 
of grave goods — age/gender or rites cannot be 
studied. Compared to other Late Neolithic sites 
these grave goods show great diversity. 


4.7.6.1. BONE TOOLS AND ORNAMENTS 


A small bone pin was found in one of the burials, 
and other types of bone artefacts (three in one 
of them and one-one piece in the other two) 


468 KorEK 1973, 266-269. 

469 KOREK 1973, 266-269. 

4 Korek 1973, 266-269. 

471 Konrk 1973, 266-269. 

472 BANNER 1960, 20, 24; Korek 1973, 268-269. 
473 Korek 1973, 266. 

474 KOREK 1973, 267. 

45 Orosz 1912, 28. 


478 Mora 1925, 23-24; BANNER 1960, 20; Korek 1973, 266-268. 


were discovered in three graves, which J. Banner 
did not consider grave goods.*? Furthermore, 
there was a bone harpuna in the first grave ex- 
cavated by K. Gubitza in 1904.47 

In the grave including a triple bone ring, and 
having been unearthed by F. Móra, two simple 
bone rings were also found.** In 1908 E. Orosz 
found a double bone ring on the finger of a skel- 
eton in crouched position.” Among the finds 
of the hoard and in two graves from 1911 F. Móra 
found single, double and triple bone rings.** 


4.7.6.2. STONE TOOLS AND ORNAMENTS 


There was a “stone pendant” around the belly 
of the deceased in one of the graves excavated 
by E. Orosz in 1906. The grave was also rich 
in other grave goods, thus it might have been 
the richest excavated grave of the settlement. 

A small chisel-like tool was only found in the 
grave excavated by E. Orosz in 1906.4 


4.7.6.3. SHELL ORNAMENT 


A V-perforated Spondylus button situated among 
the ribs came to light from a grave, which had 
belonged to the settlement material on J. Ban- 
ner’s opinion. 

In the grave mentioned in connection with 
the *stone pendant" there were Dentalium beads 
around the neck and the arm; but their exact 
number is unknown. 


4.7.6.4. OCHRE 


Traces of red ochre painting could be observed 
on the upper arms and the skull in one grave.**? 


177 This could have been a stone pendant common in the Vinca culture, the form of which takes after that of the Middle 


Neolithic Spondylus pendants. 
478 Konrk 1973, 266. 
479 KOREK 1973, 266. 
480 BANNER 1960, 20; KOREK 1973, 267. 
481 KOREK 1973, 266. 
482 Konrk 1973, 289. 
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Ochre lumps were placed as grave goods into 
two other graves. 


4.77. CHRONOLOGY 


Since the excavations were performed long ago, 
today it is difficult to separate layers or phases 
within the material of the settlement. However, 


on the basis of the published material Phases I 
and II of the Tisza culture seem to be present 
on the settlement. Although J. Korek attempted. 
to separate two phases according to grave depth, 
it is quite questionable, as well as the connection 
of the graves to layers or phases. At the same 
time, the superposition of two graves implies 
that the graves can indeed be connected to more 
phases.*** 


4.8. Hód mezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb 


4.8.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


The archaeological research of Hódmezóvásár- 
hely-Kókénydomb goes back to 1928, when ex- 
cavations began under the direction of J. Banner 
on commission of the town in order to extend 
the town's museum collection. By this time, the 
multilayer Neolithic settlement became one of 
the most significant sites of the Tisza culture. 
This year 16 Neolithic burials were discovered. 
Afterwards J. Banner carried out excavations 
four times. On the course of later excavations 
only a few further Neolithic burials were found 
(two-two graves in 1940 and 1941, and one more 
in 1942) beside Bronze Age and Migration Pe- 
riod graves.*56 

After J. Banner's research only smaller control 
and test excavations were conducted on the site 
by J. Korek in 1969 and F. Horváth in 1985. On 
the course of the latter one three Neolithic 
graves were discovered ^* 


4.8.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF THE 
SITE 


The site strongly emerges from its environment 
on the northern, eastern and southern sides, and 


483 KOREK 1973, 268. 
484 KOREK 1973, 269. 
485 BANNER 19303, 66, 70-82. 
486 BA 
487 KOREK 1973, 274-275; HORVÁTH 1986; HORvÁTH 1992. 


488 BANNER 1930a, 49-50. 

489 KOREK 1973, 49. 

490 BANNER 1930a, 56. 

421 BANNER 1930a, 66. 

492 BANNER—FOLTINY 1945, 9. 

49 BANNER 1930a, 74; BANNER—FOLTINY 1945, 15. 


ER-FOLTINY 1945; BANNER—KOREK 1949; BANNER 1951. 


the Kódók stream runs next to it. Its north- 
western part almost blends into the higher- 
laying lands. A single-layer settlement also 
connects to the 150-200 cm high telHike set 
tlement.^? 


4.8.3. RELATION OF BURIALS WITH 
SETTLEMENT FEATURES 


Grave I was dug into the subsoil under occupa- 
tion layers. J. Banner also found Neolithic 
sherds (mixed with Bronze Age sherds) above 
the graves found on the course of searching for 
the cemetery.*?! Grave 1 of the 1940 excavation 
was found in a pit.?? The graves were scattered 
over the area of the settlement unsystematical- 
ly. It is clear from J. Banner's descriptions that 
graves were both found on areas where more 
occupation layers and only one layer could have 
been observed. 


4.84. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


The anthropological material of the graves re- 
vealed in 1928 and 1940 lost in the course of 
time; hence their anthropological determina- 
tion was not performed.** Four individuals 


394 [n his publication J. Banner discusses the graves of five men, four women, three children and three adults with 
indefinable gender without anthropological references (BANNER 1930a, 82). He probably based his statements on 
grave goods and right or left side positioning. I did not use this information in my analysis. It is unknown what 
happened to the anthropological material originating from the excavation of 1928, but its anthropological deter- 


mination has never been performed. 
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were placed in the three graves found during 
the 1985 test excavation: a 1-4-year-old and two 
6-8-year old children, and an 18-19-year-old 
man.” 


4.8.5. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All the Late Neolithic burials excavated in Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb were crouched in- 
humations. 

Most of the deceased were oriented to E-W 
(33.3%) or SE-NW (19%). They represent the 
great majority of graves, especially ifwe add the 
number of orientations close to them (71.5%). 
Only two graves were in opposite orientation, 
and the orientation of four burials could not 
have been determined because of the intense 
disturbance (Fig 104). 
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Fig. 104, Frequency of different 
orientations of the graves 
in Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb 


The deceased were placed on their sides in 
all cases. The deceased laid on their right sides 
in more than half of the definable cases, and on 
their left sides in one third of the cases. As a 
consequence of intense disturbance the position 
of the body could not have been determined in 
three cases (Fig. 105). 

On the basis of grave goods and positioning, 
in his publication J. Banner determined those 
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Fig. 105. Frequency of right side and left side 
positioning of the corpse 
in Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb 


who were positioned on their right sides as men, 
and those who were laid on their left sides as 
women. However, this cannot be proven with- 
out anthropological data.** 

In 1985 F. Horvath observed postholes around 
Grave 3 (a male grave), which he interpreted as 
indicators of the presence of some kind of a fu- 
nerary structure.” 


4.8.6. GRAVE GOODS 
4.8.6.1. PorrERY 


Only three vessels were found in two graves, 
which can be considered grave goods in Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb. There were fur- 
ther sherds in four graves, which, however, can- 
not be surely associated with the graves. Typolo- 
gically all three vessels represent different forms, 
thus the form and decoration of the vessel placed 
in graves hardly had any significance. It could 
rather have been a “personal” decision.*% 


4.8.6.2. STONE TOOLS 


Only a shoe-last adze was in Grave 1, which was 
unearthed in 1928.** Chipped stone tools were 
found in two graves (1 and 3 pieces), which were 
both graves of individuals positioned on their 
right sides. 


195 FARKAS-SZALAI 1992, 232-233. The archaeological material of the excavation of 1985 is unpublished. 
+ This determination was either not accepted by I. Bognár-Kutzián (BocNAR-KurziAN 1963, 411). 


497 HORVÁTH 1992, 37-38. 


498 BANNER 1930a, 80, Pl. 20.8, Pl. 30.5; BANNER-Fottiny 1945, 15, Pl. 8.4. 
199 J, Banner published the burial as a male grave, probably based on stone tool grave goods and right side positioning 


(BANNER 1930a, 75). 
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4.8.6.3. SHELL AND ANIMAL TOOTH ORNAMENTS 


Spondylus beads of different shapes and sizes 
were found in altogether eight graves. They usu- 
ally occurred around the neck or on the wrists 
as bracelets, or sometimes as head ornaments. 
In four cases they were in the graves of indi- 
viduals positioned on their right sides, and in 
three cases in the graves of individuals on their 
left sides. 

The malacological determination of the beads 
would be necessary in this case. The beads of 
the necklace in Grave 1928/1 were for example 
made of long bones of birds." 

Spondylus bracelets were found in two graves; 
in one of them the individual lay on the right 
side, while in the other one the position of the 
body could not have been determined because 
of the intense disturbance. 


4.9. Karancsság 


Gábor Bácsmegi discovered two graves on the 
course of a rescue excavation in 2002, which can 
be assigned to the early phase of the Lengyel 
culture. 

The site is situated on the northern bank of 
the Ménes stream, on a low terrace? 

Adultus females were laid in both graves (a 
24-30 year-old in Grave 1 and a 26-32 year-old 
in Grave 2). 

The orientation of the graves was SE-NW and 
NW-SE, and the deceased were positioned on 
their right sides in both cases." 

Four vessels were found in Grave 1, and a wild 
boar tusk lamella in Grave 2, which was re- 
moved from its original place." On G. Bácsmegi's 


4.10. Kenézló-Szérüskert 


Two graves were discovered during road works 
in 1937. Lajos Kiss mentions that five further 
graves were also found in the line of the road." 


300 HorvATH-PALUCH 2005, cat. 114. 
501 BANNER 1930a, 78-79. 
5? BANNER 1930a, 75-81, Pl. 3.8. 


Multiple bone rings were also found in two 
graves; in the first case it was on the left hand 
of the deceased, and in the other case it was 
presumably also on the left hand in a greatly 
disturbed grave. 

Perforated red deer canines were in four graves 
among shell beads, but they never occurred 
alone. They were in the graves of individuals 
positioned on their right and left sides alike” 


4.8.6.4. OCHRE 


Although J. Banner recorded traces of ochre 
painting in the description of four graves (main- 
ly onskull bones), it is not always obvious wheth- 
er only the bones were painted red or ochre 
lumps were placed beside the deceased as grave 
goods. 


opinion, however, the wild boar tusk lamella 
was placed by the deceased as a grave good. 
Taking the anthropological sex determination 
into account this is exceptionally unusual in 
this period in the whole region. 

Due to the small-scale excavation the two 
graves cannot be placed into a wider context 
within the site, thus these data can only be in- 
terpreted limitedly, and far-reaching conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn from them. However, 
thisis an important new site located east of the 
Danube and belonging to the Lengyel complex, 
from which — beside Aszód-Papi fóldek — 
graves are also known. 


However, we do not have any more information 
regarding the find spot or the position of the 
graves. 


595 BANNER 1930a, 76, 78; BANNER-KorEK 1949, 20; BANNER 1951, 33. 


504 BACSMEGI 2003, 8l. 
95 BACSMEGI 2003, 8l. 
5% KOHLER 2003, 33. 
307 BAcsMEGI 2003, 8l. 
308 BACSMEGI 2003, 8l. 
599 Kiss 1939, 7. 
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Both burials were crouched inhumations. 
Grave 1 was oriented to N-S and Grave 2 to SE- 
NW direction? 

There was one vessel in Grave 1 and three 


4.11. Kiskóre-Gát 
4111. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Sándor Sipos found graves here during dam 
building in 1962. After that, between 1963 and 
1966, excavations were conducted by J. Korek 
on the occasion of building the Tisza II barrage. 
This time settlement features and burials were 
also revealed. Part of the site was already de- 
stroyed during dam building in the second half 
of the 19" century?" Beside the Late Neolithic 
Tisza culture settlement and graves, a Middle 
Neolithic LBK settlement and burials, and Ge- 
pidic burials also came to light. Although J. 
Korek had evaluated the finds in his disserta- 
tion in 1973, it was only published in 1989 in his 
comprehensive monograph written on northern 
Tisza culture sites "7 

The graves unearthed here were also analysed 
from social archaeological aspects by J. Chap- 
man." 


4.11.2. POSITION OF THE GRAVES WITHIN 
THE SITE 


The graves were found on the area of the settle- 
ment. Although in his monograph J. Korek 
wrote about semi-subterranean pit dwellings,” 
postholes of large buildings built on the surface 
are Clearly visible on his map." In light of this 
the position of the graves should be interpreted 
in connection with these buildings. There was 
no superposition between the timber-framed 
buildings and the graves, but Graves 7 and 8 
were dug into a large pit, and Grave 33 lay on 
the bottom of another large pit." 

Only two burials were affected by distur- 


510 Kiss 1939, 7. 

5! Kiss 1939, 7. 

52 KoreK 1989, 23. 

?5 KOREK 1973; KOREK 1989. 
"H CHAPMAN 2000, 45. 

55 KOREK 1989, 23-35. 

?6 Konrk 1989, Fig. 3. 

57 Konrk 1989, 41, 43. 

?5 KOREK 1989, 41-43. 

512 KoREK 1989, 39-45. 


vessels in Grave 2. In Grave 2 there was a 
bone pin too, and a wide Spondylus bracelet in 
a bad condition, on the right arm of the de- 
ceased?!" 


bance: the skull was missing from Grave 16, and 
the upper body of the deceased in Grave 31 was 
disturbed in the Árpádian Age." 

Remains of 33 individuals were found in 32 
graves in Kiskóre. The graves formed smaller 
groups; there was no superposition between 
them.” 


4.11.3. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 
4.11.3.1. AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION 


Among the 33 Late Neolithic burials the age and 
sex of the deceased could not be determined in 
two cases. The burials of 19 adults (61.3%) and 
12 subadults (38.7%) were separated in the de- 
finable cases. The ratio of sexes is balanced 
among the adults: nine male (29%) and ten fe- 
male (32.3%) graves came to light (Figs 106-107). 


to 
o E 
E E z 3g 
= S Is8] 28 
2 5 ib 35 
[a à eos 
Valid Male 9 273 | 290 | 290 
Female 10 303 | 323 61.3 
Child 12 364 | 387 | 100.0 
Total 3l 93.9 | 100.0 
Missing | Not deter- 2 6.1 
minable 
Total 33 100.0 


Fig. 106. Frequency of male, female and child graves 
in Kiskóre-Gát 


Infants’ burials were completely absent, and 
children classified to the age categories Infans 
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Fig. 107. Freguency of male, female and child graves 
in Kisköre-Gát 


I and Infans II were found in equal number. Only 
one Juvenilis grave was revealed. Individuals be- 
longing to the Adultus age group were present in 
the highest number; the graves of individuals in 
Maturus age were only half of them (Figs 108-109). 
A disproportion can be observed among adult 


Infans I Infans II Juvenilis 


age categories: there are more than twice as 
many females as males in the Adultus age catego- 
ry, while in the Maturus age category the number 
of males is the double of the females. This dif- 
ference disappears in Senilis age (Fig. 110). 


uo 
> £ 
S 2 2| ze 
Ga ei Sea] oe 
Valid Infans I 5 15.2 | 16.7 | 167 
Infans II 5 15.2 16.7 33.3 
Juvenilis 1 3.0 3.3 36.7 
Adultus 11 33.3 36.7 73.3 
Maturus 6 18.2 20.0 93.3 
Senilis 2 6.1 6.7 100.0 
Total 30 90.9 100.0 
Missing | Not 3 9.1 
deter- 
minable 
Total 33 100.0 


Fig. 108. Frequency of age-at-death categories in 
Kiskóre-Gát 


Senilis 


Adultus Maturus 


Fig. 109. Frequency of age-at-death categories in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Fig. 110. Distribution of age-at-death categories by 
sex among adults in Kiskóre-Gát 


The ratio of sexes and of children's buri- 
als also shows significant spatial differences. 
Within Grave Group B children's burials dom- 
inate, beside these only three children's burials 
were found on other excavation areas. In Group 
A, beside two male and a female grave there was 
a child's grave too, and Group C included two 
male and two female burials. Adult women rest- 
ed both in Graves 5 and 6, while west of the co- 
herently excavated area two female graves and 
a child burial, and in farther trenches a male 
grave and a child burial was found (Map 25). It 
might be a significant observation concerning 
age distribution that two Senilis male and female 
burials can be found next to each other in Group 
A. By contrast, the oldest individuals are only 
in Adultus age in Group B (Map 26). Since only 
Group B can be considered completely exca- 
vated, the differences of age and sex distribution 
by groups cannot be regarded normative. 


4.11.3.2. DEMOGRAPHY 


The demographic profile of the burials exca- 
vated in Kiskóre-Gát greatly resembles to that 
of the burials of Aszód-Papi földek." The ap- 
proximate 40% occurrence of children indicates 
that — aside from the striking absence of in- 
fants —, their ratio can be considered repre- 
sentative.™! In this case, the fact that Juvenilis 


520 See Pages 57-60. 
?! See Pages 44-46. 
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individuals are underrepresented can have sev- 
eral reasons. They were possibly buried some- 
where else, or according to a rite that cannot be 
documented by archaeological methods. 

The sex ratio among adults is well-balanced, 
thus in their case we have no reason to doubt 
representativeness. It is a further question, 
however, how can the tendency of difference 
between the mortality rate by the age of men 
and women be explained. It might have meant 
that men really lived longer than women in gen- 
eral, or the reason for the high mortality rate of 
women in Adultus age could be the death fre- 
quently occurring during childbirth and child- 
bearing. 


4114. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.11.4.1. BURIAL RITES 


All the burials revealed in Kisköre-Gát were 
inhumations. In one case only skull fragments 
were found, therefore it could not be determined 
whether the deceased had been in a crouched 
or extended position. Two crouched inhuma- 
tions were found, while extended skeletons 
were found in all the other cases (30 burials). 

Middle Neolithic crouched inhumations al- 
so came to light beside Late Neolithic burials 
mainly in extended position. J. Korek also dated 
two graves without grave goods and a crouched 
inhumation to the Late Neolithic based on their 
orientation (Graves 15 and 33). There were, how- 
ever, three extended inhumations — two with- 
out grave goods and one including limestone 
beads —, the orientation of which is identi- 
cal with that of the Middle Neolithic burials 
(Graves 24, 29 and 30). Consequently, their dat- 
ing and the relation between them is not so 
evident (Map 27). 


4.11.4.2. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


The orientation of the graves was quite uniform; 
in most cases (78.19) the deceased were SE-NW 
orientated. There were three graves oriented to 
SW-NE direction, and one-one graves to E-W, 
S-N, NE-SW and NW-SE directions. In a fur- 


ther case the orientation of the burial could not 
have been determined (Fig. 11). 


v 
3 Š 
S = 2 3g 
5 d Se] oe 
Valid SE-NW 25 75.8 78.1 78.1 
E-W 1 3.0 3.1 81.3 
§-N 1 3.0 31 844 
NW-SE 1 3.0 3.1 87.5 
SW-NE 3 91 94 96.9 
NE-SW 1 3.0 3.1 100.0 
Total 32 97.0 100.0 
Missing | Not 1 3.0 
deter- 
minable 
Total 33 100.0 


Fig. 111. Frequency of different orientation 
in Kiskóre-Gát 


Burials with orientation different from the 
ordinary are concentrated in Group B; only two 
graves with unordinary orientation were in 
other groups. The above mentioned four graves 
with elements of Middle Neolithic traditions, 
and a burial oriented reversely compared to the 
ordinary — which otherwise fits the line of the 
other burials — can also be found in Group B 
(Map 28). 


4.11.4.3. POSITIONING OF THE CORPSE 


Because of the fragmentary nature of one of the 
skeletons, the original position of the corpse 
could not be determined. All the other graves 
were supine burials. 


to 
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Valid | No 14 424 424 424 
Yes 19 57.6 57.6 100.0 

Total 33 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 112. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Kiskóre-Gát 


322 Korek 1989, Pl. 30, Pl. 31.4, Pl. 41.6. 


4.11.5. GRAVE GOODS 


A bit more than half of the graves contained 
grave goods (57.6%), which were primarily items 
and ornaments forming part of the costume (Fig. 
112). Regardless of gender, the ratio of graves 
with and without grave goods is identical, ex- 
cept for children whose burials did not contain 
grave goods in a higher proportion (Figs 113-114). 
The spatial distribution of graves without grave 
goods is not even. In the case of the completely 
or almost completely excavated Grave Group B 
the number of graves without grave goods is 
strikingly high (12 burials), much higher than 
that of graves with grave goods. Beside this 
group only two burials were found without 
grave goods (Map 29). 


Grave goods 
Total 
No Yes 
Male 3 6 9 
Female 4 6 10 
Child 7 5 12 
Total 14 17 31 


Fig. 113. Distribution of grave goods by age/sex of 
the deceased in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Fig. 114 Correlation between grave goods 
and age/sex of the deceased in Kiskóre-Gát 
4.11.5.1. POTTERY 


Vessels were found in altogether eight graves; 
among which only one contained two vessels, 
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Da e > OA 
Number |, 25 | 758 | 758 | 758 
of vessels 

7 212 212 97.0 

1 30 30 | 1000 
Total 33 | 1000 | 100.0 


Fig. 115. Frequency of pottery in graves excavated in 
Kiskóre-Gát 


while the other seven graves yielded only one 
vessel (Fig. 115). One of these was a male and an- 
other was a child's grave, all the other vessels 
were found in female graves (Fig. 116). Graves with 
pottery concentrated on the western side of the 
excavated area, and only a few graves occurred 
with vessels in Groups A and B (Map 30). 


Male | Female | Child | Total 
Number |0 8 6 11 25 
of vessels 1 1 3 1 5 
2 0 1 0 1 
Total 9 10 12 31 


Fig. 116. Crosstabulation between number 
of vessels and age/sex 
of the deceased in Kiskóre-Gát 


No system can be observed in the form or 
type of vessels placed in the graves, thus it can 
be supposed that the form and decoration of the 
vessels had no significance in this case. Since 
only nine vessels and fragments were found in 
the graves, and all of them represented a differ- 
ent type, no pottery typology can be estab- 
lished. 


4.11.5.2. STONE TOOLS AND ORNAMENTS 


Only a chipped stone blade was found in Grave 
36 (46-50-year-old male). The grave was discov- 
ered in a narrow trial trench, therefore we do 
not know much about its exact location at the 
site or its relation to the other burials (Map 31). 


?5 Konrk 1989, Pl. 30, Pl. 31.4, Pl. 41.6. 


Marble beads (44 pieces) were only found in 
a Maturus male grave, together with other shell 
ornaments." 

Limestone beads were discovered in alto- 
gether 11 graves, in which their number varies 
between 1 and 234. They occurred in graves 
irrespectively of age and sex. In adults' graves 
from one-two pieces up to around 100 pieces 
were found, and 190 pieces were in a child's 
grave, which was the most among the determi- 
nable cases (Fig. 117). 
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Fig. 117. Correlation between number 
of limestone beads and age/sex of the deceased 
in Kiskóre-Gát 


They were mixed with Spondylus beads in all 
cases, however, mostly limestone beads were in 
majority. The shape of limestone beads perfect- 
ly corresponds to that of the small, disc-shaped 
Spondylus beads. Their roles as imitations are 
greatly demonstrated by a stone bead, which 
was shaped as though two smaller, disc-shaped 
beads had been stuck together. 

Limestone beads occurred every where in the 
excavated area, and they concentrated at more 
spots: in Groups A and E stone beads were in 
three-three graves next to or close to each oth- 
er, in two graves of Group C limestone beads 
were found, and a marble bead was in one grave. 
By contrast, only one grave contained limestone 
beads in Groups B, D and F alike. Many beads 
concentrated in Graves L 2 and 4, which were 
located close to each other, but no such cluster- 
ing could be observed in any other parts of the 
excavated area (Map 3l). 


54 Although J. Korek also mentions a marble bead from Grave 1, I could not find it. It can be assumed that its raw 


material was wrongly defined (KOREK 1989, 39). 
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4.11.5.3. SHELL AND ANIMAL TOOTH ORNAMENTS 
Spondylus beads 


Spondylus beads were found in seven graves (21%), 
which were almost all very tiny or small, disc- 
shaped beads. There was a larger, cylindrical- 
shaped shell bead among the smaller beads in 
one grave. Their amount was highly variable; 
there were only two and three pieces among 
limestone beads in two graves, while the most 
of them were 353 pieces, found in an Adultus 
female grave (Fig. 118). Beside Spondylus beads 
there were usually other beads made of different 
raw materials, especially limestone, perhaps 
marble, or sometimes perforated red deer ca- 
nines. Grave 21 — the one that contained the 
most Spondylus beads beside Spondylus bracelets 
and several red deer canines — was outstand- 
ingly rich, however, stone beads were missing 
from this grave in contrast to other graves where 
stone beads were always present beside Spondy- 
lus beads. Apart from the great amount of Spond- 
ylus ornaments the lack of imitations empha- 
sizes the outstanding role of this burial even 
more strongly. 
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Fig. 118. Correlation between number of Spondylus 
beads and age/sex of the deceased in Kiskóre-Gát 


Along with Spondylus beads with a shape 
characteristic of the Late Neolithic a Spondylus 
bead polished to the shape of a red deer canine 
was also revealed in a grave. The appearance of 
a raw material — valuable in itself — in this 
kind of role clearly supports the outstandingly 
high value of red deer canines. This grave (Grave 


55 [n detail see Pages 199-210 and 223-226. 
526 [n detail see Pages 19910. 


9) also included two real red deer canines, Spon- 
dylus and marble beads and a Spondylus bracelet. 
According to its anthropological determina- 
tion it was a Maturus male grave, which contra- 
dicts to customs concerning clothing and mor- 
tuary practices observed in other Late Neolithic 
sites, according to which Spondylus ornaments 
were mostly part of female and children’s cloth- 
ing.” 

Spondylus beads were found in graves situated 
on the northern part of the excavated area, while 
none of them were found in Group A, and only 
three pieces in a grave of Group B. It is worth 
noting that there were three graves in Group A, 
in which limestone beads were found (Map 32). 


Spondylus bracelets 


Spondylus bracelets came to light from five graves; 
two pieces from three graves and one piece from 
two graves each (Fig. 119). All bracelets are char- 
acteristic of the Late Neolithic; finely polished, 
thin types with an oval cross-section. Bracelets 
were perforated or repaired in several cases. 
However, in one of the graves a bracelet was 
found with such sharp edges that it rather 
seemed like the semi-finished piece of a finely 
polished-type bracelet. This fact raises funda- 
mental questions concerning the exchange and 
production of Spondylus ornaments.” 
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Number 0 28 84.8 84.8 84.8 
of Spondylus 
bracelet 
1 2 6.1 6.1 90.9 
2 3 9.1 9.1 100.0 
Total 33 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 119. Frequency of Spondylus bracelets in graves 
excavated in Kiskóre-Gát 


Spondylus bracelets were found in two male, 
in two female graves, and in a child's grave. Two- 
two bracelets were found in a male and a female 
grave, while one bracelet was in a male and a 
child's grave (Fig. 120). These items also concen- 
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trated on the northern part of the excavated 
area; they were in two graves — a male and a 
female grave — close to each other in Group C 
(Map 32). 


Male | Female | Child | Total 
Numberof 10 7 8 1 26 
Spondylus 
bracelet : 1 9 l E 
2 1 2 0 3 
Total 9 10 12 31 


Fig. 120. Distribution of Spondylus 
bracelets by age/sex 
of the deceased in Kiskóre-Gát 


Glycymeris pendants 


Glycymeris pendants were in two graves. One 
was found in the grave of a 23-37-year-old woman 
(Grave 21), and three pieces were in the burial 
of a child around 8 years old (Grave 18). In the 
female grave it was by the neck among several 
beads, in the child's grave two shells were by 
the neck, and one by the pelvis. 

Grave 21 was the richest in ornaments on the 
site, contrary to Grave 18 which had no other 
grave goods at all. The two burials lay in differ- 
ent grave groups (Map 32). 


Dentalium and other shells/snails 


The only Dentalium bead was in Grave 36, the 
grave of a 46-50-year-old man. 16 pieces of two 
types of perforated cone snails were found in a 
Maturus male grave (Grave 9) (Map 32). 


Red deer canines 


Perforated red deer canines were found in nine 
burials. In three graves there were only two-two 
specimens, in the other ones there were more 
than this but maximum 29 pieces. They were 
always placed in graves together with Spondylus 
or stone beads. In two cases they were in adult 
male graves (always in low number), in three- 


57 Korek 1989, Pl. 25.18; Pl. 26.21. 


three cases they were in female or children 
burials. They were represented in the largest 
number in the grave of an Adultus woman, which 
was also outstanding in the number of Spondylus 
beads (Fig. 121). An artefact made of bone and 
polished to the form of a red deer canine also 
came to light in this grave, which seemed to be 
a semi-finished product, since there was no per- 
foration on it and in some parts the polishing 
was yet rough. Furthermore, the above men- 
tioned Spondylus bead polished to the form of a 
red deer canine also deserves special atten- 
tion. 
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Fig. 121. Correlation between number 
of red deer canines and age/sex of the deceased 
in Kiskóre-Gát 


Red deer canines can be found on the excava- 
tion area dispersedly; in one or two graves of 
every grave groups (Map 32). 


Bone artefact 


A bone (?) artefact can be found in the grave of 
a 13-M-year-old child (Grave 37), which is per- 
forated at one end, rounded at the other end and 
straight, with round diameter? 


4.11.5.4. ANIMAL BONES 
Animal bones were only found in Grave 34, 


which had probably been placed into the grave 
as food offerings. 


?5 These latter ones do not appear in J. Korek's publication, however, they can be found among the grave goods of the 


grave in the stock of the Hungarian National Museum. 


529 J. Korek determined its raw material as ivory (KOREK 1989, 44). 
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4.11.5.5. OCHRE 


Traces of ochre painting could be observed on 
the skull bones in five graves — on one male, 
two females and two children (Fig. 122). 
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Valid | No 28 | 848 | 848 | 848 
Yes 5 152 | 152 | 100.0 
Total 33 | 1000 | 100.0 


Fig. 122. Frequency of ochre painting on bones in 
Kiskóre-Gát 


In three male graves ochre lumps were also 
found. There were no burials in which the paint- 
ing of bones with ochre and ochre as grave good 
occurred together in Kiskóre-Gát (Fig. 123). 
Although ochre could be observed both as grave 
good and on bones in the graves of Group B, it 
could also be observed in one grave of Groups 
A, C and D each (Map 33). 
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Total 33 | 1000 | 1000 


Fig.123. Frequency of ochre lumps in graves 
excavated in Kiskóre-Gát 


4.11.6. CHRONOLOGY 


On the basis of the vessels found in the graves 
these burials can be dated to the classic phase 
of the Tisza culture. Two radiocarbon dates are 
known from the site, which are results of con- 
ventional measurements, and date the site to 
4940 (68.2%) 4610 cal BC, 5000 (68.2%) 4790 
cal BC after recalibration.” 


4.11.7. EVALUATION 


The Late Neolithic graves excavated in Kiskóre- 
Gat were situated on the area of the flat set- 
tlement, forming at least six groups. These 
grave groups were located between and be- 
side the assumed houses, similarly to Aszód- 
Papi földek or Ócsód-Kováshalom.?! Group B 
can be possibly considered fully excavated, 
but the other groups are surely not complete, 
since they were on the edges of the excavation 
trenches or in small squares. Within these 
groups it could be observed in a few cases that 
the graves formed rows, mostly in the case of 
Graves 15-20. 

Although on the basis of the sex ratio the ex- 
cavated burials represent a demographically 
stable population, but the burials of infants and 
Juvenilis individuals are absent. This can be prob- 
ably explained by methodological reasons and 
preservation conditions. 

The deceased were buried following almost 
the same rite. Summarising the grave goods, the 
richness of graves in ornaments and their pov- 
erty in stone artefacts is really surprising. 
Children's graves and graves without grave 
goods concentrated in the sole grave group that 
is presumably excavated completely. Although 
the custom of giving grave goods alone was not 
in correlation with the age or sex of the de- 
ceased, if we consider the type and amount of 
grave goods, the shortage of mens grave goods 
is quite striking. The only stone tool, a chipped 
stone blade was found in one of the graves rich- 
est in ornaments (Grave 36). According to its 
anthropological determination, a 46-50-year- 
old man lay in this grave, which is in strong 
contradiction with the grave goods found in it. 
Among them, such types occur that were never 
found in male graves at other sites (Spondylus 
bracelet), or only in small number (Spondylus and 
limestone beads, Glycymeris pendant and red 
deer canine). ™ These grave goods are typical 
indicators of a rich woman's grave, thus in this 
case the anthropological sex determination and 
the gender concluded on the basis of grave goods 
are controversial. 


?* Bln 515 5890+120 BP; Bln 179 5995+80 BP (Qurrra-Konr 1969, 243). 


51 See Pages 56-57 and 145-146. 
?? [n detail see Pages 199-210 and 223-226. 
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The richest grave of the site (an Adultus wom- 
an in Grave 21) lay on the northern edge of the 
excavation trench. With more than 300 Spondy- 
lus beads, 29 real red deer canines, one copied 
red deer canine made of bone, and two Spondylus 
bracelets, this grave far exceeds the wealth 
of other graves. Although seemingly Grave 2 
was similarly wealthy, more than half of the 
beads from it were probably just made of lime- 
stone. 

Grave 4 of an Infans I child was similarly 
wealthy, in which almost 200 pieces of beads 
were found; however, they were all made of 
limestone. 15 red deer canines and a Spondylus 
bracelet were also found in this grave. It is worth 


4.12. Ószentiván 


The first finds were revealed during railway 
construction, and later they came to light in a 
greater number when local residents started to 
carry away soil from different spots for the pur- 
pose of construction works. On the course of 
carrying away soil they disturbed and destroyed 
Bronze Age cemeteries as well as a settlement? 
J. Banner followed the destruction with atten- 
tion from 1925, and performed his first excava- 
tion here in 1926-27, which mainly resulted in 
Bronze Age finds.”* A Late Neolithic burial 


4.13. Ocséd-Kovashalom 
4.13.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


N. Kalicz had found this site in 1954, and it was 
evaluated in the monograph written on the Mid- 
dle Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain as a 
Szakalhat culture site called Kunszentmarton- 
Érpart. In 1980 P. Raczky conducted a small 
scale test excavation on the highest point of the 
site. The primary scope of the research of Ocséd- 
Kováshalom was to examine the relations be- 
tween the surface distribution of finds and the 


53 BANNER 1928, 149-150. 
534 BANNER 1928. 

35 BANNER 1928, 217. 

336 BANNER 1928, 148. 


noting that the size of the Spondylus bracelet cor- 
responded to the age of the deceased. 

Pottery as grave good was mainly character- 
istic of female graves and they clustered on the 
western part of the excavated area, while Spon- 
dylus ornaments were concentrated on the north- 
ern part. 

Considering the location of the graves it is 
clearly visible that they form smaller groups 
according to their different characteristics. But 
due to the relatively small size of the excavated 
area and narrow trial trenches these graves are 
hard to be placed in a broader context, hence 
the interpretation of differences is also very 
limited. 


came to light on the course of earthworks fol- 
lowing the excavation of 19262? 

The site is located on a small island emerging 
from the onetime floodplain.>* 

The single Late Neolithic burial must have 
been a crouched inhumation with four Spondy- 
lus” bracelets on both arms, as well as a spiral 
copper ring on both hands. Two larger cylindri- 
cal and several small shell beads were around 
the neck, on which traces of green patina could 
be observed. 


expansion of the site under the surface. There- 
fore in 1982 field surveys and soil borings were 
carried out on large areas for determining the 
expansion of the habitation layers and the set- 
tlement. Excavations conducted by P. Raczky 
began on a 600 m?Jarge area in 1983. The size 
of the three connected trenches opened in the 
central area was 1023 m?, and 49 Late Neolith- 
ic burials came to light here. There were no 
burials in the Trenches 4 and 5 aiming the re- 
search of the two smaller settlement units." 


57 [n his publication J. Banner mentioned a Thrydachna bracelet (BANNER 1928, 217). 


?$ BANNER 1928, 217. 

33 KALICZ-MAKKAY 1977, 140. 
539 R ACZKY ET AL. 1985, 251-252. 
5*5 Raczky 1987, 63. 
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Besides the Late Neolithic settlement 91 Ár- 
pádian Age graves, houses and a pit also came 
to light, which significantly disturbed the pre- 
historic settlement. 


4.13.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF THE SITE 


This site is located in the Tiszazug, on the 
northern borderland of the distribution area of 
Tisza tells. Although the finds were scattered 
over an area of 21 hectares, the soil borings 
clearly proved that the settlement itself is only 
extended over 4 ha. This size makes Öcsöd- 
Kováshalom the largest Late Neolithic settle- 
ment of the surrounding areas.” 

The central part of the settlement lies along 
the Nagyér (the onetime bed of the Körös River), 
and once probably all its sides were surrounded 
by water. Since Road 44 runs through its central 
area, this part of the settlement was complete- 
ly destroyed.*** The settlement is formed by 
three larger and five smaller multilayer, island- 
like settlement units. This settlement structure 
is similar to that of the lowest layers of Hódme- 
z6vasarhely-K6kénydomb.*” 

Smaller settlement units were not inhabited 
at the same time but the place of smaller units 
and of the flat settlement changed constantly 
around the settlement centre. Thus the size of 
the settlement inhabited at a time was not larg- 
er than 2-3 ha." 


4.13.3. POSITION OF THE GRAVES 
WITHIN THE SITE 


4.13.3.1. RELATION OF BURIALS WITH SETTLEMENT 
FEATURES 


Presumably four to six buildings oriented to 
NW-SE direction stood on the central part of 
the settlement, which were surrounded by 
hearths and pits. This settlement unit was en- 


?? Raczky 1987, 64. 
55 Raczky ET AL. 1985, 252; Raczky 2009, 101-102. 


closed by a smaller fence.* Graves were also 
located around the buildings, forming integral 
units with settlement features. These graves 
were found around and between the buildings. 
Part of them belonged to the units of buildings, 
and so must be contemporaneous with them, 
and part of them cut the houses, thus must be 
younger than these features (Map 34). 

It can only be determined in a few cases to 
which occupation level the graves belonged to; 
they rarely formed superposition with buildings 
or other settlement features. Grave 3 was pre- 
sumably dug in the ground from Level I. Grave 
26 was situated above the construction pit of 
Houses 1 and 4. Grave II lay on Level 3 under 
House 3. Grave 30 was by the side of Pit 81. Grave 
46 was found on the floor of House 7. 

We can assume that several further graves 
had been destroyed during the lifetime of the 
settlement, since numerous human bone frag- 
ments were recognized during the analysis of 
the animal bone material of the settlement." 


4.13.3.2. RELATION OF THE GRAVES 
WITH EACH OTHER 


Superposition between graves could only be 
observed in two cases: Grave 13 of an infant 
was directly above Grave 14, and Grave 33 dis- 
turbed Grave 34. Graves 2 and 3, Graves 8 and 
9, and Graves 26, 27 and 28 lay very close to each 
other, and a cremation burial was situated by 
the foot of the individual in Grave 26. Another 
cremation burial, Grave 28 was also right next 
to it, of which it could not be decided whether 
it belonged to Grave 26 or not. 

In general, graves form irregular, broadly 
oval-shaped large groups behind and in front 
of the buildings on the greatest coherently ex- 
cavated area. Hence graves can be divided into 
twolargergroups, although none of these groups 
can be considered completely excavated. Within 
them smaller groupings and rows of graves can 


be observed, which can be probably linked with 


54 R ACZKY ET AL. 1985, 254, 257, 264; Raczky 1987, 63; RAczkv 2009. 


55 Konrk 1973, 125-129; Raczky ET AL. 1985, 267. 

546 Raczky 1987, 63. 

5 Raczky 1987, 67. 

548 R ACZKY ET AL. 1985, 265-266; RAczKY 1987, 70, 80. 
59? Raczky 2009, 105. 
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certain houses.” However, since buildings were 
so close to each other that they were almost 
adjacent, it seems like graves formed a huge 
group, within which it is quite difficult to de- 
cide which grave belongs to which house. Furth- 
er five burials came to light in a narrow trial 
trench (Map 34). 


e E: 
g m is Sa 
u à SS | SÈ 
Valid Not 
identi- 1 2.0 5.3 5.3 
fiable 
Male 5 10.0 26.3 31.6 
Female 9 18.0 47.4 78.9 
Child 4 8.0 21.1 100.0 
Total 19 38.0 100.0 
Missing |System | 31 62.0 
Total 50 100.0 


Fig. 124. Frequency of male, female and child graves 
in Ocsód-Kováshalom 
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s | 5]|3 | 5s 
x e. > Oe 
Valid | Not 
identi- 1 2.0 53 5.3 
fiable 
Infans I 3 6.0 15.8 21.1 
Juvenilis 1 2.0 5.3 26.3 
Adultus 8 16.0 42] 68.4 
Maturus 5 10.0 26.3 94.7 
Senilis 1 2.0 5.3 100.0 
Total 19 38.0 100.0 
Missing] System 31 62.0 
Total 50 100.0 


Fig. 125. Frequency 
of age-at-death categories 
in Ócsód-Kováshalom 


4.13.4. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


Skeletons are often very poorly preserved and 
incomplete. The 49 excavated graves contained 


50 burials, among which the anthropological 
examination of only 20 human remains was 
performed. Almost half of them (nine graves) 
were female, one fourth of them were male (five 
graves) and a fifth of them were children (four 
graves) (Fig. 124). Members of the age group In- 
fans II are completely absent from the age dis- 
tribution and only one grave represent the Juve- 
nilis and another one the Senilis age group (Fig. 
125). Since the analysed burials only form 38% 
of the excavated graves, far-reaching conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn from these results." 

Since only part of the excavated burials was 
determined by anthropological methods, the 
location of the graves of age groups and sexes 
could only be analysed on the excavation map 
very limitedly (Maps 35, 36). Among the individ- 
uals situated in the same row — in Graves 24, 
22, 9 and 8 — three were men and one was a 
woman. Other than that, no regularity or sys- 
tem could be noticed in the location of the graves 
according to age or sex. 


" E 
= rary + t$ wa 
EE ME [Es 
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Valid | Crouched 
inhu- 48 96.0 96.0 96.0 
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Scattered | 5 40 | 40 | 1000 
cremation 
Total 50 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 126. Frequency of different 
burial rites in Ocsód-Kováshalom 


4.3.5. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.13.5.1. BURIAL RITE 


The vast majority of graves (96%) were crouched 
inhumations, and only two scattered crema- 
tions were found (Fig. 126). Scattered cremations 
show firm spatial concentration; they were both 
found on the southern edge of the excavated 
area, in the immediate vicinity of each other. 
One of them was in a burial pit, by the feet of 
an individual in a crouched position; the other 
one was probably buried alone, right next to the 
previous deceased (Map 37). 


50 Graves 24, 22, 9 and 8; Graves 26-29, 20 and 23; Graves 33-36 and 40-43 formed rather regular rows and groups. 
5! The anthropological analysis of the skeletons was carried out by Zs. Zoffmann. 
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4.13.5.2. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


The orientation of the graves could be observed 
by 8096 of the excavated burials, which was 
SE-NW in the majority of cases (72.596). The 
similar E-W orientation was much less common 
(20%), and the opposite W-E orientation oc- 
curred in only one case. In two cases the de- 
ceased were oriented to N-S direction (Fig. 127). 
Orientation different from the ordinary oc- 
curred dispersedly in all parts of the excavated 
area, by both sexes and children too (Map 38). 


vated area were usually placed on their left 
sides, while right side positioning was observed 
by burials concentrated on the northern part 
(Map 39). 

No significant relationship could be observed 
between positioning and the age/sex of the de- 
ceased; most likely because of the low number 
of anthropologically determined burials. Still, 
it can be seen even this way that — with one 
exception — men were placed on their right 
sides, and women on their left sides — except 
for two cases (Fig. 129). 
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Fig. 127. Frequency of different orientations 
in Ocséd-Kovashalom 
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Fig. 128. Frequency of right side and left side 
positioning of the corpse in Ocsód-Kováshalom 


4.13.5.3. POSITIONING OF THE CORPSE 


Inhumed individuals were always placed on 
their sides. This could be observed by 84% of 
all the excavated burials. Within this individu- 
als placed on their right (52.4%) and their left 
sides (47.6%) occurred in a roughly equal amount 
(Fig. 128). The two ways of positioning can be 
spatially separated. Deceased whose burials 
concentrated on the southern part of the exca- 


Right side | Left side Total 
Not identifiable 0 1 1 
Male 4 1 5 
Female 2 5 7 
Child 3 1 4 
Total 9 8 17 


Fig. 129. Distribution of right side 
and left side positioning of the corpse by age/sex 
of the deceased in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Fig. 130. Frequency of disturbed burials 
in Ocsód-Kováshalom 


413.6. GRAVE GOODS 


Almost half of the excavated burials were dis- 
turbed, which was caused by Árpádian Age 
graves, settlement features or erosion and agri- 
cultural activities (Fig. 130). Consequently, data 
referring to the number of grave goods or the 
absence of grave goods may be handled with 
reservations. However, even these data clearly 
indicate a tendency that grave goods occurred 
only in a few graves and in low number — usu- 
ally only one, and maximum five different types. 
Since it is not probable that disturbances com- 
pletely destroyed grave goods without affecting 
bones at all, we can gain some information serv- 
ing as rough guides. Compared to the graves of 
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Aszód-Papi földek — where the number of dis- 
turbed graves was similarly high — it is clear 
to see that grave goods occurred in Ócsód-Ko- 
váshalom much less frequently; the number of 
grave goods can be still considered low. This 
difference can be surely explained by cultural 
reasons and different traditions. Barely more 
than half of the graves of Ocséd-Kovashalom 
contained any grave goods, which were only 
ochre lumps in the majority of cases (Fig. 131). 


3 = E Su 
ÉS e S On 
Valid | No 22 44.0 44.0 44.0 
Yes 28 56.0 56.0 100.0 
Total 50 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 131. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Ócsód-Kováshalom 


Burials without grave goods can be found 
scattered irregularly in all parts of the exca- 
vated area (Map 40). The presence or absence of 
grave goods had no correlation with the age or 
sex of the deceased. 


4.13.6.1. POTTERY 


Vessels were found in four graves, but only one 
in each of them (Graves 4, 10, 30 and 46). There 
was a deep cup with curved walls, decorated 
with pointed knobs in Grave 10, while Grave 46 
contained an amphora with biconical body, cy- 


lindrical neck and a small lug on the shoulder 
(Fig. 132). Only a smaller fragment of the vessel 
of Grave 4 came to light, according to which it 
was a deep small bowl with arched walls. 

It follows from the list above that it was not 
controlled what type or form of vessel was 
placed into the graves; they varied according to 
cases. It probably depended on the decision of 
the deceased's social group, certain individuals 
or possibility, or simply on random actions, what 
type of vessels were buried in graves. The cus- 
tom of placing vessels (and their contents) in 
graves strongly localizes on two narrow areas, 
thus we can assume that it can be connected to 
the inhabitants of one or two houses (Map 4I). 

Vessels were placed in two female graves; the 
anthropological determination of the other 
burials is missing. In three cases pottery were 
placed in graves of individuals on their right 
sides. 


4.13.6.2. FIGURINE 


A small, oval-shaped, roughly formed clay fig- 
urine (?) came to light in Grave 25, on which 
only a small, pointed knob (nose?) might imply 
its anthropomorphic design. This grave can 
be found in the central area of the excavation 
(Map 41). 


4.13.6.3. STONE TOOLS 


Shoe-last adzes were found in two graves: a mini- 
ature one with yellow ochre stains on its surface 


Fig. 132. Pottery in Grave 10 (1) and Grave 46 in Ocsód-Kováshalom (2) 
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in Grave 45, and a short one by an Adultus man 
in Grave 24. The two graves were far from each 
other, in different "grave groups". Grave 45 only 
contained the stone adze, while into Grave 24 
other stone tools and a Glycymeris pendant were 
also placed. The former grave was loosely sur- 
rounded by four-six burials, while Grave 24 fits 
well into one of the rows of graves (Map 42). 
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Fig. 133. Frequency of chipped stone tools in the 
graves excavated in Ocsód-Kováshalom 


Altogether nine graves contained chipped 
stone tools. One piece was in five graves, two 
pieces in three graves and three pieces in one 
grave (Fig. 133). Six graves with chipped stone 
tools were situated next to each other in the 
northern grave group, one in aloose group south 
of this, one in the southern part of the exca- 
vated area, and one in the eastern trial trench, 
thus by location this last one can only be evalu- 
ated limitedly (Map 42). The clear spatial con- 
centration of the graves with chipped stone 
tools is quite striking, since no such grouping 
could be observed on the basis of any other fea- 
tures of the burials. 

Cores were found in four graves; one piece 
in all of them. They exclusively occurred in 
graves in which chipped stone tools were also 
found. Three burials were in the northern grave 
group, and one, Grave 24 in the southern area 
(Map 42). 

Stone tools were only found in male graves 
in Ocsód-Kováshalom. In the case of graves with 
chipped stone tools but without anthropologi- 
cal determination two individuals were placed 
on their left sides, but their majority were po- 
sitioned on their right sides. 

A fragment of a grinding stone was found in 
a 4-5-year-old child's grave situated in the 
southern part of the excavated area (Map 42). 

Tiny, disc-shaped limestone beads occurred 
in four graves clustering on the southeastern 


and western edges of the excavated area. They 
were found with beads made of other raw ma- 
terials in three graves (Map 43). They were lo- 
cated around the head in two cases, around the 
chest in one case and around the forearm in an- 
other case. 


4.13.6.4. SHELL ORNAMENTS 


Spondylus beads, V-perforated buttons, and a Gly- 
cymeris pendant came to light in the graves ex- 
cavated in Ócsód-Kováshalom. The pendant was 
in a male grave that contained stone tool grave 
goods in the greatest number. 

V-perforated Spondylus buttons were only 
found in Grave 25 which was also outstanding 
because of its figurine. Small disc-shaped beads 
were in two graves, which were always togeth- 
er with limestone beads. These graves are situ- 
ated on the southern and western edge of the 
excavated area (Map 45). 


4.13.6.5. BONE ARTEFACTS AND RED DEER CANINES 


In Grave 26 — situated on the southern edge 
of the excavated area — two red deer canines 
were found, without any other grave goods. One 
of the cremation burials was found by the feet 
of the deceased laid in this grave. Small bone 
beads were in three graves; two were together 
with limestone and Spondylus beads (Map 43). Bone 
tools occurred both in the southeastern and the 
northern part of the excavated area; their con- 
centration can be observed in the southeastern 
region (Map 44). 

Beads of different raw materials could be 
found in the graves of individuals laid on their 
right and left sides alike. 


4.13.6.6. FAUNAL REMAINS 


Animal bones were found in three graves, which 
were all located close to the graves with bone 
tool grave goods (Map 44). 


4.13.6.7. OCHRE 


In the case of individuals buried in Ócsód-Ko- 
váshalom the painting of certain body parts, 
especially of the skull and legs was quite fre- 
quent (28 burials, 56%) (Fig. 134). Due to the fre- 
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quency of this custom spatial differences cannot 
be demonstrated, in addition, a great many of 
the burials without ochre were strongly dis- 
turbed (Map 45). 
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Fig. 134. Frequency of ochre painting 
on bones in Ocs6d-Kovashalom 


Ochre as grave good occurred much less fre- 
quently (13 burials, 26%) (Fig. 135). The presence 
of ochre lumps can be mainly observed in the 
northern grave group and the southernmost 
area of the excavation. In the majority of these 
graves the painting of certain body parts could 
be also documented (Map 45). However, there 
were no ochre lumps in any of the grave pot- 
tery. 
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Fig. 135. Frequency 
of ochre lumps in graves excavated 
in Ocsód-Kováshalom 


4.13.7 CHRONOLOGY 


Six main occupation levels could be distin- 
guished in the central part of the site, which 
can be divided in two main periods. The older 
period represents the Tisza I, formation phase, 
while the younger one represents the Tisza II, 
classic phase.?? According to radiocarbon data 
the settlement can be dated to 5200 (68.2%) 
4980 cal BC 


5? RAczky 1985, 103-108; RAczky 1987, 64-66. 
35 HERTELENDI ET AL. 1998b, 663; RAczky 2009, 103. 
54 Raczky 2009, 105. 


4.13.8. EVALUATION 


The graves excavated in Ócsód-Kováshalom all 
connect to certain houses; they are situated at 
their south-eastern ends. Therefore it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that former inhabitants 
had been buried into graves connecting to cer- 
tain houses. On the course of interpretation, 
however, it raises further difficulties that hous- 
es stood so close to each other that they were 
almost adjacent, hence in several cases it is hard 
to determine which burial belonged to which 
house. Houses of the settlement were frequent- 
ly rebuilt on the same spot. Although the buri- 
als surely connect to more construction phases, 
the superposition of the graves and the build- 
ings could be rarely observed; therefore it is 
hard to decide which grave belonged to which 
phase. However, graves very likely represent 
more generations of the inhabitants of houses. 

On the basis of the few available anthropo- 
logical data no conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning the onetime demographic composition 
of the settlement, neither the demographic rep- 
resentativeness of the excavated graves. It either 
cannot be concluded how many individuals 
lived in a house, not only due to chronological 
problems, but due to the fact revealed during 
the processing of animal bones of the settlement 
that several graves had been destroyed within 
the excavation area. It have to also be considered 
that part of the deceased might have been bur- 
ied according to a different rite.” 

There are no graves strikingly wealthy in 
ornaments or any other grave goods. Grave 24 
— containing stone axe, Glycymeris pendant 
and a chipped stone tool — is outstanding com- 
pared to other male burials, while Grave 44 
was the richest among the burials with orna- 
ments (no anthropological analysis was per- 
formed on this burial). However, even these are 
far behind the archaeological material of the 
graves excavated on other sites and labelled as 
strikingly rich. 

Certain grave good types showed such spatial 
clusterings here that did not occur on any of the 
sites I have analysed. Chipped stone tools and 
cores concentrated on the northwestern side of 
the excavated area, while bone tools on its south- 
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eastern side, ornaments (and cremation burials) 
on íts southern and western side, and pottery 
grave goods on its eastern side. This concentra- 
tion is possibly in relation with the onetime 
activity of the deceased, which may refer to the 


4.14. Szeghalom-Kovácshalom 


First Ákos Mácz carried out excavations on this 
site, on the expense of Kálmán Darnay?? Con- 
quest Period burials were already revealed at 
this time at the Neolithic tell.” In 1912 Gyula 
Szeghalmy uncovered an area around 350 m? 
with trial trenches, among which one cut the 
entire, 4-4.8 m thick stratigraphic sequence. 
He found 12 crouched inhumations, although 
their dating is uncertain. On the course of 
preparing the Békés county volume of the ar- 
chaeological topography series Kornél Bakay 
conducted further trial excavations (300 m?) in 
the settlement in 1969. This time further six 
Neolithic burials were found dug into the Sza- 
kálhát-Tisza settlement layers. K. Bakay esti- 
mated the settlement size to 13000 mi 


4.15. Szegvár-Tüzkóves 
4.15.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


This site was first mentioned by Flóris Rómer, 
after that Sándor Farkas collected finds from 
the surface at the end of the 19" century. All the 
same, excavations were only conducted from 
1955 by J. Csalog, who continued his work in 
the next year. During that year the first 15 graves 
and the “Sickle God" came to light. 

He unearthed 14 graves a year later, and later 
he found six further graves and another seated 


55 DARNAY 1905, 66. 

?* DARNAY 1905, 67. 

57 MRT 6, 150. 

58 Bakay 1971, 140-144; MRT 6, 150. 
359 Bakay 1971, 140. 

59? BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 413. 


%1 BOGNAR-KUTZIÁN 1963, 413. 
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specialized activity of certain households. 
Nevertheless, this could only be studied more 
thoroughly after the comprehensive research of 
the settlement material, and in comparison with 
the spatial distribution of the find types. 


The settlement was surrounded by the former 
Sebes-Körös River.” 

The orientation of the graves is hard to deter- 
mine, since it is not always included in the de- 
scriptions. Three graves were oriented to S-N 
direction, and probably further seven graves too. 
One grave was oriented to N-S and one to NE- 
SW direction. ™® 

In most cases the deceased were positioned 
on their right, in two cases on their left sides, 
and one was a supine burial?! 

The burials that K. Bakay excavated in 1969 
had not been provided by grave goods in most 
cases. Only Grave 2 ofa child included pottery, 
and traces of ochre painting could be observed 
in three graves. 


figurine in 1960. On the course of his sixth 
excavation he revealed two further graves, thus 
over the years he unearthed 1100 m?.?5 

The agricultural activities and constructions 
carried out on the site caused serious damages. 
In order to prevent further destruction, excava- 
tions began in 1970 under the direction of J. 
Korek, on the course of which further 30 graves 
were found. The graves excavated so far were 
summarized by J. Korek in his dissertation.*” 
Katalin Hegedtis found further ten graves dur- 


The published grave drawings contradict this, since there are 12 V-perforated, presumably Spondylus buttons above 


the skull of Burial 1 on Pl.39, there is a vessel in Grave 2, and Grave 5 also seems to contain grave goods (Bak ar 1969, 


Pl. 39). 
363 BAKAY 1969, 135. 
364 Csaroc 1959, 27-38. 
565 CsALoG 1958, 95-114; Csaroc 1972, 20-23. 
366 KOREK 1987, 47-49. 
367 Konrk 1973, 295-306. 
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ing her rescue excavation in 1978 (among which 
two were strongly disturbed). These rescue ex 
cavations covered 1400 m". In 1986 F. Horváth 
opened a smaller trial trench in order to clarify 
stratigraphic sequence. Altogether 77 graves 
were unearthed at the site. The fifth seated 
figurine came to light on the course of further 
constructions. ^? 

The site consists of a tell and an adjacent flat 
settlement. Its full extent is more than 11 ha, of 
which the tell is around 400x100 m, with a 2- 
25mthick stratigraphic sequence. The flat set- 
tlement occupies an approximately 7 ha large 
area north and northwest of the tell. Since al- 
most all the excavations that have taken place 
so far targeted the tell itself, we barely know 
anything about the flat settlement." 

The unification and digitalization of informa- 
tion sources concerning the site have begun 
under the direction of Gábor Rezi Kató." 

The site is located on the side of the onetime 
Kontra Lake." 


4.15.2. POSITION OF THE GRAVES 
WITHIN THE SITE 


It could be observed in every occupation layers 
that graves formed smaller groups and they 
were situated by contemporaneous buildings, 
thus burials were placed in parts of the settle- 
ment that were not inhabited at the given 
time." Although graves were found in all parts 
of the excavation area, their places varied by 
layers.” 

Since no large-scale excavations were per- 
formed on the site, the position of the graves 
discovered in smaller trial trenches is quite dif 
ficult to interpret. Five habitation levels can be 
distinguished within the settlement. On the 
basis of depth data no grave can be linked to 
the first level and 24 belongs to the second one. 
23 graves can be connected to Level 3, 24 to 
Level 4 and three graves to Level 55^ 


368 Konrk 1987, 49; Rezi Kató 2009, 95. 

369 TROGMAYER 1992. 

370 Konrk 1987, 47-50. 

5! Rgzi KATO 2009; Rezi Karó-Horr n. d. 
372 KOREK 1987, 47. 

Korek 1987, 58. 

Rezi Karó-HoLt n. d. 

55 Korek 1987, 50-51; REzi Kato 2009, 95. 
376 FARKAS 1994, 144. 

577 FARKAS 1994, 144. 


4.15.3. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


Although Gyula Farkas evaluated the anthropo- 
logical material of the graves, he only published 
his results in a short summary. Almost half of 
the 63 skeletons were male (46%), which means 
that they were strongly overrepresented. The 
amount of subadults (including Juvenilis) was 
3090." In my opinion biologically mature, Juve- 
nilis individuals shall be rather listed among 
adults; thus it is clear to see that children were 
underrepresented as reported by the ratio of 
adults (79.4%) and subadults (20.6%). 

In contrast with male's high proportion fe- 
male barely represent the fourth of graves 
(2496), which is strongly underrepresented in 
comparison with a demographically stable 
population (Fig. 136). 


Count Percent 
Male 29 46 
Female 15 24 
Child 13 20.6 


Fig. 136. Frequency of male, female and child 
(without Juvenilis) graves in Szegvár-Tüzkóves 


Count Percent 
Infans I (0-7 years) 10 15.8 
Infans II (7-16 years) 3 4.8 
Juvenilis (17-22 years) 6 9.5 
Adultus (23-40 years) 18 28.6 
Maturus (41-60 years) 17 27 
Senilis (61+ years) 6 9.5 
Not identifiable 3 4.8 


Fig. 137. Frequency of age-at-death categories 
in Szegvár-Tüzkóves 


> E 
¿| è |58| 
Valid | Right side 34 | 46.6 | 576 | 576 
Left side 24 | 32.9 | 40.7 | 98.3 
Supine 1 14 17 | 100.0 
Total 59 | 80.8 | 100.0 
Missing | Not observable | 12 | 164 
System 2 2.7 
Total 14 | 192 
Total 73 | 100.0 


Fig. 138. Frequency of different positioning 
of the corpse in Szegvár-Tüzkóves 
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The ratio of the Infans Lage group is relatively 
high within the age categories, while the low 
ratio of Juvenilis corresponds to what is expect- 
able demographically in the case of a stable 
population. Still, the ratio of Adultus-Maturus 
groups seems too high, and the proportion of 
Infans II seems too low (Fig. 137). 


4.15.4. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Allthe burials were crouched inhumations; 2096 
of the 73 examinable graves were disturbed. In 
more than half of the cases the deceased were 
placed on their right sides (57.6%), in 24 cases 
(40.790) on their left sides, and there was one 
supine burial (Fig. 138). 

The orientation of the graves was usually 
not recorded at the excavations. In the docum- 
ented cases the deceased were buried to W-E, 
more rarely to E-W or SE-NW direction. 

K. Hegedűs observed coffin remains in three 
graves, and traces of reed in two graves in 1978. 
Coffin and/or reed mat or funerary shroud 
were probably found in much more graves 
originally. 


" E 
Š E E 135 
S| è | Se] 58 
E a sa | Oe 
Valid No 48 65.8 67.6 67.6 
Yes 23 315 32.4 100.0 
Total 71 97.3 100.0 
Missing | System 2 27 
Total 73 100.0 


Fig. 139. Frequency of burials 
with and without grave goods 
in Szegvár-Túzkóves 


4.15.5. GRAVE GOODS 


The majority of graves excavated in Szegvár- 
Tüzkóves were not provided by grave goods 
(67.6%), and even graves with grave goods were 
modest (Fig. 139). Graves contained three types 
of grave goods at most, which were always low 
in number. 14 burials with right side position 
and six with left side position had grave goods, 


?5 [n detail see Pages 44-46. 


579 Korek 1973, 297-298, 302-303, 305, Pl. 43.12, Pl. 44.6, 9. 
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as well as the only supine burial. This means 
that roughly the same proportion could be ob- 
served between individuals on their different 
sides as in the case of all the burials among 
graves with grave goods. 


4.15.5.1. POTTERY 


One vessel was found in five graves each." All 
of these were graves of individuals positioned 
on their right sides except for a non-definable 
case. It was completely incidental what kind of 
vessel was placed in a grave (deep bowl, cup or 
tumbler). 


4.15.5.2. STONE TOOLS AND ORNAMENTS 


A trapezoid stone axe was next to an individual 
positioned on the right side in Grave 62, which 
had no other grave goods at all. Chipped stone 
tools were next to four individuals on their right 
sides; one piece in one of the graves (one was 
questionable whether it was a grave good or 
not), two pieces in two graves, and three pieces 
in one grave. 

The descriptions of graves make a distinc- 
tion between disc-shaped limestone and marble 
beads. In one-one grave 3 and 7 pieces of marble 
beads, and 1, 10,14, 26 pieces of limestone beads 
could be found usually around the neck. 


4.15.5.3. BONE TOOLS AND HAIRPIN 


Bone tools were found in two graves in which 
individuals lay on their right sides; it was one 
bone tool in one of them, and two in the other 
one. A bone hairpin also occurred in a supine 
burial. 


4.15.5.4. RED DEER CANINES 


There was a red deer canine in Grave 2 with an 
individual laid on the left side. This is unusual, 
since red deer canine ornaments only occurred 
on other sites in graves in which shell and/or 
stone beads were also placed. An example for 
this is Grave 72 (with an individual also laid on 


the left side), in which 15 red deer canines were 
on a necklace made of stone beads. 


4.15.5.5. COPPER BEADS 


Grave 3 with an individual laid on the left side 
contained 5 pieces of small copper beads, to- 
gether with 7 pieces of cylindrical marble beads. 
It did not contain any other grave goods. 


4.15.5.6. WILD BOAR MANDIBLE, FAUNAL REMAINS 


A wild boar mandible was found in one of the 
graves (without any other grave goods), and 
another grave contained two animal bones. 
Both burials belonged to individuals laid on 
their right sides. 


4.15.5.7. CLAY BEAD 


There was a clay bead in a grave with a right 
side positioned deceased, but nothing else was 
found in the grave. 


4.15.5.8. OCHRE 


Ochre lumps were found in eight graves as grave 
goods, and ochre painting could be observed on 
bones in 21 cases. There is no correlation be- 
tween the orientation and ochre painting; it 
occurred in the graves of individuals laid on 
their right and left sides alike. 


4.16. Szerencs-Taktafóldvár 


Tibor Kemenczei unearthed four Late Neolith- 
ic burials in 1967.5% 

The site is located next to the Takta Stream, 
3 km from Szerencs, on a hill emerging from a 
marshy area, which was partly carried away for 
dam construction works.” 

The anthropological examination of bones 
only took place years after the excavation. On 
the course of time the bones must have been 


580 KOREK 1987, 50-51. 

53 KEMENCZEI 1968, 16; KOREK 1989, 45-46. 
KEMENCZEI 1968, 16. 

383 Sz ATHMÁRY 1979, 25-32. 

584 Korek 1989, 45-46. 
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4.15.6. CHRONOLOGY 


Two main phases of occupation horizons could 
be distinguished, which were divided by a 30- 
40-cm-thick sterile layer in a depth of 170- 
140 cm. The older one can be characterised by the 
find material of the early, and the younger one 
by that of the classic Tisza culture. On the basis 
of depth data five layers can be distinguished, of 
which the first two can be assigned to the older, 
while the other ones to the younger phase." 


4.15.7. EVALUATION 


The graves can be related to several occupation 
levels; they occurred on all parts of the excava- 
tion area. The demographic composition of the 
graves was strongly distorted in favour of male 
graves. In the absence of detailed anthropo- 
logical analysis, however, the distribution of 
positioning and orientation by age and sex — 
which implied some kind of correlation in the 
case of other sites — cannot be examined. 

The graves are very poor in grave goods, and 
there is no strikingly rich burial among them. 
The wild boar mandible was in a grave in which 
no other grave goods were found. There were 
some copper and stone beads in a grave that 
might have been the richest burial; while stone 
beads and 15 red deer canines were found in 
another grave. 

Due to the incomplete documentation of the 
old excavations and the non-specified anthro- 
pological data the graves cannot be analysed 
more precisely. 


mixed up, since László Szathmáry already dis- 
tinguished the remains of 12 individuals. 
All the burials were crouched inhumations. 
Two graves were so strongly disturbed and in- 
complete that we can only suppose that the 
deceased were also in crouched position. "77 The 
orientation of three graves could be observed, 
but no regularity could be noticed, since one 
grave was oriented to N-S, S-N and another one 


to SE-NW direction.” The positioning of the 
corpse could be documented in the case of three contained grave goods; only traces of red ochre 
burials; they were placed on their left sides ` painting could be found on the lower legs in the 
without exception.**° case of Graves 1 and 4^ 


None of the graves excavated in Taktaféldvar 


4.17. Tápé-Lebó A (Felsó-halom) and B (Alsó-halom) 


4.17.1. RESEARCH HISTORY 


The earliest excavations began in Tápé-Lebó in 
1903, when János Reizner unearthed two sec 
tions of the Neolithic settlement, and also found 
three “Aeneolithic” graves." After that István 
Tómórkény, and later, F. Móra conducted three 
smaller researches at site A between 1928 and 
1930. This time 45 graves came to light, among 
which 18 could be associated with the Early 
Copper Age, and one with the Bodrogkeresztür 
culture. Based on their grave goods I. Kutzián 
associated one or two Early Copper Age burials 
with this period, and 13 with the Tisza culture, 
while the other ones could not be dated in ab- 
sence of grave goods or exact stratigraphic ob- 
servations.* After this, J. Korek began an ex- 
cavation in Alsó-halom in 1950, where he found 
25 Late Neolithic graves. The size of Felső- 
halom was approximately 6000 m?, and that of 
Alsó-halom was ca. 3000 m". In 1950 Mihály 
Párducz unearthed eight burials at the part of 
the site called Lebó C, located between Felsó- 
and Alsó-halom, which I. Kutzián, publisher of 
the graves, also dated to the Late Neolithic.”* 
However, no traces of the Neolithic settlement 
could be observed here.” In 1956, O. Trogmayer 
and Alajos Bálint carried out a rescue excavation 
in Felső-halom.? Afterwards, O. Trogmayer 
conducted a smaller excavation in 1967, then F. 
Horváth made a sondage in order to clarify the 
stratigraphic relationships of the settlement in 


385 SELJÁN 2005, 8l. 

556 KOREK 1989, 45-46. 

387 Konrk 1989, 45-46. 

555 REIZNER 1904, 76-88. 

38% KOREK 1958, 132; BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1972, 86. 
390 Konrk 1958, 151. 

5?! BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 412. 

52 KoREK 1958, 144. 

593 TROGMAYER 1957; KOREK 1958, 151. 

3% HORVÁTH 1994, 25. 


1987.%* Hence, 46 Late Neolithic graves were 
found together with the burials of settlement 
Part C 


4.17.2. GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF THE SITE 


The site is located at the confluence of the Tisza 
and Maros Rivers. It is illustrated as an island 
in 18" century maps, and today it is bordered 
by the Porgány Stream on the North and the 
Bogdány Stream on the South. It could have 
emerged from its environment as an island dur- 
ing floods before the river regulations.*?? The 
site is divided into two parts; the northern part 
is directed E-W and called Felsó-halom, while 
the southern, smaller part emerging as a penin- 
sula is called Alsé-halom.>”” 


4.17.3. POSITION OF THE GRAVES 
WITHIN THE SITE 


Several burials were found in settlement fea- 
tures; they were dug into pits. Graves 8 and 9 
were dug into Pit 3, unearthed at Site B in 1950. 
Grave 13 was in Pit 10, which J. Korek linked to 
Level 2. Grave I7 and the leg part of Burial 18 lay 
in Pit 15; they were dug into Pit 15 later." 

The exact location of the burials excavated 
by F. Móra cannot be identified. The graves un- 


% After I prepared the dissertation, N. Kalicz summarized the graves uncovered at the site. In his opinion the adjacent 
presence of a tell and a flat settlement can be traced here too. Site A could be the tell, while Site B could be the flat 
settlement. A slight chronological difference can be observed between them (KaLicz 2013). 


3% TROGMAYER 1957, 19; BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1972, 86. 
3% Konrk 1958, 132-133. 
58 KOREK 1958, 134, 137, 141. 
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earthed by J. Korek form smaller groups at Site 
B. A group consisting of eight graves can be dis- 
tinguished at the northern part of the settle- 
ment, which almost formed a row. J. Korek con- 
sidered them as the earliest grave group of the 
settlement, and dated them to the first habita- 
tion level. 

The other burials lay at the settlement dis- 
persedly, which J. Korek associated with the 
second level by the typology of the potteries 
placed into these graves. 

Researchers formerly studying the site had 
different opinions even on the number of graves 
dating to the Late Neolithic, since I. Kutzián 
dated numerous graves to the Neolithic which 
had been earlier dated to the Early Copper Age. 
It seems certain that Neolithic burials were 
both found at Felsó- and Alsó-halom, and those 
excavated at settlement Part C can be probably 
also counted here. 


4.174. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.17.4.1. BURIAL RITE 


AllLate Neolithic burials were inhumations in 
a crouched position.” Based on the available 
data, only three burials were disturbed. 


4.17.4.2. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


Site A. In the case of six graves the orientation 
could not be determined. In the majority of 
graves — in the case of which it could be deter- 
mined — the deceased were buried E-W (46.7%). 
Slightly different ESE-WNW orientation was 
the second most frequent (20%), however, in 
one and two cases SE-NW (6.7%), N-S (13.3%) 
and NE-SW (13.3%) also occurred (Fig. 140). 

Burials unearthed in Lebó C also fit this ten- 
dency: six graves were E-W, and two graves 
were W-E oriented. 

Site B. The great majority of graves was laid 
in SE-NW orientation (14 graves, 82.4%). Only 
3 graves differed from this, which were orient- 
ed to E-W (17.6%) (Fig. 141). 


3% Korek 1958, 151. 
$0? KOREK 1958, 152. 


e > 
Bg else 
n n Fa} OS 
Valid E-W 7 33.3 46.7 46.7 
SE-NW 1 4.8 6.7 53.3 
ESE-WNW| 3 14.3 20.0 73.3 
N-S 2 9.5 13.3 86.7 
NE-SW 2 9.5 13.3 100.0 
Total 15 714 | 100.0 
Missing | Not deter- 6 | 286 
minable 
Total 21 | 100.0 


Fig. 140. Frequency of different orientations 
of the graves in Tápé-Lebó A 
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à Se | om 
Valid | E-W 3 17.6 17.6 17.6 
SE-NW 14 82.4 82.4 | 100.0 
Total 17 100.0 | 100.0 
Fig. 141. Frequency of different orientations 
of the graves in Tápé-Lebó B 
B È 
S] g el Se 
=| 8 |38| ES 
E 5 QU 359 
pa à | ea] oa 
Valid Right side 6 28.6 37.5 37.5 
Left side 9 42.9 56.3 93.8 
Prone 1 4.8 6.3 100.0 
Total 16 76.2 | 100.0 
Missing | Not deter- 5 | 238 
minable 
Total 21 | 100.0 


Fig. 142. Frequency of different positioning 
of the corpse in Tápé-Lebó A 


4.17.4.3. POSITIONING OF THE CORPSE 


Site A. Apart from a prone burial, the deceased 
were either positioned on their left (9 graves, 
56.3%) or their right (6 graves, 37.5%) sides. In 
the case of further five burials the body position 


60 I. Bognár-Kutzián only published a summary of the graves excavated in the Lebó C settlement part, therefore the 
data of these graves are not included in the tables. However, on the course of the evaluation I took these data into 
account too (BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 412-413). 21 graves from Lebó A and 17 graves from Lebó B were analysed. 

°°? The anthropological examination of the excavated burials has not been performed yet. 
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could not be observed or determined due to the 
lack of available documentation (Fig. 142). 

Site B. All the deceased were placed on their 
sides. Right (8 graves, 47.196) and left side (9 
graves, 52.996) positioning occurred in an al- 
most equal number among these (Fig. 143). 


Se > 
Blog s| Se 
Š A Sa EE 
Valid |Rightside | 8 471 471 47.1 
Left side 9 52.9 52.9 100.0 
Total 17 100.0 | 100.0 


Fig. 143. Frequency of different positioning of the 
corpse in Tápé-Lebó B 


At Lebó C, the deceased were placed on the 
left side in six cases, on the right side in one 
case, and prone in one case. 

No differences could be observed between 
Alsó- and Felsó-halom in terms of the direction 
of positioning; graves with right and left side 
positioning could be observed in almost equal 
proportion in both settlement parts. The dom- 
inance of left side positioning could only be 
documented at settlement Part C. 


4.175. GRAVE GOODS 


Most of the graves contained grave goods (Site 
A: 18 graves, 85.7%, Site B: 13 graves, 76.5%) (Figs 
144-145). Graves of settlement Part C signifi- 
cantly decrease these proportions, since only 
two of eight graves contained grave goods 
there. 


5 g a 28 

S| è| a EP 

te © 3 = $ 

LL a = Qe 
Grave | No 3 14.3 14.3 14.3 
good [ys 18 | 857 | 857 | 1000 
Total 21 | 1000 | 100.0 


Fig. 144. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Tápé-Lebó A 


Grave goods and elements of clothing were 
usually placed in the graves irrespective of the 
positioning. At Site B this is especially true for 
deceased with left side positioning, as they all 
received grave goods, while only half of the 


deceased positioned on the right side were 
buried with grave goods. In the case of Site 
A, grave goods were placed in burials in similar 
proportions, also irrespective of the position 
(five graves, 83.3% and 7 graves, 77.8%). Even 
the only prone burial received grave good (Figs 
146-147). 
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Grave ns 4 | 235 | 235 | 235 
good 
Yes B | 765 | 765 | 1000 
Total 17 | 100 | 1000 


Fig. 145. Frequency of burials with and without 
grave goods in Tápé-Lebó B 


Grave good 
Total 
No Yes 
Right side 1 6 
Left side 2 9 
Prone 0 1 
Total 3 B 16 


Fig. 146. Distribution 
of grave goods by right and left side positioning 
in Tápé-Lebó A 


Grave good 
Total 
No Yes 
Right side 4 4 8 
Left side 0 9 9 
Total 4 13 17 


Fig. 147. Distribution of grave goods by right and 
left side positioning in Tápé-Lebó B 


4.17.5.1. POTTERY 


Site A. The majority of the excavated graves con- 
tained pottery, which only meant one vessel in 
all cases. However, this picture must be dis- 
torted, since in many cases the graves could only 
be dated on the basis of pottery typology. As a 
result, graves without grave goods or only with 
ornaments — which can be both dated to the 
Late Neolithic or the Early Copper Age — have 
been omitted from the sample. There was no 
correlation between the orientation of the graves 
and the presence or absence of pottery. 
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Fig. 148. Frequency of vessels 
in graves excavated in Tápé-Lebó B 


Site B. Graves containing pottery (9 graves, 
52.9%) and graves without pottery (8 graves, 
47.190) occurred in an almost equal proportion 
(Fig 148). Only a slight correlation can be discov- 
ered between the orientation of burials and the 
presence of pottery. While most of the burials 
with right side positioning did not contain pot- 
tery (6 graves, 7590), the majority of those with 
left side positioning had one vessel as grave good 
(7 graves, 77.8%) (Fig. 149). 


Number of vessels 
Total 
0 1 
Right side 6 2 8 
Left side 2 7 9 
Total 8 9 17 


Fig. 149. Distribution of pottery by positioning 
of the corpse in Tápé-Lebó B 


The burials of Lebó C did not contain pottery, 
which also made their dating difficult. 


4.17.5.2. STONE TOOLS AND BEADS 


Every grave with stone tools were found at Site 
A. A polished shoe-last adze was found in one 
grave, stone chisels in two graves, and chipped 
stone tools also in two graves. Due to incomplete 
data, no correlation with orientation or posi- 
tioning could be noted. Further two chipped 
stone tools were found in the graves of Lebó C. 

Site A. Only one grave contained hundreds 
of stone beads around the pelvis, which formed 
a multi-row belt. 

Site B. Small disc-shaped beads came to light 
from three graves, among which two contained 
larger stone beads as well (their number varied 
between 3 and 16). 

All the graves containing stone ornaments 
belonged to deceased positioned on the left side, 
and their orientation was E-W or SE-NW. 


4.17.5.3. SPONDYLUS BEADS 


Small and large cylindrical Spondylus beads, as 
well as V-perforated Spondylus buttons were also 
revealed. At Site B, ornaments made of Spondylus 
were found more frequently and in a larger 
number. 

Site A. Small-sized Spondylus beads came to 
light from three graves — in a various number, 
hundreds in one of the graves — among which 
two also contained large-sized Spondylus 
beads. 

Site B. Small-sized Spondylus beads were in 
four burials, always in a small number (7, 9, 15, 
20 pieces). Six graves contained large-sized 
Spondylus beads in a various number. One piece 
was found in three graves, whereas there were 
117 pieces in one of the graves. One grave con- 
tained 7 pieces of V-perforated Spondylus but- 
tons. 

At Site A, one of the burials with Spondylus 
grave goods was E-W oriented, and positioned 
on the right side in a crouched position, while 
in the case of the other graves the direction and 
position are unknown. Spondylus grave goods 
occurred both in E-W and SE-NW orientated 
graves at Site B, as well as in the case of right 
and left side positioning. 


4.17.5.4. COPPER BEADS 


74 copper beads were revealed in Grave 6 at Site 
B, as well as small cylindrical and slightly bar- 
rel-shaped beads were found in one of the graves 
at settlement Part C. The orientation of Grave 
6 was SE-NW, and the deceased was positioned 
on the left side. The grave also contained more 
than a hundred of large, cylindrical Spondy- 
lus beads, and 15 small, disc-shaped Spondylus 
beads. 


4.17.5.5. BONE TOOLS 


Bone awls were in two right side positioned 
children’s graves at Site B. 


4.17.5.6. OCHRE 


At Site B, an ochre lump was placed in the grave 
of a child and an adult male positioned on the 
right side. 
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4.17.6. CHRONOLOGY 


The chronological analysis of these graves is 
relatively difficult, since in absence of the exact 
documentation of past excavations, their loca- 
tion within the settlement and their relation to 
settlement features is hard to clarify. According 
to J. Korek the graves belonged to two settle- 
ment phases, however, in several cases even 
their dating to the Late Neolithic or the Early 
Copper Age was doubted. As the graves were 
mostly dated on the basis of pottery typology, 
the chronology is probably distorted. Although 
the amount of burials without grave goods or 
only with elements of clothing must have been 
greater, in absence of exact stratigraphic obser- 
vations these graves cannot be surely dated to 
the Late Neolithic. 


4.17.7. EVALUATION 


It is clear to see that Late Neolithic burials oc- 
curred in all parts of the site(s), both on the tell 
and outside of it, however, in absence of anthro- 
pological data and exact stratigraphic observa- 
tions these can only be evaluated in a very lim- 
ited way. 

The majority of graves contained few, but 
various grave goods, among which the propor- 
tion of pottery is unusually high in comparison 
with other Late Neolithic sites of the Great Hun- 
garian Plain. This can be probably explained by 
methodological reasons, since the majority of 
the burials could only be dated to the Late Neo- 
lithic or the Early Copper Age on the basis of 
their pottery. 

In absence of anthropological data I studied 


4.18. Vésztó-Mágor 
4.18.1. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Finds originating from the site already appeared 
in the first inventory book of the Hungarian 
National Museum, but later they were lost and 
forgotten." After that, finds originating from 
this site were taken to the University of Szeged 
only in the 1920s and to the Hungarian Nation- 
al Museum in 1936. K. Darnay and Gy. Szeghalmi 


603 MAKKAY 2004, 17-18. 
604 DAnNAY 1905, 55; SZEGHALMI 1912, 277. 
605 SZEGHALMI 1936, 353. 


relations between grave offering customs and 
the orientation of graves, or the positioning of 
the deceased. The majority of graves were E-W 
or SE-NW oriented, therefore no correlation 
could be observed with the orientation. Left 
and right side positioning occurred in an ap- 
proximately equal proportion. Stone and cop- 
per beads, V-perforated Spondylus buttons and 
Spondylus beads with one exception were found 
exclusively by individuals positioned on their 
left side. All these ornaments belong to wom- 
en's clothing at sites where anthropological 
analyses were carried out. This may imply that 
placing women on their left side and men on 
their right side was general at this site too. 
However, this correlation is not always exclu- 
sive, thus no certain conclusion regarding the 
deceased's sex can be drawn by the positioning. 
It is probable that burials containing orna- 
ments typical of women's clothing, which were 
in addition positioned on the left side, were 
actually female burials. At the same time, such 
correlation could not be observed between 
stone tools and right side positioned (perhaps 
male?) burials. 

Two graves were outstandingly rich with 
their multi-row belts made of stone beads and 
two further graves with their copper beads, 
especially Grave 6, which contained more than 
a hundred of Spondylus beads besides its 74 cop- 
per beads. Grave 28 was similarly rich, as red 
deer canines, a stone chisel, Dentalium, a vessel, 
and an obsidian tool was also placed in it be- 
sides stone beads. 

In conclusion, although it seems possible that 
women were laid in the graves outstandingly 
rich in elements of clothing, without anthropo- 
logical analyses this can only be presumed. 


also mentioned the tell in their comprehensive 
report written on the vicinity of Vésztó.^"* Gy. 
Szeghalmi recorded crouched inhumations lo- 
cated on the eastern side of the hill, which must 
have also been Neolithic on the basis of his de- 
scription.*” Still, the actual research only began 
here with the excavation of an Árpádian Age 
church in 1968. Excavations affecting Neolithic 
layers only took place in 1972, when K. Hegedűs 
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joined the research. Later she conducted excava- 
tions here over multiple seasons until 1976. 
Meanwhile she uncovered 27 Neolithic and 17 
Copper Age graves. In 1986 J. Makkay found 
further three Late Neolithic and three Early 
Copper Age graves." 

The tell is a ca. 150 m long, 100 m wide double 
hill emerging from its surroundings by 7-8 m. 
Itis located in the floodplain of the Sebes-Kórós 
Riven?” 


4.18.2. POSITION OF THE GRAVES 
WITHIN THE SITE 


According to K. Hegedtis’ observations the 
graves were dug into former occupation layers, 
on the edge of the onetime settlement. There 
were many human bone fragments among the 
animal bones of the settlement material, which 
probably indicate that several graves had been 
disturbed, or possibly destroyed during the life- 
time of the settlement." 

The site and its vicinity is a nature conserva- 
tion area covered with pasture and forest, hence 
there are no additional field survey data verify- 
ing the presence or absence of a flat settlement 
next to the tell.” 

The 27 Neolithic burials unearthed by K. 
Hegedűs were found on the western slope of the 
site. In her opinion they formed groups and had 
been placed to the actually not inhabited part 
of the settlement." In the absence of an excava- 
tion map or detailed descriptions, there is no 
further information on the spatial location of 
the graves. 


4.18.3. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 


Among the 31 excavated Neolithic skeletons the 
sex of only two could not be determined, and 
the anthropological determination of three bur- 
ials was not performed, among which two were 


adult burials.9? In 33.3% of the determinable 
cases (in nine cases) children were buried in the 
graves. The proportion of adult female and male 
burials was 14.8% (four cases) to 51.9% (14 cases) 
(Figs 150-151). The strong predominance of male 
graves is quite surprising, which shows an even 
greater disproportion regarding the proportion 
of adults. In this case males represent 77.78% 
while females only 22.22% (Fig. 159." 


SA 
D $ 
5 = 2] g 
E S Se] ES 
S] e | Se] SÈ 
Valid — | Male 14 | 452 | 519 | 519 
Female 12.9 14.8 66.7 
Child 9 | 290 | 333 | 1000 
Total 27 | 871 | 1000 
Missing |Notdeter- | 4 
12.9 
minable 
Total 31 | 1000 


Fig. 150. Frequency of male, female and child graves 
in Vésztó-Mágor 


B Male 
Bj Female 
Child 


Fig. 151. Frequency of male, female and child graves 
in Vésztó-Mágor 


606 HEGEDŰS 1977, 8-12, 52; HEGEDÚS-MAKKAY 1987, 89-91. According to J. Makkay K. Hegedűs uncovered 30 graves 
dated to the time of the Tisza culture (Makkav 2004, 74). 


607 MAKKAY 2004, 74. 

608 MAKKAY 2004, 13, 30. 

6% HEGEDŰS 1977, 17, 22, 35-36, 145. 

99 A. Gyucha personal communication. 
9! HEGEDŰS 1977, 52. 


2 One of the graves excavated in 1986 was a double burial. The anthropological analysis of the skeletons excavated 


in 1986 was not carried out. 
6B FARKAS 1974. 
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B Male 
E Female 


Fig. 152. Proportion of male and female adult buri- 
als in Vésztó-Mágor 


Infants' graves are remarkably missing from 
the mortality profile by age-at-death (only one 
was found). Similarly to other sites, the num- 
ber of Juvenilis individuals is distinctly low. In- 
dividuals who died at Adultus age represent the 
greatest group among adults, and then the 
number of deceased constantly decreases by the 
advancing of age (Figs 153-154). 


E 2 
S] og g 3g 
ta à SSj SÈ 
Valid Infans 1 3.2 3.7 3.7 
Infans I 5 16.1 18.5 22.2 
Infans II 2 6.5 74 29.6 
Juvenilis 1 3.2 3.7 33.3 
Adultus 11 35.5 40.7 74.1 
Maturus 6 19.4 22.2 96.3 
SE 1 | 32 | 37 | 1000 
Total 27 871 100.0 
Missing | Not 
determi- 4 12.9 
nable 
Total 31 | 100.0 


Fig. 153. Frequency of age-at-death categories 
in Vészt6-Magor 


No difference can be observed between males 
and females in terms of sex-specific mortality. 
The same age categories represent the largest 
group in the case of both sexes (Fig. 155). 

Summarizing anthropological data, age dis- 
tribution shows a very similar picture to other 


Infans Infans I Infans II 


Juvenilis 


(1) 


Maturus- 
Senilis 


Adultus Maturus 


Fig. 154. Frequency of age-at-death categories in Vésztó-Mágor 
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Late Neolithic sites from demographical aspect. 
At the same time, because of the strong predom- 
inance of males, this cemetery part cannot be 
considered representative in terms of sex ratio. 
The proportion of children's graves — except for 
infants — approaches or reaches the expected. 
The great number of human bone fragments 
found on the course of studying the animal bone 
material of the settlement indicates that several 
burials had been destroyed during the lifetime of 
the settlement. Infants or children's fragile bones 
were probably in a great number among them. 


Male | Female | Child | Total 
Infans 0 0 1 1 
Infans I 0 0 5 5 
Infans II 0 0 2 2 
Adultus 8 3 0 11 
Maturus 5 1 0 6 
Maturus-Senilis 1 0 0 1 
Total 14 4 8 26 


Fig. 155. Distribution of age-at-death categories by 
sex of the deceased in Vésztó-Mágor 


4.18.4. RITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All the burials uncovered in Vésztó-Mágor were 
crouched inhumations. 

The orientation of the Neolithic burials was 
quite homogeneous in Vésztó-Mágor. In 82.1% 
of the definable cases the graves were oriented 
to E-W, in the further 17.9% a bit differently, to 
SE-NW. Only three graves were so disturbed 
that their orientation could not be determined 
(Fig. 156). 


B | x 
e 5 8 
Š z a | Sx 
=| 8 = ES 
D 5 S S35 
GC A > Oe 
Valid E-W 23 74.2 82.1 82.1 
SE-NW 5 16.1 17.9 100.0 
Total 28 90.3 100.0 
Missing | Not deter- 3 9.7 
minable 
Total 31 | 100.0 


Fig. 156. Frequency of different orientation of the 
graves in Vésztó-Mágor 


E-W orientation was general irrespective of 
age and sex. Only three male and two children's 
graves were oriented to SE-NW (Fig. 157). 


Orientation 
Total 
E-W SE-NW 
Male 10 3 13 
Female 4 0 4 
Child 2 7 
Total 19 5 24 


Fig. 157. Distribution of different orientation of the 
graves by age/sex of the deceased in Vésztó-Mágor 


In 57.196 of the determinable cases (in 16 
cases) the deceased were positioned on their 
left sides, while in 42.996 (in 12 cases) they were 
on their right sides. In the case of further three 
graves the positioning could not be determined 
due to disturbance (Fig. 158). 


> E 
g 2 s] Bax 
FI S So 35 
n a >A OR 
Valid Right side | 12 38.7 42.9 42.9 
Left side 16 51.6 57.1 100.0 
Total 28 90.3 100.0 
Missing | Not deter- | 3 9.7 
minable 
Total 31 100.0 


Fig. 158. Frequency of right and left side positioning 
of the corpse in Vésztő-Mágor 


Right side | Left side Total 
Male 8 6 14 
Female 1 3 4 
Child 0 6 
Total 9 15 24 


Fig. 159. Distribution of right and lett side 
positioning of the corpse by age/sex of the 
deceased in Vésztó-Mágor 


Right and left side positioning was almost 
equally frequent among males; eight males were 
placed on their right, and six males on their left 
sides. Only a female was buried on her right side, 
and children were always on their left sides. It 
is clear that positioning generally dependent on 
gender in the Early Copper Age cannot be origi- 
nated from the Late Neolithic at this site. There- 
fore at sites where no anthropological analysis 
was performed, the sex of the deceased cannot 
be surely determined on the strength of position- 
ing (Fig 159). However, placing children exclu- 
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sively and females dominantly on their left sides 
indicates that perhaps positioning partly depend- 
ed on age, or a quality or status related to it. 


4.18.4.1. COFFINS 


Remains of coffin could be observed in the ma- 
jority (67.990) of graves. Since these are organic 
materials, the high proportion of coffin use rath- 
er implies to fortunate preservation conditions 
and professional, precise excavation methods. 
This, however, does not mean that there were no 
coffins in the other graves; it is not certain that 
their absence is not due toless favourable condi- 
tions. Another indicator of this possibility is that 
the custom of coffin use was completely irre- 
spective of age and sex (Figs 160-161). Beside cof 


The majority of graves (61.396, 19 graves) did 
not contain any grave goods, and only 12 (38.796) 
were provided with some kind of grave goods. 
The practice of grave offerings was entirely in- 
dependent of the sex of the deceased. This is 
well demonstrated by the fact that the number 
of male and female graves with and without 
grave goods is equal. However, in the case of 
children's graves it is less obvious, since they 
have fewer burials with grave goods (Figs. 163- 
164). Grave goods appeared in a great diver- 
sity at the site; the majority of graves yielded 
various grave goods. This alone indicates that 
grave offering practices as well as the types of 
grave goods must have varied within a large 
scale. 


KI 
fin use traces referring to mat wrapping could Sri, MET 
be documented in 11 graves." As a much thinner = S x5] 88 
material than wood, its subsistence is even more Š e Sa | SA 
dependent on external conditions, therefore I | Disturbance | No 19 | 613 | 613 | 613 
do not analyse this question in detail. Yes D | 387 | 387 | 1000 

Total 31 | 100.0 | 100.0 
to 
> 
S - 2| 32 Fig. 162. Frequency of disturbed graves 
> S = S E S in Vésztó-Mágor 
pa à ZA | OA 
Valid No 11 35.5 35.5 35.5 E 8 
D 2 & 
Yes 20 64.5 64.5 100.0 = D e Su 
Total 3l 100.0 | 100.0 S E 3 E > 
= i a| & | > | oa 
Fig. 160. Frequency of coffin in graves excavated Grave good | No 19 | &3 | 613 | 613 
Mic MEDE Yes | 12 | 387 | 387 | 1000 
Total 31 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Coffin 
" m Total Fig. 163. Frequency 
2 e of burials with and without grave goods 
Male 5 9 14 in Vésztó-Mágor 
Female 2 2 4 
Child 2 6 Grave good 
Total 
Total 9 17 26 No Yes 
Fig. 161. Distribution of coffin by age/sex of the de- | Male 7 7 14 
ceased in Vésztő-Mágor Female 2 2 4 
Child 6 2 8 
4.18.5. GRAVE GOODS E E B a 


38.7% of the 31 uncovered Neolithic graves were 
affected by some form of disturbance (Fig. 162). 


9^ HEGEDŰS 1977, 155. 


Fig. 164. Distribution 
of grave goods by age/sex of the deceased 
in Vésztó-Mágor 
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4.18.5.1. POTTERY 


Vessels were found in three graves (an adult 
male?, an adult female and a child); all of them 
can be dated to the later phase. Bottles with 
cylindrical neck were in the adults graves, 
while a hemispherical bowl was found in the 
child's grave." These three cases are too few for 
drawing further conclusions. It is clear to see 
that potteries as grave goods did not have a spe- 
cial significance; they might have just been used 
for storage. Another indicator of this is that 
there was ochre in one of the vessels." 


4.18.5.2. STONE TOOLS AND ORNAMENTS 


Surprisingly, no chipped stone tool was found 
inany of the graves. Placing polished stone tools 
in graves was not common either; these kinds 
of artefacts were only in six graves. Aside from 
an adult female burial, they were exclusively in 
Adultus and. Maturus male burials. Cylindrical 
stone chisels were in an adult male and a female 
grave. Trapezoid stone chisels were in two adult 
male graves, and a further stone chisel in a grave 
excavated in 1986. Shoe-last adzes were found 
in two adult male graves. These types of arte- 
facts occurred in every layers. 

Small marble/limestone beads were discov- 
ered in four graves. These were children's graves 
(6 and 73 pieces) in two cases, and adult male 
graves in the other two cases (3 and 10 pieces); 
and they were always around the neck. They 
were distributed between the graves of the 
early and the latter phases in equal proportion. 
It is quite surprising that — contrary to other 
sites — this type of ornament is completely ab- 
sent from female graves at this site. In contrast 
to the clothing customs observed in Vésztó- 
Mágor, beads are much less frequent in male 
graves in other sites — if they occur at all — 
than in female or children's graves, and they can 
always be found in small number. This latter 
fact is also true for Vésztó-Mágor." 


4.18.5.3. BONE HAIRPIN 


A bone hairpin was inan adult male grave which 
did not contain any other grave goods. 


*5 HrcEDUS 1977, 55, 66, 115-116, 152, Pl. 33.1-3. 
66 HEGEDŰS 1977, 55. 
*" [n detail see e.g. Pages 107 and 140. 


4.18.5.4. OCHRE 


Ochre paint was deposited only in four graves; 
two were adult male graves and two adult fe- 
male graves. Consequently, depositing ochre 
paint was a practice independent of sex (Fig. 165). 
In one of the female graves ochre was in a bottle- 
shaped vessel, while the deceased held a larger 
ochre lump in their right hands in two graves. 
According to the anthropological determination 
one of them, a man, was the oldest individual at 
the site. An ochre lump was by the left shoulder 
of the deceased in the fourth grave (Fig. 166). 


> 2 
KI + 
E E EISE 
s E mA OS 
Ochre lump | No 27 | 871 87.1 87.1 
Yes 4 12.9 12.9 | 100.0 
Total 31 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Fig. 165. Frequency of ochre lumps in graves exca- 
vated in Vésztó-Mágor 


Ochre lump 
Total 
No Yes 
Male 12 2 14 
Female 2 2 4 
Child 8 0 
Total 22 4 26 


Fig. 166. Distribution of ochre lumps 
in graves of Vésztő-Mágor by the age/sex 


of the deceased 
S = E E = 
= S = E 
Š EN = Se 
Ochre No 14 45.2 45.2 45.2 
Yes 17 54.8 54.8 100.0 
Total 3l 100.0 100.0 


Fig. 167. Frequency of ochre on bones 
in graves excavated in Vésztó-Mágor 


Painting certain body parts, primarily lower 
legs and head (skull) was much more frequent. 
This practice could be observed by the majority 
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of graves (53.6%) (Fig. 167). Although some dif 
ferences are visible according to age and sex 
distribution, these are hard to interpret due to 
the strong disproportion of the two sexes. Ochre 
painting was found on bones in almost two 
thirds of the male graves, half of the female 
graves, and very rarely in children’s graves (Fig. 
168). 


Ochre on bones 
Total 
No Yes 
Male 5 9 14 
Female 2 2 4 
Child 5 3 8 
Total 12 14 26 


Fig. 168. Distribution of ochre on bones by the age/ 
sex of the deceased in Vésztó-Mágor 


It is worth noting that according to K. 
Hegedűs observations red paint never occurred 
on the face of the deceased. In her opinion only 
uncovered parts of the body were painted, thus 
the absence of the painting on the face implies 


to the use of a mask or a shroud.98 


4.18.6. CHRONOLOGY 


Among the excavated graves one can be dated 
to the time of the Szakalhat culture (Grave 36; 
the double grave without grave goods), and 29 
to the time of the Tisza culture.*” 

As shown by the stratigraphic relations of 
the site, two layers can be distinguished with- 
in the Tisza culture burials. Graves belonging 
to the older layer included coffins, and the skull 
or limbs of the deceased were painted red. By 
contrast, coffin use is not characteristic of graves 
belonging to the younger layer; ochre painting 
is weaker, while pottery and ornament grave 
goods occur more frequently. The division of 
the two layers was primarily based on grave 
depth. The older layer can be dated to the early 


618 HEGEDŰS 1977, 155. 
59? HEGEDŰS 1977, 52, 146; MAKKAY 2004, 74. 
620 HEGEDŰS 1977, 53. 


Tisza, and the younger one to the classic Tisza 
phase.?! 

Conventional radiocarbon data originating 
from the Neolithic Levels 3-4 of the settlement 
are between 5320 (68.2%) 4720 cal BC.*2 


4.18.7. EVALUATION 


On the basis of their demographic composition 
the burials excavated in Vésztó-Mágor certain- 
ly represent only a selected segment of the one- 
time community. The strikingly high propor- 
tion of male graves indicates that they were 
granted the right or custom of being buried on 
the tell in the first place. Compared to the dis- 
proportionate occurrence of the two genders 
graves, the relative high number of children's 
graves is surprising. At the same time, the nu- 
merous human bone fragments found on the 
settlement clearly imply that several further 
graves must be destroyed over the years. 

The poverty of grave goods in the burials of 
Vésztó-Mágor might be related to the custom 
of coffin and mat wrapping use. On the basis of 
observable cases this relation cannot be proven, 
however, it is known from several ethnograph- 
ic examples that grave goods lost their signifi- 
cance by communities by which the custom of 
closed coffin use was widespread.*2 

None of the excavated burials exceeds the 
other ones with the wealth of grave goods. In 
comparison with other sites it is surprising that 
here the custom of wearing marble/limestone 
beads connects to men, while they unambigu- 
ously form an element of women’s clothing else- 
where (e.g. Aszód-Papi földek, Kiskére-Gat, 
Polgár-Csószhalom*^). It is also unusual that 
chipped stone tools are completely absent from 
the material of graves, while polished stone 
tools can be clearly (although not exclusively) 
connected to a group of adult men. It is possible 
that here, on the Southern Great Hungarian 
Plain, these ty pes of stone tools fulfilled the role 
of prestige and/or status goods. 


9? HEGEDŰS 1977, 147. Graves 6, 7, 8, 14, 16, 30 and 32 belong to the early phase. The later phase contains Graves 1, 2, 10 


and 31 (Hecepts 1977, 150). 
622 KALICZ-RACzKY 19872, 29. 
$5 McHuGH 1999, 59-60. 
0% See Page 107. 
$5 See Page 140; Korek 1989, 39-45. 
526 R ACzkv-ANpERns 2006, 28; ANpERs-Nacv 2007, 86. 
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4.19. Comprehensive evaluation of Eastern Hungarian 


Late Neolithic burials 


The documentary value of the above examined 
burials is highly variable. On the one hand, the 
documentation of old excavations is often incom- 
plete, and the observations are inaccurate. On 
the other hand, the anthropological material of 
several sites was lost on the course of time with- 
out having been examined or ever making their 
ways into museums. As a result, not every cor- 
relations and observations considered tendencies 
at some of the sites can be examined at every site. 
It causes further difficulties that the number of 
excavated burials greatly varies among the sites, 


therefore unique customs experienced at sites 
with few graves, for example the complete ab- 
sence of grave goods in Szerencs-Taktafóldvár, "7 
or the dominance of right or left side positioning 
in Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor?? Bodrogzsadány- 
Akasztószer*” and Szerencs-Taktafóldvár?? 
should be treated with reservations. 

In the light of these considerations, in what 
follows I attempt to shortly summarize what 
kind of regularities and correlations can be ex- 
perienced in Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic 
mortuary practices (Fig. 169). 
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Fig. 169. The sites of Late Neolithic burials® — 1. Békés-Povád, 2. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, 


3. Szeghalom-Kovacshalom, 4. Szegvar-Ttizkéves, 5. Vésztó-Mágor, 6. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 
7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 8. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, 9. Kenézló-Szérúskert, 
10. Kiskóre-Gát, 11. Ocséd-Kovashalom, 12. Tápé-Lebó, 13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 
14. Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák, 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom, 17. Berettyószentmárton, 
18. Čičarovce, 19. Oszentivan, 20. Szerencs-Taktafoldvar, 21. Alsónyék-Bátaszék, 
22. Csabdi-Télizóldes, 23. Friebritz-Süd, 24. Gyóre, 25. Lengyel, 26. Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, 27. Pári- 
Altacker, 28. Svodín, 29. Szekszárd-Ágostonpuszta, 30. Szentgál-Füzi küt, 31. Szólád-Kisaszó, 
32. Veszprém-Jutasi út, 33. Villánykóvesd, 34. Zengóvárkony, 35. Karancsság 


97 Konrk 1989, 45-46. 

"H Paray 1957, 28; BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 415. 

"H BOGNÁR-KUTZIÁN 1963, 415; BocNAn-KurziÁN 1970, 129. 
$630 Konrk 1989, 45-46. 

$3 Groundmap: Bak 2003, Map 1. 
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4.19.1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.19.1.1. BURIAL RITES 


The characteristic burial rite of the Eastern Car- 
pathian Basin in the Late Neolithic is crouched 
inhumation. Rites different from this only occur 
at a few sites and in a small number, therefore 
they deserve special attention. 

Cremation burials were only found in Aszód- 
Papi földek and Ocs6d-Kovashalom in the stud- 
ied region (Fig. 170). In Aszód Papi földek the 
rite of cremation can be associated with a small 
group of infants, while in Ocsód-Kováshalom it 
cannot be analysed due to the absence of anthro- 
pological data. Both types of cremation burials 
(inurned and scattered) appeared at the same 
time, synchronously. In Aszód-Papi fóldek there 
were no significant demographical or grave good 
differences between inurned and scattered cre- 
mations. The only significant difference between 
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inhumations and cremation burials was that 
amphorae exclusively occurred in graves as urns, 
and that scattered burials were generally dug 
more shallowly. The cremation burials of Aszód- 
Papi fóldek notably gather in the vicinity of the 
strikingly rich Grave 100. 

Only scattered cremations could be observed 
in Ocsód-Kováshalom. Because of the smaller 
size of the excavated area and the lower number 
of graves, no such spatial grouping could be ob- 
served as in Aszód-Papi fóldek. However, the 
fact that two cremation burials were found in 
the immediate vicinity of each other indicates 
that we cannot surely exclude this possibility. 

As a possible reason for the lower number of 
cremation burials we have to take into account 
that — as a result of their shallow depth — 
cremation burials were strongly endangered by 
erosion and destruction caused by agricultural 
activities. This alone, however, is surely not a 
satisfactory explanation. 


Fig. 170. The sites of cremations — 11. Ócsód-Kováshalom, 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 
24. Györe, 30. Szentgál-Füzi kút 


62 See Pages 60-62 and 146. 
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Site Orientation Note 
Aszód-Papi földek NW-SE, SW-NE, SE-NW partially age- and gender-related 
Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály E-W, N-S a Ta on the orientation 
Ócsód-Kováshalom SE-NW rarely E-W 
Békés-Povád E-W 
Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor SE-NW 
Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer E-W, SE-NW 
Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák no information 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb E-W rarely SE-NW 
Kenézló-Szérúskert N-S, SE-NW only two graves 
Kiskóre-Gát SE-NW 
Ószentiván = no information 
Szeghalom-Kovacshalom - no information 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves W-E also SE-NW, E-W 
Szerencs-Taktafóldvár = every grave is in different orientation 
Tápé-Lebő SE-NW, E-W 
Vésztő-Mágor E-W rarely SE-NW 


Fig. 171. Orientation of the graves characteristic for certain sites 
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Fig. 172. Preponderance of E-W orientation of the graves — 1. Békés-Povád, 2. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, 
5. Vésztó-Mágor, 8. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, 12. Tápé-Lebó 
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4.19.1.2. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


SE-NW and/or E-W orientation was general in 
certain Late Neolithic sites of the studied re- 
gion. This varied by settlements; usually it could 
not be decided what the reason of the deviation 
was within a certain site compared to the dom- 
inant orientation (Fig. 171). I could not notice any 
geographical differences according to whether 
SE-NW or E-W orientation occurred more 
often within a site (Figs 172-173). 
Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály differs from that, 
since part of the excavated graves connect to 
the buildings here, and their orientations are 
related to those of the buildings. Even so, the 
dominance of E-W orientation can also be ob- 
served at this site, which fits well into the line 
of Late Neolithic settlements on the Great 
Hungarian Plain. Aszód Papi földek reflects 
a quite different picture, as three different ori- 
entations occurred here in almost the same 
number, in addition, the orientation of burials 


partly depended on the age and gender of the 
deceased.** Similarly, three main directions can 
be observed in Szegvár-Tüzkóves, however, due 
to the lack of anthropological data and to the 
oldness of excavations the reasons are yet ques- 
tionable. 


4.19.1.3. COFFINS 


The first traces indicating coffin use were dis- 
covered in Vésztó-Mágor (and later in Berettyó- 
üjfalu-Herpály, Szegvár-Tüzkóves, Hódmezóvá- 
sárhely-Gorzsa), however, as an organic material, 
the presence of coffin or mat wrapping traces 
rather implies to fortunate conservation condi- 
tions and careful, meticulous excavation methods 
than the deceased's social position.*” According 
to several fortunate archaeological observations, 
this custom was probably used widely. 
Nevertheless, this may explain the striking 
poverty of graves in grave goods on the Late 
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Fig. 173. Preponderance of SE-NW orientation of the graves — 6. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 
10. Kiskóre-Gát, 11. Ocséd-Kovashalom, 12. Tápé-Lebó 


$5 See Pages 126-127. 
64 See Pages 64-67. 
65 See Pages 126-127, 153 and 162-163; HORVATH 1987, 46. 
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Neolithic tells of the Great Hungarian Plain: 
with the spread of closed coffin use the practice 
of grave offerings and burying the deceased in 
rich clothing lost their meanings. Forms of ex- 
pressing social rank and prestige might have 
switched to the coffin or to another area, which 
left no archaeological traces behind.** 


4.19.1.4. OCHRE 


Painting the limbs and the head with red ochre 
was a widespread practice in the Neolithic 
Carpathian Basin. I could not find any correla- 
tion between this phenomenon and the age, 
gender of the deceased or the quantity or qual- 
ity of grave goods. The same is true when ochre 
was placed into graves as a grave good. 
Similarly to coffins, the chance of ochre 
painting to survive is much unsteady, which 
makes the interpretation even more difficult. 


4.19.1.5. GRAVE GOODS 


The ratio of graves without grave goods was 
quite various at the Late Neolithic sites of the 
analysed area (Fig. 174). The ratio of graves with- 
out grave goods at certain sites suggests that 
there was a correlation between this proportion 
and the type of the settlements. The ratio of 
graves without grave goods is always high on 
tells; it is above 50%. There are only two excep- 
tions: Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák with a lot of 
uncertainty due to the old excavations, and 
Tápé-Lebó where the problem is partly the 
same.” On the other hand, the high proportion 
of burials with grave goods in Tápé-Lebó is 
probably due to the fact that the chronological 
position of several burials without grave goods 
is questionable. In case they can also be dated 
to the Late Neolithic, the frequency of grave 
offerings is similar to that observed at other 
tells on the Great Hungarian Plain. 

By contrast, the ratio of burials without grave 
goods is usually low on flat settlements; it is 
below 50%. There is only one exception to that; 
Szerencs-Taktaféldvar, where only four graves 


66 McHucH 1999, 59-60. 

67 See Pages 132 and 157. 

68 See Page 155. 

6% See Pages 134-135 and 147-150. 


were uncovered, thus the site cannot be consid- 
ered a representative sample.* Naturally, this 
is true for every other site with low grave num- 
ber (Fig. 174). 

Tell-like settlements form a transition be- 
tween the two types of settlements in this re- 
gard too. The ratio of graves without grave goods 
is a little bit above 50% in Ócsód-Kováshalom, 
and it is much more above that in Hódmezó- 
vásárhely-Kókénydomb (Fig. 174).5? 


Site Š Š, E E E S 
38 SSS| SESE 
BS Z| BoE & 
Aszód-Papifóldek | flat 224 24.1% 
Lo M tell+ flat | 44 | 81495599 
Békés-Povád tell + flat 10 80% 
Bodrogkeresztür- 
Kutyasor flat 2 0% 
Bodrogzsadány- flat 5 ? 
Akasztószer 
ee E : tell ] | 2869 
STT | tellike | 22 | 781% 
Kenézló- 
Szérúskert flat 2 0% 
Kiskóre-Gát flat 36 42.4% 
Ocsód Kováshalom | tell like 50 55.3% 
SC tell+ flat | 20 | 95% 
Szegvárlüzkóves | tell + flat 77 67.6% 
Szerencs- 
Taktafóldvár flat 4 | 100% 
Tápé-Lebó tell - flat 26 18.4% 
Vésztó-Mágor tell 3l 61.396 


Fig. 174. Proportion of burials without grave goods 
by the settlement type in the Late Neolithic sites 
in the Eastern Carpathian Basin 


Pottery 
Pottery grave goods are rare in Late Neolithic 


graves on the Great Hungarian Plain; only one 
to three vessels occurred in every case. This 


*^^ Proportion of burials with and without grave goods is only concerned the graves of the tell. 
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type of grave good was independent of age and 
gender; it did not correlate with any other grave 
goods or costume elements. It was completely 
incidental what type of vessel was placed in a 
grave; the original content of the vessel might 
have had significance. 

The graves of Aszód-Papi fóldek fundamen- 
tally differ from this, and rather show similari- 
ties with Transdanubian Lengyel graves, even 
in this regard. The majority of the graves in 
Aszód-Papi fóldek contained vessels; one had 
been placed in most of them and 9 pieces at 
most. This could be also influenced by the type 
of vessels placed in the grave. Although a thin, 
painted cup with conical neck was the most 
common, almost all kinds of vessel type com- 
binations occurred. The number of vessels 
placed in graves was either not influenced by 
age or gender here, however, eight or nine ves- 
sels were only placed in women’s graves (in one- 
one cases).5^ 


Bone tools 


Bone tools also belong to rare grave goods; they 
were found in graves irrespective of age and 
gender. They must have been functional artefact 
types, which might have been in connection 
with the activity that their owner practiced the 
most frequently and the best.** 


Chipped stone tools 


The case of chipped stone tools is similar to 
bone tools. Although it was not a frequent ar- 
tefact type at Eastern Hungarian sites, at least 
two main different customs can be associated 
with it. Sites belong to one of the groups, at 
which chipped stone tools occurred in graves 
irrespective of age or gender, e.g. Aszód-Papi 
fóldek, Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály. However, quan- 


6 See Pages 98-104. 


titative correlation could also be found in 
Aszód-Papi fóldek, since in a greater number 
chipped stone tools were exclusively in adult 
men’s graves.5? In this case too, we could prob- 
ably gain a better understanding by the use 
wear analysis for the past functions of arte- 
facts. 

The other group is formed by sites where, in 
the known cases, this artefact type was only 
present in adult men's or supposedly adult 
men's graves (e.g. Ócsód-Kováshalom, Szegvár- 
Túzkóves, Kiskóre-Gát).** There are also great 
differences between sites in the frequency of 
placing chipped stone tools in graves. This ar- 
tefact type was not found in any of the graves 
in Vésztó-Mágor. Stone tools were only in one 
adult man’s grave in Kiskóre-Gát, and they were 
also rare grave goods in Hómezóvásárhely- 
Kókénydomb, Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák, Be- 
rettyóüjfalu-Herpály, Tápé-Lebó. They occurred, 
however, much more often in Ócsód-Kovásha- 
lom, in addition, graves with stone tools spa- 
tially concentrated at this site.** It can be as- 
sumed on the basis of right side positioning 
that graves in Szegvár-Tüzkóves with chipped 
stone tools were also men's graves. 

On the one hand, it can be presumably ex- 
plained by the geographical location and relative 
far distance from raw material sources that 
these artefacts appeared in graves on the Great 
Hungarian Plain much less frequently than for 
example in Transdanubia or North-eastern 
Hungary. On the other hand, a gradual decline 
of exchange can be supposed on the basis of the 
analysis of chipped stone tools originating from 
settlements. This process could be continued 
on the course of the Early Copper Age 77 which 
is also indicated by the gradual reduction of 
Spondylus.** Finally, differences between certain 
sites also imply that this alone cannot be a sat- 
isfactory explanation; other differences origi- 
nating from cultural traditions or local customs 
can also be in the background. 


9? The research of the onetime function of bone tools has just recently begun in Hungary, thus in the future further 
results can be expected in this field (e.g. CHOYKE 1997; CHOYKE 2006; CHOYKE 2007; TórH 2010; Torx 2013). 


68 See Pages 106-107 and 127. 

64 See Pages 140, 148-149 and 153. 

$5 See Pages 127, 132, 134, 140, 148-149, 158 and 164. 
646 Bird 1998; GYUCHA—PARKINSON 2013. 

§47 [n detail see Pages 19923. 


4.19.2. AGE- AND GENDER-SPECIFIC 
DIFFERENCES 
OF MORTUARY PRACTICES 


4.19.2.1. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA, DEMOGRAPHY 


The anthropological data of burials is an indis- 
pensable starting point for the research of social 
differences. Building on age and sex data makes 
the outlining of certain groups of past commu- 
nities and societies possible. 

Unfortunately, the anthropological material 
of part of the graves excavated on the researched 
area became lost over the years, before having 
been determined anthropologically (e.g. Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb). Another part of 
them originates from times when the placement 
and preservation of anthropological materials 
in museums was not expected (e.g. Szeghalom- 
Kovácshalom, Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák). Third- 
ly, at some sites (e.g. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály) the 
condition of bones was so poor that they practi- 
cally perished during excavation. As a conse- 
quence, anthropological data were only very 
limitedly available for me. 

We can assume by analogies of large-scale 
excavations that graves found dispersedly or on 
the course of small-scale trial excavation were 
parts of larger grave groups or cemeteries. In 
these cases the anthropological composition of 
uncovered burials is completely incidental. 

On the basis of age distribution, the site of 
Aszód-Papi fóldek — with the largest number 
of graves by far — can be considered demogra- 
phically representative.** The disproportion 
between sexes can be probably explained by cul- 
tural reasons, since burials excavated in Mórágy- 
Tüzkódomb reveal the same disproportion.*” 

In the case of Ócsód-Kováshalom part of the 
skeletons became lost on the course of time, thus 
the analysis of only 19 graves (38%) could be 
performed. Not many far-reaching conclusions 
can be drawn from this, however, the predom- 
inance of adult women and the low number of 
children and adult men imply that it might be 
a selected, demographically unrepresentative 
sample "7 


688 See Pages 57-60. 

649 ZOFEMANN 2004. 

9? See Page 146. 

651 KALICZ-RACZKY 1984, 134; KALicz-RAczky 1986, 126. 
62 KOREK 1989, 39-45. 

65 FARKAS 1974. 

654 FARKAS 1994, 144. 
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The 44 burials uncovered in Berettyóüjfalu- 
Herpály are strongly selected demographically. 
Although the anthropological analysis of skel- 
etons could not be completed due to the ex- 
tremely bad condition of the bones, at least 
three quarter of the unearthed burials were 
graves of infants or little children according to 
excavation observations. As a consequence, 
the burials found on the tell of Herpály certain- 
ly do not represent a demographically stable 
population. 

In the case of the burials excavated in Kis- 
kóre-Gát the proportion of adult women, men 
and children is well-balanced.” Consequently, 
the demographical representativeness of burials 
is possible on the basis of sexes, while the pro- 
portion of children's graves is below the ex- 
pected. First of all the complete absence of in- 
fants is striking, which might have cultural 
reasons or might originate from characteristics 
of the location of burials (characteristics of the 
settlement) or the conditions of the excava- 
tion. 

The demographic distribution of graves ex- 
cavated in Vésztó-Mágor represents a complete- 
ly different picture from the foregoing. A ve- 
ry strong predominance of men can be noticed 
at this site (men lay in half of the excavated 
graves), which — together with the small 
number of women (14.3%) and underrepresent- 
ed children — certainly indicate that the un- 
covered burials only represent a culturally se- 
lected segment of the onetime community. The 
demographic composition of the burials exca- 
vated in Szegvár-Tüzkóves is very similar to 
that; men's ratio almost reaches half of the bur- 
ials here, while women are certainly underrep- 
resented.** 

In the case of the other sites no demograph- 
ical conclusions can be drawn due to the low 
number of graves, the absence of anthropologi- 
cal material originating from old excavations, 
or the lack of anthropological analyses. It seems 
that besides individuals buried among or under 
buildings, and to actually not used settlement 
parts — primarily of tells —, further members 
of the society were buried outside of the settle- 


ment, or according to cultural rules and burial 
rites which left no archaeological traces behind. 
Thirdly, it also has to be taken into account that 
a significant proportion of graves were com- 
pletely destroyed over the millennia. 

Not only the demographical composition of 
burials, but the number of excavated graves im- 
plies that part of the past population is missing. 
This is especially striking in the case of tell set- 
tlements, where the number of graves found in 
strata covering 200-400 years never reaches 
even a 100 people. Among the Late Neolithic 
sites on the Great Hungarian Plain excavations 
always targeted tell settlements, which alone 
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results in a greatly distorted image. In an ideal 
case the demographic analysis of a cemetery 
(part) can be completed with information con- 
cerning settlement size, number of houses used 
simultaneously, and house sizes. The differ- 
ences or correspondences observable between 
the two can support or possibly disprove the 
demographical conclusions drawn on the basis 
of burials. For the present, the sites uncovered 
in the studied region do not offer opportunity 
for such extensive comparisons. Yet we do not 
know how many houses were used simultane- 
ously, either on tells or flat settlements.” On 
the basis of ethnographic examples Raoul Naroll 
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Fig. 175. Correlation between the site type, demographic composition of burials 
and occurrence of grave goods 
€ Tells on which men and/or children burials were overrepresented with few or no grave goods — 
1. Békés-Povád, 2. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, 3. Szeghalom-Kovácshalom, 
4. Szegvár-Iüzkóves, 5. Vésztó-Mágor 
O Tell-like or flat settlements on which the quality and quantity of grave goods were more varied and 
the demographic picture of burials was more balanced — 6. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 
7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 8. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, 9. Kenézló-Szérüskert, 
10. Kiskóre-Gát, 11. Ócsód-Kováshalom 
E Tells on which grave goods had great variety — 12. Tápé-Lebó, 13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa (?), 
14. Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák 
E Settlements on which grave goods had great variety — 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


65 Karicz 2001. 
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determined 10 m? living space per person as a 
general correlation between the size of houses 
and the number of residents,” which number 
was later refined by many researchers. This 
rough estimation can be justified in respect of 
the living space, however, since it neglects oth- 
er places of the houses with different functions 
(for example storage rooms), great size differ- 
ences can be observed in reality.” The size of 
the houses and the number of residents can be 
influenced by many factors"? which cannot be 
studied yet in the Eastern Hungarian Late 
Neolithic. Therefore, the size and population of 
past settlements can only be estimated inde- 
pendently of graves within a broad frame- 
work. 

Even less is known about flat settlements and 
other smaller settlements on the Great Hun- 
garian Plain than about tells. Excavations af- 
fecting larger areas were only carried out in 
Kiskóre-Gát, where J. Korek reconstructed 
amorphous-shaped pit-dwellings.9? However, 
on the excavation map posthole systems are 
clearly visible, which are traces of large timber- 
framed buildings built on the onetime surface. 
The system of buildings and grave groups sug- 
gests here that similarly to Ocsód-Kováshalom 
and the horizontal settlement of Polgár-Csósz- 
halom, graves connect to houses. Based on 
that, it can be assumed that individuals buried 
in the vicinity of houses were their onetime 
residents. At the same time, it remains a further 
question how many generations the burials rep- 
resent. 

The available anthropological data indicate 
that there is a close relationship between the 
demographic composition of the graves and the 
type of the settlement. Men and/or children are 
strongly overrepresented on tells, which, beside 
the underrepresentation of women, surely does 
not mean a demographically stable population, 
even if we ignore chronological problems. By 
contrast, the demographical composition con- 
cerning the sex ratio of burials excavated at flat 
and telldike settlements is much more balanced, 
and near to a representative sample. At the same 


656 NAROLL 1962. 
67 TEBLANC 1971. 
555 Hassan 1981, 72-76. 


time, due to the low number of graves, this prob- 
ably represents only an insignificant fraction of 
the onetime community (Fig, 175). 


4.19.2.2. AGE- AND/OR GENDER-SPECIFIC 
ELEMENTS OF MORTUARY PRACTICES 


Among the age- and/or gender-specific elements 
of mortuary practices there are regional-level 
general regularities, as well as local character- 
istics limited to certain sites. 

I have already mentioned above that the prac- 
tice of cremation can be connected to a small 
group of infants in Aszód-Papi földek, while 
this could not be examined in the absence of 
anthropological data at two other sites with the 
rite of cremation (Ocs6d-Kovashalom and Györe 
in Transdanubia).*" 

In Aszód-Papi földek the orientation of graves 
is partly related to the age and gender of the 
deceased. Adult men were primarily placed in 
NW-SE oriented graves, women in a SW-NE 
direction, and children in a SE-NW direction 
or in the direction characteristic of women or 
men. Besides age and gender, other factors could 
influence orientation, since it was not exclusive 
in any case. Such correlation could not be ob- 
served in the case of any other Eastern Hungarian 
sites, although it has to be admitted that this 
was also influenced by the lack of available an- 
thropological data. Still, the fact that SE-NW 
or E-W orientations characterised the majority 
of graves at the sites of the Great Hungarian 
Plain indicates that such correlation is not prob- 
able. 

The positioning of inhumations shows a great 
variety in the studied area. The deceased were 
usually buried in a crouched position, laid on 
one of their sides. The dominance of right-side 
positioning was a characteristic of Aszód-Papi 
földek. Besides, this can be also observed at two 
Northeastern Hungarian sites with a small 
number of graves, on which it is questionable 
whether it was a general practice or due to the 
low grave number (Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 


6 Konrk 1989, 23-35; recently: Pusztataskony-Ledence (SEBŐK 2012). 


99? See Page 145; Map 34; Raczky-Anbers 2008, 46. 
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Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer) (Fig. 176). There 
was only one Northeastern Hungarian site in 
the analysed region where the deceased had 
been generally placed on their left sides 
(Szerencs-Taktafóldvár) (Fig. 177).°°* However, 
due to the small number of graves it is question- 
able whether this is generally true here or not. 
The changing dominance of right or left side 
positioning by settlements is a characteristic of 
burials belonging to the Lengyel complex in 
Southeastern Transdanubia.^? The reason for 
the observation that such sites can be found 
only in the northern region of Eastern Hungary 
might be that this area had intense cultural con- 
nections with the Lengyel complex. Nevertheless, 
this question should be discussed again in the 
future in the light of further sites with a great- 
er number of graves. 
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It could be observed (or can be at least sus- 
pected) in the case of several Late Neolithic sites 
on the Great Hungarian Plain, that positioning 
was in connection with the gender of the de- 
ceased: men were buried on their right, while 
women on their left sides (Békés-Povád,* Öcsöd- 
Kováshalom,5*' VésztóMágor**), however, this 
practice was not exclusive any where (Fig. 178). It 
seems that the practice of placing the deceased 
on their right or left sides in accordance with 
their gender — which became general in the 
Early Copper Age (e.g. Tiszapolgár- Basatanya,* 
Hajdübószórmény-Ficsori-tó-d&l69?) — had 
already appeared during this period. 

Besides burying in a crouched position, the 
practice of supine burial in an extended position 
also appeared at some sites. This rite was prac- 
ticed exclusively in Kiskóre-Gát and Bodrog- 


Fig. 176. Preponderance of right side positioning of the corpse — 6. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 
7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 26. Mórágy-Túzkódomb 


663 Paray 1957, 28; BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 415; BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1970, 129, Pl. 21. 


664 KOREK 1989, 45-46. 

665 7 ALAI-GAÁL 200lc, 90-91. 

666 TROGMAYER 1962, 9-20; GuLyAs—TurcsAnyi 2009, 117. 
9€ See Page 147. 

668 HEGEDŰS 1977, 54-144. 

669 BoGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 355-356. 

6 Kovács-VÁCZI 2007, 405. 
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Fig. 177. pad of left side positioning of m corpse — 20. Szerencs-Taktafóldvár, 
34. Zengóvárkony 
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Fig. 178. Correlation between right/left side positioning of the corpse and gender of the deceased — 
1. Békés-Povád, 5. Vésztó-Mágor, 11. Ócsód-Kováshalom, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 
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Fig. 179. Sites of extended supine burials — 6. Bodrogkeresztür-Kutyasor, 10. Kiskóre-Gát, 
15. Aszód Papi fóldek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


keresztúr-Kutyasor,” but in small number it 
could also be observed in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
(Fig. 179). Such graves were also found in Polgár- 
Csószhalom, which proves that this practice 
was specifically limited to a narrow region; to 
Northeastern Hungary." 


4.19.2.3. ÅGE- AND GENDER-SPECIFIC 
GRAVE OFFERING PRACTICES 


Due to insufficient anthropological data, the 
connection between the practice of placing 
grave goods or elements of costume in graves 
and the age and gender of the deceased can only 
be studied limitedly. 

Beside the frequency of grave offerings it 
could also be observed in Aszód-Papi fóldek that 
the least graves without grave goods occurred 
among men, while the most graves without 
grave goods belonged to children. If it is also 


97 Paray 1957, 28; KOREK 1989, 39-45. 

9? BANFFY-BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 2007, 195-205. 
$85 See Pages 69-70. 

63 See Page 163; HEGEDŰS 1977, 54-144. 

85 See Page 139; KOREK 1989, 39-45. 
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considered that more women’s graves were 
found than men’s at the site, this difference is 
even more striking.” 

Such differences could not be noticed at any 
other sites. For instance, the number of burials 
with and without grave goods was equal among 
men and women in Vésztó-Mágor, while the 
absence of grave goods occurred more frequent- 
ly among children. Similarly, differences be- 
tween adults and subadults could only be dem- 
onstrated in the frequency of grave offerings in 
Kiskóre-Gát; burials without grave goods also 
occurred here more often among children." 


Men's grave goods 


Polished and chipped stone tools occurred gen- 
erally — but not exclusively — in mens graves. 
Polished stone tools were almost solely found 
in adult mens graves and — in cases in which 


no sex determination was carried out — indi- 
viduals graves who were laid on their right sides. 
The only exceptions are four graves in Aszód-Pa- 
pi földek (flat axes in a woman's and a child's 
grave and trapezoid stone chisels in two chil- 
dren's graves), a grave in Bodrogkeresztür-Ku- 
tyasor (with trapezoid stone axe)"” and a wom- 
ans grave in Vésztó-Mágor.* It is worth noting 
that the woman's grave of Vésztó-Mágor was also 
a burial with right side positioning. All these 
observations suggest that polished stone tools 
hada practical function and a symbolic meaning 
which strictly connected to men's social rules 
(for example wood-cutting and -working).°” 

The occurrence of chipped stone tools in 
graves is more diverse than that of polished 
stone tools. Although these artefacts appeared 
in mens graves in the majority of cases, rarely 
they were also found in women and children 
burials (e.g. Aszód-Papi földek, Berettyóújfalu- 
Herpály).*? A probable reason for that is that 
chipped stone tools were used more variously, 
and in more functions than polished stone 
tools. 


Women's grave goods 


Ornaments were primarily found in adult wom- 
en's graves: except for Grave 36 at Kiskóre-Gát, 
Spondylus bracelets were only found in women's 
and children's (probably girls”) graves." Simil- 
arly, wearing Spondylus beads cannot exclusive- 
ly but can primarily be connected to women; 
they were only very rarely placed in men's grave, 
and always in a small number. There are two 
exceptions for that: Grave 53 of Aszód-Papi fól- 
dek and Grave 36 of Kiskóre-Gát, which were 
specifically rich in ornaments. These graves 
contained ornaments which otherwise only oc- 
curred in the richest women burials (Spondylus 
bracelets and hundreds of beads). Nevertheless, 


676 See Page 105. 

977 PATAY 1957, 28. 

678 HEGEDŰS 1977, 54. 

5? I discuss grave goods exclusively found in adult male bur 


they were men according to their anthropo- 
logical determination. Although it would be 
thoughtless to draw far-reaching conclusions 
due to the doubtfulness of sex-determination, 
the phenomenon of the third and fourth gender 
is well-known from ethnographic and historical 
examples. These individuals fulfilled a social 
role contrary to their biological sexes, which 
usually also involved wearing the costume of 
the opposite sex, and doing a work correspond- 
ing to their social role. It is also possible that 
they fulfilled a special role in the society. 

Stone beads connect strongly to the interpre- 
tation of Spondylus beads, since they occurred 
together with Spondylus beads and alone too. The 
frequency of stone beads by age and gender cor- 
relates to the occurrence of Spondylus ornaments; 
it does not directly depend on the age or gender 
of the deceased. Taking into account that the 
ornament types on which they appeared (neck- 
lace, belt, and bracelet) primarily formed parts 
of women's costume, these artefacts were ele- 
ments of women’s clothing, and probably those 
of girls’ costume too. I have not found any dif- 
ferences in the proportion of Spondylus and lime- 
stone beads on the basis of the age and gender 
of the deceased. 


Age-specific grave goods 


There is one artefact type, namely the Glycymeris 
pendant, which was found in children's graves 
in the majority of cases (although it is also 
known from a woman's grave in Kiskére-Gat™ 
and from a man’s grave in Békés-Povád*?). By 
contrast, several artefact types can be found 
which came to light exclusively or typically 
from adult burials, such as polished stone tools, 
wild boar tusk pendants, wild boar mandibles 
and maceheads. These surely played role in the 
expression of leading positions.* 


ials and possibly having role in the expression of leading 


position in the chapter dealing with social inequality. Polished stone axes could also fulfil this role in a narrow 


region of the Southern Great Hungarian Plain. 
680 See Pages 107 and 127. 
681 KOREK 1989, 44. 
682 See Pages 108-110 and 141-142. 
683 GILCHRIST 1999, 57-64; HoLLIMON 2006. 
84 KOREK 1989, 42. 
685 GULYÁS-IURCSÁNYI 2009, 117. 
°° See Pages 180-185; SIKLósi 2004, 51, 53. 
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4.19.3. TRACES OF HORIZONTAL 
SOCIAL DIFFERENCES AND SOCIAL 
INEQUALITIES ON BURIALS 


In what follows I shortly summarize, on the one 
hand, which artefact types can be indicators of 
social inequality on the basis of criteria that I 
have previously outlined; on the other hand, 
which features of burials can reflect horizontal 
social differences and/or social inequalities. 


4.19.3.1. LOCATION OF GRAVES, GRAVE GROUPS 


Burials formed smaller groups on the actually 
not inhabited parts of the settlements or around 
the buildings at sites where a greater number 
of graves came to light within the settlements. 
Based on this, it can be assumed that individu- 
als buried within the same group represent 
some kind of a tight social group (probably on 
relative grounds, or they might have been resi- 
dents of a house, or members of a household 
unit). However, the organizing principle of grave 
groups could also be time, thus those who died 
at a certain period were buried at the same 
place. Certain grave groups are difficult to in- 
terpret (as it is clearly seen through the example 
of Aszód-Papi fóldek) since the demographic 
composition of certain groups is very variable; 
they do not show a uniform picture. Consid- 
ering demographic data it is sure that the small- 
er groups on tells alone do not represent tight- 
er social units; members of a certain social unit 
were probably buried according to different 
social rules and to different places. By contrast, 
burials connecting to certain buildings at flat 
settlements are probably closer to onetime 
household units, although problems observed 
in the case of tells exist here too (small number 
of graves, chronology etc.). 

On the other hand, the place of burial and the 
differences between tells and flat settlements 
alone refer to some kind of conscious cultural 
selection. The strong predominance of men and 
children burials on tells itself indicates that 
only a small segment of the onetime commu- 


687 See also Pages 31-35 and 199-233; Sikrósi 2004. 
688 See Pages 56-60. 

68% See Pages 60-61 and 146; Maps 4 and 37. 

© Novotny 1962. 

691 PescHEL 1992, 193-195. 

See Pages 64-67. 
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nity had the right or opportunity to be buried 
ona tell. 

In short it is quite probable that one of the 
organizing principles of grave groups on flat 
settlements and tell-like settlements was line- 
age; belonging to a tighter social unit, or to a 
household unit. However, all data obtained un- 
til now indicate that members of a certain com- 
munity were buried to different places. Because 
of the various demographic compositions of 
grave groups they might not always be formed 
according to the same principles. 


4.19.3.2. TRACES OF HORIZONTAL SOCIAL 
DIFFERENCES AND/OR SOCIAL INEQUALITY 
ON CERTAIN ELEMENTS OF BURIAL PRACTICES 


As I have mentioned in previous chapters, the 
rite of cremation can be connected to a narrow 
group of infants in Aszód-Papi földek, and it 
shows a marked spatial concentration here and 
in Ócsód-Kováshalom.5*? Based on these, the 
assumption might not be thoughtless that in- 
dividuals buried according to this “strange” rite 
were in some kind ofa close social relation. The 
closest analogies to them are the cremation 
burials of Luzianky.* The practice of cremation 
occurs in different proportions in Central Eu- 
rope in LBK, Stichband and Moravian Painted 
Pottery cemeteries, though the occurrence of 
this rite cannot be linked with the age or gender 
of the deceased any where. On the basis of Cen- 
tral European data we rather have to consider 
some kind of lineage or horizontal social 
differences 9 which is also valid for Hungarian 
sites. 

Among the analysed sites, the possibility can 
only arise in the case of Aszód-Papi fóldek that 
the orientation of the graves partly connected 
to the lineage and horizontal social position of 
the deceased, and not only to the individual's 
age or gender.?? The depth and size of grave pits 
are two easily quantifiable factors which often 
occur in publications as presumed indicators of 
status or rank. At the same time, archaeologists 
conducting the excavations could only record 


the depth of graves measured from the onetime 
surface in a few, exceptional cases. First of all, 
inthe majority of cases only the depth of graves 
measured from the modern excavation surface 
could be documented on flat settlements, which 
is often very different from the onetime depths 
of graves. Secondly, most of the investigated 
graves originate from old excavations on which 
the depth of the graves was not measured in 
some of the cases, while in other cases publi- 
cations do not make it clear where they were 
measured from (probably always from the sur- 
face of the excavation). 

The size of the grave pit is similarly problem- 
atic. It is an outdated theory that more prestig- 
ious and wealthier members of societies were 
placed in larger than necessary graves, which 
itself implies to the social significance of the 
buried individual, due to the greater energy in- 
vestment. The size and shape of the grave pit 
was documented authentically in even less cas- 
es than the depth of the grave. This is not only 
because of deficiencies of old excavations but 
because the onetime grave pit could often not 
be observed due to the soil conditions. 

After summarizing the available data it can 
be stated that usually no clear correlation could 
be observed between the size, depth or wealth 
of the graves and the age or gender of the de- 
ceased. However, in a few unique cases the cor- 
relation between the size of a larger grave and 
its wealth in grave goods cannot be excluded, 
and it can actually refer to the high social rank 
of the deceased (e.g. Grave 12 of Bodrogzsa- 
dány,” Graves 100, 101 and 164 of Aszód Papi 
földek"). 

F. Horváth recorded traces of funerary struc- 
tures at Late Neolithic sites on the Great Hun- 
garian Plain; in Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókény- 
domb and -Gorzsa. However, the detailed de- 
scription of their grave goods was not published. 
According to the accessible data one of them 
was the grave of a child with two vessels, the 
other one was an adult burial without any grave 


6% BÁNFFY 2008, 164. 

694 KAricz 1985a, 23, 33. 

55 HORVÁTH 1992. 

99 See Pages 147-151; Raczky 1987, 70. 


goods.*” On the sole basis of the brief publica- 
tion, and without the thorough knowledge of 
the context, these data are very difficult to in- 
terpret. It is clear to see that it is a phenomenon 
or practice just as rare as cremation; however, 
its interpretation is a future task. 


4.19.3.3. TRACES OF HORIZONTAL SOCIAL 
DIFFERENCES ON GRAVE OFFERING PRACTICES 


I have found one single site in the studied region 
by which the suspicion can arise that grave 
goods reflect traces of horizontal social differ- 
ences, or possibly specialized craft activities: it 
is Öcsöd-Kováshalom." Grave groups connect- 
ing to buildings clustered spatially at this site 
according to grave goods too: individuals buried 
with chipped stone tools and bone artefacts 
were found in different parts of the excavated 
area. Consequently, if one supposes that indi- 
viduals buried beside/in front of houses were 
residents of these houses, onetime households 
could also be specialized to certain craft acti- 
vities. This would indicate social differences 
and division of labour between household units. 


Similar phenomena can be supposed in the case 
698 


LA 


of the grave groups of Zengóvárkony. 


4.19.3.4. TRACES OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY ON 
COSTUME ELEMENTS AND GRAVE GOODS 
(PRESTIGE AND STATUS GOODS) 


On the basis of the criteria established previ- 
ously, Spondylus and copper ornaments and red 
deer canines can be considered prestige goods 
in the Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic, while 
wild boar tusk pendants, wild boar mandibles, 
maceheads and possibly certain stone axes were 
status goods indicating leading positions. 
By the time of the Late Neolithic, Spondylus 
ornaments primarily became costume elements 
of a group of women and children. Due to the 


67 The specialized activities of certain households were also supposed in the case of some contemporary settlements 
in Serbia and Bosnia (e.g. Selevac: TRINGHAM-KRsrié 1990; Opovo: KAISER-VOYTEK 1983; TRINGHAM ET AL. 1992; Okoliste: 


MULLER ET AL. 2011). 
68 See Pages 187-198. 
6° [n detail see Pages 31-35 and 199-233; Stot 2004. 
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Fig. 180. Occurrence of stone beads in the graves — 4. Szegvár-Tüzkóves, 5. Vésztó-Mágor, 
7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 10. Kiskóre-Gát, II. Ócsód-Kováshalom, 12. Tápé-Lebó, 
13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 14. Coka /Csóka/-Kremenyák, 15. Aszód Papi földek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


limited accessibility of raw material, these orna- Spondylus beads, when “imitations” can only be 
ments were suitable for expressing and ma- found among hundreds or dozens of beads after 
nipulating social inequality. It also expresses taking a closer look. Furthermore, it can be ob- 
the onetime value of this hardly accessible raw served that stone beads completely replaced 
material that they were found together with Spondylus beads at several sites (e.g. Vésztó-Má- 
limestone/marble beads as “imitations” ina gor,” SzegvárTúzkóves””) (Figs 180-181). This is 
various number in Late Neolithic graves on the especially true in the case of sites on the South- 
Great Hungarian Plain. ern Great Hungarian Plain, where the number 
The occurrence and proportion of limestone/ of Spondylus beads is significantly below the 
marble beads was highly variable by sites. Ir wealth in Spondylus in Northeastern Hungarian 
respectively of age and gender, they were placed or Transdanubian regions.” 
in graves in different number from one or two The differentiation of Spondylus and limestone 
pieces to hundreds of pieces. Nevertheless, 1 raw materials is quite difficult, especially in the 
could not find any correlation between the case of small beads, thus in the future raw ma- 
number or proportion of *imitations" and the — terial testing and malacological examinations 
age or gender of the deceased; thus it probably would be necessary in order to determine the 
reflects the opportunities oftheindividualand ^ proportion of the two raw materials more ex- 
its tighter social environment. Stone beads not actly. 
only formed necklaces or multiple belts on their The occurrence of red deer canines is concen- 
own but often together with Spondylus beads. In trated in the Northeastern Hungarian region 
these cases they can be certainly considered ` (Fig 182); dozens came to light from the graves 
copies and more easily available “imitations” of of Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer and Polgár- 


7? Tn detail see Pages 19910. 

71 HEGEDŰS 1977, 54-144. 

7? KOREK 1973, 295, 297-298, 300, 305. 
70 See Pages 132, 153 and 164. 
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Fig. 181. Occurrence of Spondylus ornaments in the graves — 1. Békés-Povád, 2. Berettyóújfalu-Herpály, 
4. Szegvár-Iüzkóves, 7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 9. Kenézló-Szérúskert, 10. Kiskóre-Gát, 
11. Ócsód-Kováshalom, 12. Tápé-Lebó, 13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 14. Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák, 
15. Aszód-Papi fóldek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


Fig. 182. Occurrence of red deer canines in the graves — 4. Szegvár-Tüzkóves, 
7. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer, 8. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, 10. Kiskóre-Gát, 
13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 15. Aszód-Papi fóldek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 
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Fig. 183. Occurrence of wild boar tusk pendants 


and/or wild boar mandible in the graves — 


2. Berettyóújfalu-Herpály, 4. Szegvár-Tűzköves, 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 
16. Polgár-Csőszhalom, 35. Karancsság 


Csőszhalom, and even copies and imitations 
made of bone and antler were found among the 
grave goods of the latter site.”* Detailed archaeo- 
zoological analyses were only performed on the 
red deer canines of the Polgár-Csószhalom 
graves, which proved that original canines had 
been placed only in two adult men's graves (5 
and 3 pieces), while more pieces were found 
more frequently in women's graves (altogether 
42 pieces in seven graves). It was also in women's 
graves where imitations made of bone and ant- 
ler occurred in a greater number." Apart from 
this area they were found only in a very narrow 
region and in a small number on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain (in Szegvár-Tüzkóves,?* 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb"* and Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Gorzsa”*). However, in the ab- 
sence of anthropological data the correlation 
between the age or gender and the placement 
of red deer canines in graves could not be de- 


termined. Theirimitations are either not known 
from this area. Red deer canines probably re- 
ceived a minor role in this region, since — ex- 
cept for Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb — 
only one per graves came to light here, and from 
graves containing just a few grave goods. These 
artefacts possibly arrived to the sites of the 
Southern Great Hungarian Plain through inter- 
actions maintained with Upper Tisza region 
settlements, probably as gifts. Therefore it is a 
question whether these artefacts held the same 
symbolic meaning in this region as at more 
northern sites or not.” 

Similarly to red deer canines, wild boar tusk 
pendants and/or mandibles are also character- 
istics of the northeastern region, while only one 
grave at the flat settlement of Berettyóújfalu- 
Herpály and one grave of Szegvár-Iüzkóves 
contained one piece per graves on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain (Fig 183)? This grave of 


™ See Page 128; CHOYKE 1997; CHOYKE 2001; BÁNFFY 2007; BÁNFFY 2008; CHOYKE 2008. 
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Fig. 184. Occurrence of copper find in the graves — 2. Berettyóújfalu-Herpály, 4. Szegvár-Tűzköves, 
12. TápéLebó, 13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 15. Aszód-Papi földek, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


Szegvár-Iüzkóves did not contain any other 
grave goods apart from the wild boar mandible, 
while there is no such detailed information on 
the grave of Herpály. All these data suggest that 
in the region of the Southern Great Hungarian 
Plain the role of expressing and manipulating 
social inequality was not played by these arte- 
fact types connecting to wild animals. This can 
be probably explained by the cultural connec- 
tions and traditions of the region, since there 
are no such significant differences between the 
ecological conditions of the two regions that 
would explain this difference. This is also sup- 
ported by the fact that although wild boars and 
red deer can be found in the animal bone mate- 
rial of the tells on the Southern Great Hungarian 
Plain — similarly to e.g. Polgár-Csószhalom”" 
— red deer canines or wild boar tusks cannot 
be revealed in any of the graves. 

The question of multiple bone rings as status 
symbols has to be shortly mentioned here. Only 


7! Vörös 2005, PL 8. 
7? VAJDA 1955. 


Lajos Vajda dealt with the question of this type 
of artefact in detail, and he supposed that these 
artefacts were status symbols, since those who 
had worn such a ring had not been able to 
work." This theory was widely accepted by 
other archaeologists, and no one has studied 
this artefact type since then. Multiple bone 
rings were in use only within a very narrow 
geographical region and chronological frame- 
work (Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák, Hódmezóvásár- 
hely-Kókénydomb). Although these bone rings 
were found in graves in Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák 
and Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, on the 
fingers of the deceased, just as in the hoard of 
Coka/Csóka/ they are known from materials of 
settlements as production wastes or semi-fin- 
ished products in a much greater amount." P The 
raw material of these artefacts was easily avail- 
able, which also indicates that they did not ful- 
fil such a special role. I did not find any correla- 
tion between the wealth of graves and the 


75 BANNER 1930a, Fig. 3; BANNER 1960, PL. 45; RAczkv 1994, 163, Fig. 1, Fig. 4.9. 
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occurrence of this artefact type. Taking all into 
account I do not believe that the idea of the sta- 
tus indicator role of multiple bone rings is well- 
founded, however, determining the function of 
this item surely needs further archaeozoologi- 
cal, and use wear analyses. 

In the case of graves on the Southern Great 
Hungarian Plain polished stone tools (or their 
certain types) could be status goods that sym- 
bolized the leading position of certain adult 
men. Although roughly carved (or maybe semi- 
finished?) macehead was only in one grave in 
Békés-Povád, shoe-last adzes or shaft-hole axes 
were a group of adult men’s exclusive or char- 
acteristic grave goods at several sites (Hédme- 
zóvásárhely-Kókénydomb,"* Tapé-Lebé,’”” Szeg- 
vár-Tüzkóves,6 Vésztó-Mágor,'" Békés-Povád," 
Ocsód-Kováshalom””). It seems that polished 
stone tools represented a greater value in this 
region far from stone raw material sources than 
in Transdanubia or the Northeastern Hungar- 
ian region. It also indicates the significance and 
role of shoe-last adzes and shaft-hole axes that 
these artefacts only occurred in one or two 
graves at all sites; except for Vésztó-Mágor, where 
altogether six graves (one of them a woman's 


grave) contained polished stone tools, among 
which two were the above mentioned artefact 
types.” In addition, a miniature variant paint- 
ed with ochre was found in one of the graves of 
Ocs6d-Kovashalom.”! 

The occurrence of copper ornaments reflects 
an opposite distribution of Spondylus ornaments, 
red deer canines, and wild boar mandibles: they 
were primarily found in graves of sites on the 
Southern Great Hungarian Plain, although — 
except for Tápé-Lebó — only in a small number 
(e.g. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa,"" SzegvárTúz- 
köves,” Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály^) (Fig 184). In 
the absence of anthropological data, however, 
these grave goods can also be evaluated only 
limitedly. The appearance of copper has chron- 
ological reasons too: during this period it be- 
came more and more frequent, and gradually 
took over the role of Spondylus. Thus the region- 
al differences can probably be explained partly 
by closer connections with copper raw mate- 
rial sources, and partly by the different fields of 
application of copper, since it was found in a 
greater amount in the settlement features and 
layers of Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály^* and Polgár- 
Csószhalom alike.’ 


4.20. A comparative study of the Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic 
burials and the graves of Polgár-Csószhalom 


The burials excavated in Polgár-Csószhalom 
can be divided basically into two main groups; 
the graves found on the tell and at the flat set- 
tlement differ from each other in several fea- 
tures. Polgár-Csószhalom is the only Late Neo- 
lithic settlement in Hungary where large-scale 
excavations were both carried out on the tell 
and the adjacent flat settlement." After exam- 
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ining the characteristics of graves from the 
Great Hungarian Plain and Csószhalom, numer- 
ous similarities can be discovered between 
them, therefore they are worth to be compared 
in details. 

In 1957 I. Bognár-Kutzián uncovered seven 
graves on the tell of Csószhalom, which can be 
linked with the lowermost occupation layer. On 


? GAZDAPUSZTAI 1963, 27, HorvATH 1987, 46, Fig. 38; HorvATH-PALucH 2005, cat. 154-156. 


$ Katicz-Raczxy 1984, 128-131; Katicz-Raczky 1987b, 124, Fig. 41. 


the basis of grave goods three of them could be 
adult men, three children graves, and one ceno- 
taph. Adult mens graves were especially rich 
in grave goods; all of them contained wild boar 
tusk pendants and/or wild boar mandibles. Two 
children's graves did not have any grave goods, 
while a necklace made of red deer canines and 
bone beads came to light from the third one.”° 
P. Raczky excavated further 14 graves which 
belonged to different layers of the tell. The ma- 
jority of them were children's graves, beside 
which some mens burials were also found.”! 
Apart from a grave that even contained a copper 
ring, they were surprisingly poor in grave goods 
compared to previous graves, or did not have 
any grave goods at all.’ 

By contrast, among the 123 burials excavated 
at the flat settlement 48 were females, 33 males, 
26 children, and 16 individuals sex was not de- 
finable, which compensates the absence of fe- 
males on the tell. The diversity of grave goods 
was also greater here.” 

Taking the data of the Polgár-Csószhalom 
graves and that of the analysed graves on the 
Great Hungarian Plain into consideration, it can 
be noticed that partly they are in accordance 
with each other, partly the graves of Polgár- 
Csószhalom point toward regions of the Lengyel 
complex. It seems that the predominance of 
men's and children's graves is a general charac- 
teristic of tells, while in the case of the other 
known flat and tell-like settlements a predom- 
inance of women or a nearly equal proportion 
of the two sexes can be observed (Fig. 175). On 
the basis of the little available information, we 
might also presume a similar spatial distribu- 
tion of graves at the tell and the flat settlement 
of Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály. Flat settlements þe- 
longed to several other tells on the Great Hun- 
garian Plain; at these sites, however, no exca- 
vations have taken place yet. Still, the dominance 


of men's graves at tells suggest that women's 
graves may be found at flat settlements in the 
case of these sites too. By all means, this as- 
sumption has to be supported by further exca- 
vations. 

The graves from the flat settlement of Polgár- 
Csószhalom connect to buildings,” and the 
same system can be observed at Ocsód-Kovás- 
halom”* and probably at Kiskóre-Gát/* too (Map 
34). On the contrary, the deceased were buried 
in the actually not inhabited parts of the settle- 
ment on tells, or under the buildings. In this 
regard the graves of the Polgár-Csószhalom tell 
mostly resemble to Berettyóújfalu-Herpály: a 
smaller grave group was revealed at the bottom 
of both tells, while children graves were prima- 
rily found in higher layers. 

The grave offering practices of Polgár-Csósz- 
halom rather point towards the West; towards 
the Lengyel complex. The wild boar tusk pen- 
dants, wild boar mandibles and maceheads of 
mens graves are characteristics of Lengyel com- 
plex burials. These artefacts do not occur in 
graves of the Great Hungarian Plain, or just very 
rarely. One-one grave per sites are known from 
the flat settlement of Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály 
and the tell of Szegvár-Tüzkóves which had 
wild boar tusks as grave goods."? Stone axe 
grave goods are rare in men's grave on the South- 
ern Great Hungarian Plain, while almost half 
of the men's graves contained polished stone 
axes in Polgár-Csószhalom, which is the most 
similar to Aszód-Papi fóldek and the graves of 
the Southeastern Transdanubian Lengyel com- 
plex, where they were in graves in different 
proportion by sites.“° The frequent occurrence 
of Spondylus ornaments and red deer canines — 
which can be listed among prestige goods — 
also involves the graves of Csószhalom into this 
circle. The most similar burials in costume ele- 
ments and grave goods can be found in Aszód- 


79 The documentation of the anthropological analysis cannot be found; it is possible that it had not been performed 


(BANFFY-BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 2007, 216). 
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Papi földek,” Csabdi-Télizóldes/? and Svodín.” 
At the same time, the rareness of vessels in 
graves is similar to the sítes on the Great Hun- 
garian Plain." 

The number ol graves excavated at other 
smaller sítes known in the Bodrog region (Ke- 
nézlő-Szérűskert,? Bodrogkeresztür-Kutya- 
sor,* Szerencs Taktafóldvár””) is so small that 
it is a question whether the characteristics ex- 
perienced here can be considered general or not. 
The graves of Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer can 
be associated with the burial customs observed 
in Polgár-Csószhalom more closely." The bur- 
ials revealed in Pit A/76 of Cicarovce are still 
considered unique. According to J. Vízdal these 
were graves of outstanding members of the 
onetime community, probably of shamans. 
Besides, further 11 graves (among them a double 
skull burial) had been placed in the row of Pit 
A/76, which formed a completely excavated 
cemetery on his opinion. The burial rite expe- 
rienced here differs from that observed in 
Eastern Hungary in several features, although 
on the strength of grave goods, ceramic styles, 
and the practice of positioning men on their 
right and women on their left sides, it is obvi- 
ously connected to this region." All graves 
contained vessels here, which is not typical of 
the graves on the Great Hungarian Plain at all, 


but rather of Transdanubian and Lengyel com- 
plex burials. Placing miniature vessels and 
figurines in graves is also quite unusual. At the 
same time, polished stone tools were exclu- 
sively found in graves of individuals on their 
right sides — probably men —, which is in ac- 
cordance with observations regarding the 
Great Hungarian Plain.” 

To conclude, the spatial distribution of the 
graves observed in Polgár-Csószhalom was 
probably also characteristic in the case of tells 
and the adjacent flat settlements on the Great 
Hungarian Plain, just as the absence or rareness 
of pottery grave goods. However, elements and 
frequency of costume and grave offerings rath- 
er link the graves of Csószhalom with the Len- 
gyel complex. A. Anders and Emese Gyóngyvér 
Nagy explained the high number of Maturus 
women at flat settlements with their privileged 
social role, which had authorized them to be 
buried in the immediate vicinity of the houses.” 
On the basis of the demographic composition 
and the number of graves of Polgár-Csószha- 
lom, apart from burials at the flat settlement, we 
also have to take graves into consideration that 
have no archaeologically visible traces, were bur- 
ied elsewhere, or possibly were destroyed comp- 
letely.?? This could not be different in the case 
of Great Hungarian Plain settlements either. 


4.21. A comparative study of Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic burials 
and Transdanubian graves of the Lengyel complex 


The characteristics of Eastern Hungarian Late 
Neolithic burials are worth to be compared 
with the Transdanubian graves of the period. 
The first reason is to see which elements of mor- 
tuary practices were parts of interregional tra- 
ditions that possibly reached back to the distant 


™ See Pages 108-112. 
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past; the symbolic meaning of which could be 
understood clearly by remote communities, and 
which can be considered new and unique char- 
acteristics of a narrow region or certain sites. 
Secondly, to understand to what degree social 
conclusions — that can be drawn by analysing 


7? See Pages 129-130. It is not clear from the description of J. Vízdal whether anthropological analyses were carried 
out or not, or this was just determined by the positioning of the deceased. 
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burials of certain sites — are identical or dif 
ferent by sites or regions. As it could be seen in 
the previous chapter, Late Neolithic burial cus- 
toms of the Northeastern Hungarian region are 
closely linked with the Transdanubian Lengyel 
complex through Aszód-Papi fóldek. In what 
follows this will be studied in a more detailed 
way, as well as the connections of the Great 
Hungarian Plain with Transdanubia. 

The regional division of Late Neolithic burials 
in Transdanubia has been known for long. In 
Eastern Transdanubia large grave groups come 
to light at settlements, while hardly any burials 
are known from the central and the western part 
of Transdanubia,” which are all unique phe- 
nomena, thus based on them no conclusions can 
be drawn concerning the structure of society. 
On the contrary, in the case of cemeteries with 
large number of graves excavated in Eastern 
Transdanubia — especially in Southeastern 
Transdanubia and Aszód-Papi fóldek —, the 
possibility arises that they form a representative 
segment of the onetime society; especially if the 
destruction of infant graves is taken into ac- 
count, and the fact that a significant part of the 
onetime graves was completely destroyed. 

The analysis of the majority (658 graves) of 
the Late Neolithic Lengyel burials of South- 
eastern Transdanubia has been carried out by 
I. Zalai-Gaal,™ with which my results are great- 
ly comparable. Naturally, for the comparison I 
also take burials into consideration that have 
been found and published since then (Veszprém- 
Jutasi út,” Gyóre”*) however, the more than 
2000 graves excavated in Alsónyék-Bátaszék 
during the last years can significantly modify 
and broaden the image that can be outlined 
now. By now only short, summarizing studies 
were published on this site, which do not allow 
a detailed analysis yet.” 


4.21.1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
4.21.1.1. BURIAL RITES 


The great majority of Transdanubian Lengyel 
burials were crouched inhumations. Both forms 
of the rite of cremation (inurned and scattered 
cremations) appeared in this region at the be- 
ginning of the period, although it counts as rar- 
ity here too. Cremated burials only came to light 
from Szentgál-Fúzi kút" and Györe"? (nine 
graves). At the latter site inurned and scatte- 
red cremations appeared alike, which can be 
contemporary with the graves of Aszód-Papi 
fóldek on the basis of grave pottery typology. 
The cremation burials of Gyóre resemble to the 
ones excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek in several 
other characteristics. The clear spatial grouping 
of cremation burials was also observable here; 
however, in contrast with Aszód-Papi fóldek 
these graves were particularly rich in vessels, 
while they were very poor in every other grave 
goods.“ Only a strongly damaged cremation 
was found in Szentgál-Füzi kút, which can be 
dated to the end of the period, in contrast with 
the other cremations." 

The rite of cremation already appeared dis- 
persedly in Palaeolithic and appeared in sev- 
eral European regions until the time of the Late 
Neolithic. Although the practice of cremation 
is also known from the Southeastern European 
and Greek Neolithic (e.g. Vinca,"? Souphli Ma- 
gula, Plateia Magula Zarkou, Dimini, Prosym- 
na), it is questionable for the time being wheth- 
er there was a relation between the two regions 
in this regard or not.” 

Although the rite of cremation is frequent in 
the western region of the Linearband culture, 
and it appears in biritual cemeteries, it usually 
falls short of burials even here."? Almost half 


73 Karicz 1985a, 21. Recently: three graves from Szólád-Kisaszó (OsztAs ET AL. 2004, 61). The only known Lengyel 
complex grave group of Austria was found in the site of Friebritz-Süd (NEUGEBAUER-MARESCH ET AL. 2001). 
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of the burials of the Stichband Pottery culture 
were cremations, and it was also a widely 
spread mortuary practice in the Róssen cul- 
ture. Both types of cremations also occurred 
in the area of the Moravian Painted Pottery 
culture (e.g. Jaroměřice, Vedrovice, Vyrovice),”” 
in Austria and Burgenland." One of the closest 
analogies to the Late Neolithic cremations in 
the Carpathian Basin is a burial excavated in 
Luzianky in Slovakia, which can be dated to 
the Protolengyel period." 

In the case of the common occurrence of the 
rite of inhumation and cremation the question 
arises, what kind of social differences can be 
suspected in the background? Due to the pov- 
erty of grave goods observed in cremations at 
several sites, this has been already explained 
by social inequality or the coexistence of two 
different “ethnic groups”. Similarly to Aszód- 
Papi fóldek, cremation could not be connected 
to a gender or age group at Central and Western 
European, neither at Greek sites. 


4.2].1.2. ORIENTATION OF THE GRAVES 


Similarly to the Great Hungarian Plain, E-W 
orientation is the most common (and NE-SW 
is the second most frequent) in the cemeteries 
of Zengóvárkony, Lengyel 2,” and Alsónyék- 
Bátaszék.”” By contrast, W-E orientation dom- 
inated in Mórágy-Tüzkódomb and Svodin,™ 
while S-N was the most frequent in the ceme- 
teries of Lengyel 1” and Friebritz/*. Hence it 
not only varies in Southeastern Transdanubia 


766 7 ÁPOTOCKÁ 1986, 623-649; ZAPOTOCKA 1998, 128. 
767 KOSTURIK 1973, 25. 
768 RUTTKAY 1985, 20; ZALALGAÁL 2001b, 40. 


by sites but within the regions of present-day 
Slovakia and Lower Austria; no such regional 
practice can be observed as the one on the Great 
Hungarian Plain. Contrary to Aszód-Papi fól- 
dek, I could not find a site here with grave ori- 
entation relating to age and gender. It is worth 
noting, however, that in the absence of anthro- 
pological data I. Zalai-Gaál could not always 
examine the correlation between the orientation 
of the grave and the gender of the deceased. 


4.21.1.3. POSITIONING OF THE CORPSE 


It is typical of the Lengyel burials in Transdanu- 
bia that at certain sites the majority of the de- 
ceased were placed on their right (e.g. Svodin’”, 
Friebritz-Süd,"* Mórágy-Túzkódomb, Lengyel 
177 Aszód Papi fóldek/*?) or left sides (e.g. Lu- 
Zianky,™ Zengóvárkony, Villánykóvesd,*? Alsó- 
nyék Bataszék™®), irrespective of age and gender. 
The same applies to Aszód-Papi fóldek. The cor- 
relation between the gender and right/left-side 
positioning of the deceased documented at the 
other sites on the Great Hungarian Plain could 
not be noticed any where in this region. 


4.21.1.4. GRAVES WITHOUT GRAVE GOODS 


Graves without grave goods are much less fre- 
quent in Transdanubian Lengyel *cemeteries" 
than in Eastern Hungary (e.g. in numerous 
groups of Zengóvárkony they do not occur at 
all). In Southern Transdanubian sites 3.5-23% 
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of the graves did not contain any grave goods. 
Aszód-Papi földek — where the proportion of 
burials without grave goods is 24.190 — fits into 
this picture." The frequency of graves without 
grave goods by age and gender at Southeastern 
Transdanubian sites is identical with that of 
Aszód-Papi fóldek: most often children's, most 
rarely men's graves did not contain grave goods. 
The same is true for the burials of Svodín./* 

By contrast, the amount of graves without 
grave goods can even reach 67.6% on the Great 
Hungarian Plain (Szegvár Túzkoves).** The fre- 
quency of burials without grave goods is close- 
ly related to tells in this region. 


4.21.1.5. POTTERY 


Comparing Eastern Hungarian graves with 
Transdanubian Lengyel burials indicates that 
the frequency of pottery grave goods is basi- 
cally different. While vessels rarely occur on 
the Great Hungarian Plain, they are the most 
common grave goods in Transdanubia. 86.4% of 
the burials examined by I. Zalai-Gaál contained 
vessels as grave goods. In this regard Aszód-Pa- 
pi földek is also more similar to Transdanubian 
graves, although Southeastern Transdanubian 
Lengyel graves were even richer in pottery grave 
goods (max. 21 vessels in one grave) than the 
burials of Aszód Papi földek.” The number of 
vessels placed in graves here must be related to 
their chronological positions, since the high 
number of vessels is a characteristic of the ear- 
ly Lengyel graves. This is supported by graves 
uncovered in Lužianky (Protolengyel phase) 
and Friebritz.^? At the same time Aszód-Papi 
fóldek differs from this and rather resembles 
to Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, since although the site 
can be dated to the early phase, vessels usually 
occur here in a smaller number. The most vessels 
came to light from adult women's and Infans II 
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(probably girls) graves in Mórágy-Tüzkódomb 
too."9 

The formal differences of pottery grave goods 
from the Great Hungarian Plain and Trans- 
danubia are also remarkable. While the form of 
the vessels was indistinctive on the Great Hun- 
garian Plain, in Southeastern Transdanubia 
pedestalled bowls were most frequently and 
cups were second most frequently placed in 
graves. Aszód-Papi földek differs from that, 
since cups were the most frequent and pedes- 
talled bowls were particularly rare here. The 
combination of vessels was especially diverse, 
among which pedestalled bowls and cups were 
combined most often (although even this pro- 
portion was just 20%).”! The diversity of com- 
binations is characteristic of Aszód-Papi fóldek 
too.’ 


4.21.1.6. GRINDING STONES 


Grinding stones are very rare grave goods even 
in the Transdanubian Lengyel graves. The age 
and sex of the deceased is only known in a 
few cases, however, the known cases suggest 
that they occurred in male as well as children’s 
graves. Their occurrence is intensely concen- 
trated in Grave Group 6c of Zengóvárkony. In 
several cases traces of red paint could be ob- 
served on grinding stones.” The grave goods of 
Aszód and the Great Hungarian Plain are in 
accordance with this picture. 


4.21.1.7. CHIPPED STONE TOOLS 


Chipped stone tools came to light from Trans- 
danubian graves irrespective of age or gender. 
The phenomenon observed in Ocs6d-Kovasha- 
lom" that graves with chipped stone tools and 
cores were clearly concentrated on a certain 
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part of the excavated area could also be ob- 
served in the case of Grave Group 2b of Zengő- 
várkony."? 

The proportion of graves with chipped stone 
tools was very varying both in Transdanubia 
and on the Great Hungarian Plain; e.g. in Vész 
tó-Mágor, some grave groups of Zengóvár- 
kony and Pécsvárad chipped stone tools did not 
occur in any of the graves. However, their pro- 
portion reached even 60% in Lengyel, and 40% 
in Mórágy-Túzkódomb. A greater number of 
chipped stone tools occurred more frequently 
in women's and Infans II (probably girls) graves 
compared to men's graves in Mórágy-Tüzkó- 
domb, however, most of the chipped stone tools 
came to light from men's graves.” 

The presence of these kinds of artefacts in 
graves either does not reveal any correlation 
with the number or variability of the other grave 
goods. In numerous cases they were the only 
grave goods; however, it can be observed that 
they occurred more often in particularly wealthy 
graves containing diverse grave goods, prestige 
and/or status goods. 


4.21.1.8. FLAT AXES, CHISELS 


Similarly to Aszód-Papi földek and sites on the 
Great Hungarian Plain these artefacts were 
placed in graves irrespective of age or gender. 
All the same, their proportion greatly varies by 
sites. Their proportion is very high in Méragy- 
Túzkódomb, and they are completely absent 
from a few grave groups in Zengóvárkony, while 
in Lengyel they reach 30%. In I. Zalai-Gaál's 
opinion the reason for this is that communities 
where this artefact type is absent, no work was 
carried out which demanded them." There was 
no correlation between the placement of flat 
axes and chisels in graves and the wealth of 
burials in other grave goods. Further use wear 
analyses would be necessary in order to study 
the more exact practical function of these arte- 
fact types. 
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4.21.1.9. BONE TOOLS 


Bone tools can be considered rare grave goods 
even in Transdanubia, however, they were 
placed in graves regardless of age or gender. 
Their number greatly varied at Transdanubian 
Lengyel sites. They only occurred in a few graves 
in certain groups of Zengóvárkony, while Grave 
Group 2b strikingly rich in chipped stone tools 
also contained quite many bone tools.” 

Similarly to Ocs6d-Kovashalom, they usu- 
ally occur without other tools in these groups 
of Zengóvárkony, while in Group 2b graves rich 
in bone and chipped stone tools were exactly 
the same.”” Similarly, the spatial clustering of 
graves with bone tools can be observed in 
Groups 9 and Ha, while no such system was 
present in Villánykóvesd or Mórágy-Túzkó- 
domb.*% 


4.2.2. TRACES OF SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 
4.21.2.1. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA, DEMOGRAPHY 


In the case of the anthropological material of 
Transdanubian Lengyel cemeteries similar 
problems arise to the material of the Late Neo- 
lithic graves on the Great Hungarian Plain. 
Skeletons from old excavations were not al- 
ways preserved. Only Mórágy-Tüzkódomb*" 
and CsabdiTélizóldes*” are completely proc- 
essed anthropologically among sites with great- 
er number of graves, although the archaeological 
processing of the latter site has not been carried 
out yet.The anthropological material originat- 
ing from the other sites was selected on multiple 
ways, thus the demographic composition of 
the graves excavated in Transdanubian Lengyel 
sites can only be interpreted very limitedly. 
Firstly, because they were probably selected on 
the course of the funeral, secondly, they were 
found during the excavation accidentally, and 
thirdly, because probably only skeletons in good 
condition were preserved. 


The demographic composítion of the anthro- 
pologically completely processed sítes Mórágy- 
Tűzkődomb"" and CsabdiTélizóldes*” is very 
similar to the material of Aszód Papi földek". 
Women at both sites are in majority, and chil- 
dren represent a proportion around 3096. The 
proportion of children's burials is the same in 
Svodín.*” As a conclusion, the higher proportion 
of women can be possibly explained by cul- 
tural reasons. In the case of these cemeteries it 
is conceivable that the entire community was 
buried to the same place at one time. 

Graves found in the central and western re- 
gions of Transdanubia and Lower Austria are 
basically different from this. On the one hand, 
it is only one or a few graves by sites, which can 
be doubtlessly considered a unique phenome- 
non, thus they are not suitable for social archae- 
ological analyses. In this region the deceased 
were either buried outside of the settlements, 
into formal cemeteries (which are yet unknown), 
or the majority of community members were 
buried according to a rite that did not leave ar- 
chaeologically visible traces behind. For the 
present only one grave group is known in this 
region, in Friebritz-Süd, the demographic com- 
position of which significantly differs from that 
in Eastern Transdanubia. The grave of four In- 
fans L, one Infans II, four Adultus, one Maturus and 
one Adultus-Maturus individual came to light 
here; among the adults four male and a female 
could be determined.** From a demographic 
aspect this cannot be considered the represent- 
ative sample of a stable population regarding 
neither age, nor gender. 


4.21.2.2. FUNERARY STRUCTURES 


Traces of funerary structure with postholes 
could be only observed so far in Alsényék Bata- 
szék among the Transdanubian Lengyel graves. 
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I. Zalai-Gaál regarded them graves of high- 
ranked individuals (both men and women), since 
these graves were especially rich in grave goods 
and costume elements alike.*% These structures 
with postholes can be compared to the funerary 
structures found in Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókény- 
domb and -Gorzsa.*? Nevertheless, it seems on 
the basis of preliminary reports that these were 
larger, and more robust structures compared to 
them. It is asignificant difference that the graves 
with funerary stuctures on the Great Hungar- 
ian Plain were not rich in grave goods. 


4.21.2.3. STATUS GOODS 


As [have already mentioned above, the vast ma- 
jority of Transdanubian Lengyel graves con- 
tained grave goods, similarly to Aszód-Papi 
foldek. However, it could be observed both in 
Transdanubia and Aszód-Papi földek that the 
most graves without grave goods were among 
children's graves, while the least of them were 
among adult men’s graves." 

Wild boar tusk pendant and mandible, shaft- 
hole axe and macehead grave goods were exclu- 
sively found in adult men's graves both in 
Eastern Hungary and Transdanubia; these could 
be status goods." 

Inthe case of shaft-hole axes placed in Trans- 
danubian Lengyel graves there are great dif- 
ferences in their number by sites. Only one 
occurred in a certain grave group in Mórágy- 
Túzkódomb, and they were completely absent 
from several groups of Zengóvárkony, while in 
other groups their proportion reached 30-4090.** 
Compared to Transdanubia and Aszód-Papi 
fóldek this type of grave good is very rare on the 
Great Hungarian Plain; we can only find one or 
two pieces by sites.* It seems that the role of 
this artefact type in the mortuary practice and 
in expressing social differences varied by sites. 
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Shaft-hole axes probably fulfilled practical func- 
tions too, and this could also influence their 
placement in graves. 

Except for Grave 16 of Villánykóvesd — an 
Infans I grave (with a soft rock macehead) — all 
polished maceheads were found in adult mens 
graves both in Transdanubia and the Great 
Hungarian Plain. They were particularly rare in 
the latter region. The role of this artefact type 
as symbol of power is the most widely accepted. 
In the majority of cases they came to light from 
graves particularly rich in other grave goods too, 
and they were often made of such rare or soft raw 
materials that made them completely inappropri- 
ate for practical use (e.g. rock-crystal in Mórágy- 
Túzkódomb*” and soft, chalky, water-soluble 
material in Csabdi-Télizóldes?? and Svodín?"). 

Wild boar tusk pendants were found in 396 
of the Southeastern Transdanubian graves (20 
graves) investigated by I. Zalai-Gaál. Eight gath- 
ered in the southern part of Grave Group 6c of 
Zengóvárkony among the known graves, and 
five in Grave Group 9. Most of the graves con- 
taining wild boar tusk pendant can be found in 
Zengóvárkony, apart from the one in Villánykó- 
vesd and one in Lengyel. They were located 
around the pelvis in pairs in the majority of 
known cases.*? The age and gender of the de- 
ceased. was only known in five cases of the 
Southeastern Transdanubian graves with wild 
boar tusk pendants. Children were buried in 
two graves of Zengóvárkony*” (Graves 59 and 
236), and adult men in the others; and the same 
is true for the sites of Svodín?? and Friebritz- 
Süd."! The graves recently excavated in Alsó- 
nyék-Bátaszék significantly increase the number 
of graves??? with wild boar tusk grave goods. It 
is an important difference that — in contrast 
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with other sites — the pendants were always 
laid on the skull here.5? 

The custom of placing wild boar mandibles 
in graves is so highly concentrated in Transda- 
nubia which could not be observed in the case 
of any other artefact types or characteristics: all 
the six known cases came to light from the 
southern part of Grave Group 9 in Zengóvárkony. 
It is even more surprising (and did not occur 
anywhere else) that wild boar mandibles were 
laid in the place of the missing skulls in three 
graves. These graves were particularly wealthy 
in other grave goods too." 


4.2].2.4. PRESTIGE GOODS 


Spondylus ornaments were in 8.896 of the graves 
in Southeastern Transdanubia (in 58 graves). 
Their proportion within sites varies between 
4-13.396 (which covers 1-12 burials) although 
there are sites where they did not occur at all. 
The reason for that can partly be the degree to 
which the sites were excavated, and partly the 
relative chronological position of the graves.5? 
Northern Lengyel graves (Csabdi Télizóldes,*2 
Aszód-Papi földek,” Svodín**) were much 
richer in Spondylus than graves in Southeastern 
Transdanubia.* 

The small disc-shaped and cylindrical beads 
were mostly worn as necklaces, or rarely as 
bracelets. Simple or multiple-row belts usually 
occurred only in one grave by grave groups, al- 
though in Grave Group Bl of Mórágy Túzkódomb 
they were in two graves. Spondylus beads could 
be often found together with Dentalium beads.** 
Spondylus bracelets are even rarer grave goods; 
they are only known from nine graves. Most of 
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them were found in the Grave Group Bl of Mór- 
ágy Túzkódomb; in five graves. Exclusively Infans 
II children (probably girls) worn them here." 
The burials excavated in Alsónyék-Bátaszék 
slightly modify this picture, since Spondylus or- 
naments were placed in graves there in a parti- 
cularly great number. Two Spondylus pendants 
were found in two graves which had been ear- 
lier unknown in this period in this region, and 
even some vessels with Spondylus bead decora- 
tion were revealed, which either had not been 
known before.*” 

The malacological analysis of shell ornaments 
found at Southeastern Transdanubian Lengyel 
sites was carried out by P. Súmegi, who found 
specimens made of fossil Ostrea and Dentalium 
among the ornaments, as well as some Glycymeris 
pendants.** This clearly implies that Spondylus 
ornaments were copied of raw materials avail 
able in the vicinity of the Mecsek Mountains. 
In the light of these fossil resources and the 
limestone beads from Aszód-Papi fóldek it is 
certain that further malacological examinations 
carried out at the material of other sites would 
be necessary for the more detailed analysis of 
the role and quantity of Spondylus.5** 

Limestone/marble beads are rare ornaments 
in Southeastern Transdanubian and Slovakian 
Lengyel graves; they were only found in three 
graves of Zengóvárkony as parts of necklaces or 
belts,% and in Grave 5/1956 of Luzianky.** 

The number of graves with copper grave goods 
is much more various by sites; it changes be- 
tween one grave and a ratio around 2096. (Len- 
gyel 20.4%, nine graves, Mórágy-Tüzkódomb 
BI 19.296, 16 graves). The most frequent copper 
ornaments in Transdanubia are necklaces or 
bracelets consisting of small, disc-shaped cop- 
per and/or malachite beads. The most malachite 
beads were found in Grave 88c in Grave Group 
9 of Zengóvárkony (86 pieces). Copper orna- 
ments can be revealed in the burials of men, 
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women, and children alike: they were in the 
graves of seven women, five men and ten chil- 
dren. Simple or spiral copper rings were much 
less frequent: they are known from altogether 
II graves, among which five were in Mórágy- 
Tüzkódomb. It also occurred in the case of chil- 
dren that two or three pieces were in one 
grave." Copper bracelets were only revealed in 
five graves, among which two are children's 
burials from Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, and three are 
children's graves from Zengóvárkony. According 
to observations made on the excavations they 
were usually worn on the upper arm, and it was 
found in the lower arm only in Grave 115 of Zen- 
góvárkony.** 

Graves with copper finds were clustered even 
spatially in Grave Group Bl of Mórágy-Túzkó- 
domb and Grave Groups 6d and 11 of Zengó- 
várkony, where they lay next or close to each 
other.** A particularly great number of copper 
ornaments were found in Alsónyél-Bátaszék.5^? 
There is, however, only sporadic data regarding 
copper use in northern Lengyel graves (as well 
as in Aszód-Papi fóldek). None of the graves 
contained copper items in Svodín, there was 
only a copper ring on a woman’s skull thrown 
in Pit 750/79. Viera Némejcová-Pavüková dated 
it to the younger phase of Lengyel I, which means 
that this item is younger than the finds of Lu- 
Zianky, Čičarovce, and Mórágy Túzkódomb.** 
It seems that there are, on the one hand chron- 
ological differences, and on the other hand re- 
gional differences in the occurrence of Late 
Neolithic copper ornaments (they become more 
and more frequent on the course of the pe- 
riod).** 

Only five graves contained pierced red deer 
canines as parts of necklaces, bracelets and belts 
in Southeastern Transdanubia (in mens and 
children's burials). They occurred with Spondy- 
lus beads in four graves, and one piece was on a 
necklace made of malachite beads in Grave 55 
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of aman in Mórágy-Túzkódomb.** In Alsónyék- 
Bátaszék they occurred in larger number than 
at any other known Southern Transdanubian 
Lengyel sítes. I did not find imitations made 
of bone or antler among the published speci- 
mens, neither were such items mentioned by I. 
Zalai-Gaál among the new finds of Alsónyék- 
Bátaszék. 


4.21.2.5. CHILDREN’S GRAVE GOODS 


Anthropomorphic and zoomorphic vessels, al- 
tars, or figurines are extremely rare in the graves 
of the Great Hungarian Plain and Transdanu- 
bia. In the case of Southeastern Transdanubian 
graves these only occurred in children's (Infans 
II, probably girls) and young women's burials. 
As I have earlier demonstrated, the same can be 
observed in Aszód Papi földek." It can only be 
supposed in the case of Grave 214 of Zengóvár- 
kony (with a bear-shaped vessel) that it was a 
man’s burial. These graves surpass all burials 
with their wealth and other characteristics." 
The burials of Svodín perfectly fit into this pic- 
ture with their anthropomorphic vessels; they 
were also children's graves.** Unfortunately, 
the anthropological data of the only grave 
(Grave 25 of Ócsód-Kováshalom) that contained 
a figurine (?) on the Great Hungarian Plain is 
unknown, thus the two regions cannot be com- 
pared in this respect. 


4.2.3. EVALUATION 


It can be seen on the basis of known and avail- 
able Late Neolithic graves in the Carpathian 
Basin that certain elements of the mortuary 
practices were influenced by several variables 
— just as it has been expected. 

Regional customs and traditions undoubt- 
edly prevailed in the selection of the burial 
place, which customs and traditions are limited 
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to this period, thus to a few hundred years. In 
the absence of uncovered burials nothing is 
known about general mortuary practices — 
which applied to the majority of the commu- 
nity — in the western and central regions of 
Transdanubia. Therefore we either have to con- 
sider cemeteries separated from settlements 
(yet unfound) here or mortuary practices which 
did not leave any archaeologically visible tra- 
ces. A few graves by sites or perhaps a smaller 
grave group of the region (see 11 individuals in 
Friebritz-Súd**) can be certainly considered as 
unique phenomena, and represent the members 
of the onetime community special in some re- 
spect, thus — based on them — we cannot draw 
conclusions regarding the entire community. 
The graves excavated in Eastern Transdanu- 
bian sites basically differ from this — South- 
eastern Transdanubia and from the northern 
regions (CsabdiTélizóldes,** Aszód- Papi föl 
dek"" and Svodín) can be also listed here — 
since cemeteries formed by smaller grave groups 
within the sites were revealed here.** Their de- 
mographic compositions are very similar to each 
other (women's proportion is higher than mens, 
while children's proportion is around 3090)? 
therefore this probably have cultural reasons. 
On the basis of the proportion of sexes and chil- 
dren it is probable that these grave groups in- 
cluded every member, or at least the vast major- 
ity of the onetime community, hence they can 
be considered demographically representative. 
Different types of spatial organizing princi- 
ples can be found in Eastern Hungary: only a 
group of the men and children were buried on 
tells, while burials at telldike or flat settlements 
represent a better-balanced demographic com- 
position. It becomes clear after taking the num- 
ber of excavated graves into account that a sig- 
nificant proportion of onetime graves were 
totally destroyed, or buried elsewhere and 
according to a different rite that left no archae- 
ologically visible traces behind. The joint ap- 
pearance of tells and flat settlements experi- 
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enced ín Polgár-Csőszhalom can be also as- 
sumed on the Southern Great Hungarian Plain 
on the basis of settlement archaeological data." 
The burials of these two settlement types close- 
ly related to each other have to be interpreted 
together, although in the absence of excavated 
flat and other small settlements on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain, this is the task of future 
researches. 

Based on the composition of grave groups and 
the choice of the burial place it seems that the 
location of the burial played an important role 
in expressing the sense of belonging and the 
group identity of the community in Eastern 
Transdanubia. Individuals who were regarded 
as members of the community were buried to 
the same place. By contrast, the attitude toward 
the ancestors must have been of greater impor- 
tance on the Great Hungarian Plain, and it could 
be the basis in maintaining lineage-based social 
inequality. 

Beside these general tendencies that covered 
greater regions, the degree of social differences 
and inequalities varied by sites; or at least their 
expression in certain elements of the burial 
rites. 

The age and gender of the deceased basically 
determined what kind of grave goods and orna- 
ments were placed in the grave, and what he/ 
she worn in his/her life. On the Great Hungarian 
Plain the gender of the deceased even influenced 
the direction of the body position, while no data 
showing this difference are known yet from 
Transdanubia. Nevertheless, it could be ob- 
served in Aszód-Papi földek that divergences 
from the general right side positioning occurred 
exclusively in the case of women." I could not 
find such correlations at Southeastern Trans- 
danubian sites, although this could be strong- 
ly influenced by the available anthropological 
data. Linking the conceptual pairs of right/left 
and man/woman probably evolved (but was not 
yet exclusive) in the Eastern Hungarian region 
during this period, and became a strict rule by 
the beginning of the Copper Age.*” It is not 
clear yet how the varying dominance of right or 
left side positioning within the Lengyel com- 
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plex can be explained. In this phenomenon we 
can find neither regional clustering, nor chron- 
ological differences. This can possibly be ex- 
plained by local traditions, some kind of hori- 
zontal social differences, or reasons connected 
to lineages. The situation is similar in the case 
of cremations. They could be primarily connect- 
ed to a small group of children in Aszód-Papi 
földek." Although this could not be proven in 
the case of other sites due to the lack of anthropo- 
logical determination, the spatial concentration 
of cremation burials can be observed every- 
where. 

Status goods could be always found among 
grave goods and costume elements typical ex- 
clusively of adult men or groups of adult men. 
These are wild boar mandibles, wild boar tusk 
pendants, shaft-hole axes, shoe-last adzes and 
maceheads.*” On a regional basis they are typ- 
ical of Transdanubian and Northeastern Hun- 
garian regions, while on the Southern Great 
Hungarian Plain they only occurred in a few 
cases, but they were never placed in a grave to- 
gether. On the one hand, shaft-hole adzes and, 
on the other hand, being buried on a tell could 
play a role in expressing status and leading po- 
sition on the southern part of the Great Hun- 
garian Plain. The fact that status goods charac- 
teristic of Transdanubia and the choice of bur- 
ial place characteristic of the Great Hungarian 
Plain occur together in Polgár-Csószhalom is a 
further proof for the encounter of two cultural 
regions, as it has been already pointed out by P. 
Raczky and his colleagues many times. 

Spondylus ornaments primarily formed parts 
of women's and children's (probably girls) cos- 
tume; bracelets were exclusively found in wom- 
en’s and children’s graves, except for two buri- 
als in the entire Late Neolithic of the Carpathian 
Basin. In connection with these two men's 
graves (Grave 53 of Aszód-Papi fóldek, Grave 36 
of Kiskóre-Gát*”) the possibility of interpreting 
them as third gender can arise, however, due to 
the limits of anthropological sex-determination 
it would be thoughtless to draw far-reaching 
conclusions from this. Spondylus beads also oc- 
curred in adult men's graves (especially in graves 
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containing status goods and/or burials rich in 
other grave goods too), although rarely and al- 
ways in small number. There are great differ- 
ences in the regional distribution of Spondylus 
ornaments, and especially in their quantities. 
They are quite rare on the Southern Great Hun- 
garian Plain, instead of them limestone/marble 
beads occurred more frequently. They are only 
known in a larger quantity from the graves of 
Transdanubia and northern regions. According 
to the results of malacological surveys having 
been carried out so far, there are beads made of 
fossil Ostrea and limestone among the beads that 
had been earlier universally considered recent 
Spondylus beads."9 Therefore the malacological 
examination of finds originating from other 
Neolithic sites would be also necessary in order 
to gain a better understanding on the onetime 
social role of Spondylus.**' On the other hand, 
these imitations made of locally available and 
closer raw material sources clearly indicate the 
onetime high value and prestige role of Spondylus 
ornaments. 

The question of red deer canines has to be 
mentioned here, since surprisingly, they also 
occur more often in women's and children's 
graves than in adult men's graves. In larger 
quantity they are mainly characteristic of north- 
ern, northeastern regions, while in graves exca- 
vated on the Southern Great Hungarian Plain 
and Southeastern Transdanubia they can be 
found in a much smaller number, and their imi- 
tations are either not known from these areas. 
The great number of imitations made of bone 
and antler in Polgár-Csószhalom clearly indi- 
cate the prestige role and social significance of 
this artefact type.** Based on the occurrence of 
red deer canines, wild boar tusk pendants and 
mandibles in burials, it seems that they played 
a much smaller role in expressing and manipu- 
lating social inequality on the Southern Great 
Hungarian Plain. The animal bone material of 
the sites on the Southern Great Hungarian Plain 
implies that this difference cannot be because 
the fact that people in this region did not hunt 
these animals." The lack and minor role of 


these symbols connecting to hunting can rath- 
er indicate the different social perception and 
significance of these animals and hunting. 

Beside Spondylus, another very significant 
prestige raw material of the period was cop- 
per. Over the course of the period copper orna- 
ments gradually became more and more fre- 
quent, while wearing Spondylus ornaments 
slowly declined alongside. Copper ornaments 
can be found in men's, women's and children's 
graves alike, and beside slighter chronological 
differences, there were regional differences in 
their distribution. They are typical of graves 
in the southeastern areas of Transdanubia; at 
northern Lengyel sites they either did not come 
to light at all or only a few small specimens were 
found. On the Great Hungarian Plain they also 
rather occurred in the graves of southern re- 
gions. At the same time, there are differences in 
the fields of use of copper in Eastern Hungary: 
while they are more often known from graves 
on the South, they were rather found in settle- 
ment features of tells in Berettyóújfalu-Her- 
pály" and Polgár-Csószhalom.*” This indicates 
the different usage of copper, but not the lack 
of availability. 

While analysing Lengyel graves I. Zalai-Gaál 
revealed a wide variety of the groups of grave 
offering practices and their combinations. In his 
opinion the grave goods of grinding stones, 
dogs, wild boar mandibles and figurines had 
outstanding symbolic significance, and they 
never occurred together in any of the graves. 
Pottery and animal bone grave goods were the 
most frequent within the Lengyel complex," 
which essentially differs from the grave offering 
practices of the Great Hungarian Plain, where 
placing vessels in burials was a curiosity and 
no regularity could be noticed. 

The spatial concentration of certain types of 
grave goods in graves (chipped stone tools, bone 
artefacts, wild boar mandibles) could be ob- 
served within some sites of both Transdanubia 
and the Great Hungarian Plain; in Ócsód-Ko- 
váshalom on the Great Hungarian Plain, and 
primarily in the case of Zengóvárkony in Trans- 
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danubia.** The concentration of chipped stone 
tools and bone tools probably indicates spe- 
cialization to activities once performed with 
these artefacts, which — considering the con- 
nection of the burials to houses — can imply 
the specialization of certain households to dif- 
ferent crafting activities within a community. 

On the other hand, the spatial concentration 
of wild boar mandibles and other prestige or 
status goods within a site, which can be observ- 
ed in Zengóvárkony*? and Svodin,*” can repre- 
sent the outstanding social position of a family, 
a lineage, or a smaller group organized on a dif 
ferent basis. In this system rich children's graves 
can be regarded as a mark of hereditary status. 
By contrast, the presence of rival families can 
be supposed at sites (e.g. Aszód-Papi földek) 
where these artefact types are spatially more 
dispersed (Map 229." 

Practices highlighting children's social sig- 
nificance can be found both in Transdanubia 
and the Great Hungarian Plain. Burying chil- 
drenon tells is rather characteristic of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, while a regional phenomenon 
characteristic of Transdanubia is the appearance 
of anthropomorphic, zoomorphic vessels, figu- 
rines and altars in children's graves. The occur- 
rence of prestige goods in children's graves can 
be observed in both regions. The appearance of 
prestige goods in children's graves is usually 
considered as a certain indicator of hereditary 
rank; however, it is not so obvious by far. We 
canoften see in ethnographic examples that men 
achieving high rank often communicate their 
prestige through the costume of their family 
members. If this is even coupled with the ap- 
pearance of status goods and spatial division, it 
can be more likely considered a sign of heredi- 
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tary social inequality. So far I know one child's 
grave from Villánykóvesd that contained status 
good; a macehead.*” It is possible at Lengyel sites 
where graves rich in prestige and/or status goods 
concentrate spatially that hereditary rank al- 
ready existed. At the same time children's spatial 
separation on the Great Hungarian Plain may 
also indicate that they had not yet been consid- 
ered members of the society, thus they had not 
been buried to the communal burial place. This 
explanation is not probable, since children's 
graves concentrated exactly on areas (on tells) 
that must have had central significance in the 
life of the onetime community from other as- 
pects too. Men's and children's graves on tells 
could rather play a role in expressing the sig- 
nificance of relations with ancestors and con- 
tinuity. This indeed also points in the direc- 
tion of social inequality becoming hereditary. 
Children's social significance is especially great 
intimes of rivalry for power and political or eco- 
nomic instability; their burials gain a particu- 
larly great emphasis during these periods.*^? 

On the basis of these, there must have been 
differences in the degree of social inequality 
between communities living in different settle- 
ments. Comparing regions of Transdanubia and 
the Great Hungarian Plain suggest that similar 
social processes took place in the two areas, 
although they were manifested in different 
forms. In terms of social questions it means a 
serious problem how and according to what a 
socially cohesive community or society can be 
delimited, and how the limits of group identity 
can be determined.** The common elements of 
mortuary practices certainly meant important 
basis for this, however, alone they are not suf 
ficient for such determinations. 


5. PRESTIGE AND STATUS GOODS 


Based on the criteria outlined before, in what 
follows I discuss prestige and status goods of 
the Late Neolithic — grouped by their raw ma- 
terials — within their wider cultural and chron- 


ological contexts. This may give us a better un- 
derstanding on their onetime social and sym- 
bolic value, as wellas the changing role of certain 
artefact types.” 


5.1. Shell ornaments (Spondylus, Glycymeris, Dentalium) 


The great majority of Eastern Hungarian Late 
Neolithic shell grave goods are constituted by 
the shell species of Spondylus, Glycymeris and Den- 
talium, therefore I disregard the discussion of 
other shell and snail species used for ornaments 
in the Carpathian Basin during the Neolithic. 
The significance and the use of Late Neolithic 
Spondylus ornaments can only be well under- 
stood within a broader temporal and spatial 
framework. Therefore, in what follows I give a 
brief overview of the use of this raw material 
from the Early Neolithic until the Copper Age. 
I primarily concentrate on its consumption in 
the Carpathian Basin, however, I also consider 
areas reaching from the Mediterranean sources 
to Central and Western Europe to what extent 
it is necessary for the interpretation. 

The use of the Glycymeris and Dentalium shells 
was much more limited in both time and space: 
to our present knowledge, Glycymeris was only 
used during the Late Neolithic. The use of 
Dentalium is also mainly limited to this period. 


5.1.1. SPONDYLUS GAEDEROPUS 


Spondylus gaederopus, or thorny oyster, is a bivalve 
mollusc preferring warm-water seas. Nowadays 
S. gaederopus species live in the Mediterranean 
— mainly in its eastern part, the Aegean and 
the Adriatic — and in the Pacific, cementing 


85 See Pages 31-35; SIKLÓSI 2004. 
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themselves to rocks or coral in a depth of 6 to 
30 m. Consequently, the purchasing of this raw 
material used for ornaments must have required 
serious skills and knowledge.** The width of a 
mature shell varies between 6 and 12 cm; how- 
ever, recent shells are usually smaller than ones 
known from prehistory. There are considerable 
differences in the shape and size of the lower 
and upper valves. The lower valve is oval or 
round, definitely thick, while the upper valve 
is round, thinner, thorny, and purple on its ex- 
ternal surface. These characteristics basically 
determined the shape and the size of the orna- 
ments made of them." 


5.1.1.1. EARLY NEOLITHIC 


The first Spondylus ornaments — exclusively 
bracelets — appeared sporadically in the Car- 
pathian Basin during the Early Neolithic (cca. 
6000-5500 cal BC)*% (e.g. Srbski Krstur,” Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Kopáncs-Zsoldos-tanya,* End- 
ród Site 119%). Although they were only found 
in a small number, ornaments made of Spondylus 
are known from this period from numerous sites 
of the Aegean and Balkan regions (e.g. Obre I, 
Anza, Lepenski Vir, Sesklo) (Fig. 185).5? At the 
same time, clay rings which researchers con- 
sider as copies of these bracelets also appeared 
in large quantities by this time.*% 
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Fig. 185. Early Neolithic Spondylus ornaments 


5.1.1.2. MIDDLE NEOLITHIC 


From the beginning of the Middle Neolithic 
(cca. 5500-5000 cal BC, e.g. Tiszalüc-Sarkad,*** 
Füzesabony-Gubaküt,*? Mezókóvesd-Mocso- 
lyas**°) the usage of Spondylus ornaments sud- 
denly dispersed in the Carpathian Basin. Dur- 
ing this period Spondylus ornaments reached 
even the area of present-day Poland, Germany 
and France (Fig 186).55 

Neolithic Spondylus finds of the Carpathian 
Basin and its vicinity have already been col- 
lected by a number of researchers, and their 
typology has also been developed." N. Kalicz 
and J. Szénászky described that two Spondylus 
horizons can be separated in the Neolithic 
Carpathian Basin, which not only show chron- 
ological but also typological differences." 
While the presence of large, but only a few ar- 
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tefacts is typical of Middle Neolithic graves, 
Late Neolithic graves contain numerous small 
Spondylus items. The most characteristic artefact 
types of the Middle Neolithic Spondylus horizon 
are pendants,% wide bracelets, V-perforated 
buckles and large beads, while during the Late 
Neolithic small disc-shaped beads and thin 
bracelets were worn. 

In our study written with Piroska Csengeri 
we compared Spondylus grave goods of Middle 
and Late Neolithic burials, and demonstrated 
that Spondylus artefact types of the Middle and 
Late Neolithic Carpathian Basin not only dif 
fered clearly from each other in typology but in 
size too.* We concluded that large cylindrical 
beads, large barrel or irregular-shaped beads, 
medium-sized cylindrical beads, medium-sized 
barrel or irregular-shaped beads, and medium- 
sized disc-shaped beads had dominated in the 
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Fig. 186. Middle Neolithic Spondylus ornaments 


Middle Neolithic. Medium-sized cylindrical, 
disc, or barrel-shaped beads appeared in Late 
Neolithic graves as well, but in a considerably 
smaller proportion. Large biconical beads and 
pendants made of a complete shell valve, wide 
bracelets, arched animal tooth-shaped pen- 
dants, and small plates made from broken brace- 
lets were also typical of the Middle Neolithic, 
but were found in smaller quantities.*? 
Artefact types of the Middle Neolithic have 
a specifically great raw material requirement, 
which — just as a result of their size — deter- 
mine the part of the shell of which they can be 
made of. In the case of pendants it can be often 
recognized by the shape of the artefact and the 
characteristics of the valves whether they were 
made of the lower or the upper valve. Examples 
of both can be found among these pendants. On 
the other hand, wide bracelets and large, thick 
beads must have been made of lower valves, 
since only their thickness reached the necessary 
size. Spondylus ornaments originating from the 
Middle Neolithic are primarily known from 
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graves and hoards, and less often from settle- 
ments (e.g. Battonya-Parazstanya).* Only a few 
artefacts were found in a few burials, which, 
however, required a great amount of raw mate- 
rial; while hoards yielded intact ornaments; e.g. 
Szekszárd Palánki-hegy.*** 


5.1.1.3. LATE NEOLITHIC 


Since the transition from the Middle to Late 
Neolithic, considerable changes can be observed 
in Spondylus usage. This meant changes in cloth- 
ing, “fashion” and technology alike. Most typical 
types of the Late Neolithic include small, flat, 
disc-shaped beads, V-perforated buttons, and 
thin bracelets. Thin bracelets were sometimes 
used in the Middle Neolithic as well. Flattened, 
cylindrical beads, pyramid-shaped beads, and 
extremely tiny beads were only typical of the 
Late Neolithic.? 

A considerable increase taking place between 
these two periods can be detected if we com- 
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Fig. 187. Late Neolithic Spondylus ornaments 


pare Middle and Late Neolithic graves only on 
the basis of the number of Spondylus items.** At 
the same time, by the Late Neolithic, objects 
with great material requirement such as pen- 
dants and wide bracelets disappeared from 
graves, and extremely tiny (a few mm in width 
and diameter) beads apperead instead. The ap- 
parent quantitative explosion of Spondylus orna- 
ments arises from the number of these beads. 
But the malacological analysis of Aszód orna- 
ments evinced that a considerable number of 
beads, formerly thought to be made of Spondylus, 
were in fact made of limestone.*” Viewing the 
usage of Spondylus ornaments in a wider geo- 
graphical framework, one can observe that the 
northern and western boundaries of the distri- 
bution of Spondylus ornaments were the Carpath- 
ian Basin during the Late Neolithic, hence their 
distribution was strongly repressed (Figs 186- 
187).9* Although Spondylus arefacts also appear 
in certain phases of the Copper Age, they are 
sporadic, and no longer connect to the Late Neo- 
lithic (Fig. 188).8°° 

With reference to these observations, sev- 
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eral questions arose: how much Spondylus was 
required to prepare an ornament, and whether 
the increase in the number of pieces signified a 
real quantitative increase in a grave. Is it pos- 
sible that the manufacture of large Middle Neo- 
lithic objects required more raw material than 
that of the small Late Neolithic ones? Namely, 
it is not certain that more Spondylus were placed 
in Late Neolithic graves. Another question is 
whether there were Spondylus imitations in 
graves. In other words, how important a role 
did imitations play? 


5.1.1.4. MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES 


A few questions regarding production tech- 
niques need to be clarified in order to roughly 
estimate the amount of raw material required 
for producing the ornaments of certain graves. 
For this I considered artefacts, semi-finished 
products, and production wastes originating 
from Neolithic sites of the Mediterranean, an- 
thropological accounts concerning the manu- 
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Fig. 188. Spondylus ornaments in the Copper Age 


facturing of shell beads, as well as our observa- 
tions made on Hungarian Spondylus finds." 

Besides the better utilization of raw ma- 
terial, a significant change in the production 
of Middle and Late Neolithic Spondylus orna- 
ments is that in the Middle Neolithic unique 
artefacts were made, while in the Late Neolithic 
they were produced in large quantities and se- 
ries. 

Based on the available information it is pos- 
sible to provide an estimation of the amount of 
minimum and maximum of Spondylus raw ma- 
terial per grave in the two periods. Because of 
uncertainties, this is only a rough estimation, 
but it is highly probable that any mistakes in 
our calculations are within an order of magni- 
tude. On the basis of these observations, it can 
be determined that in the Middle Neolithic, as 
a rule, there were objects in the graves with a 
higher raw material requirement than in the 
Late Neolithic. In the majority of Late Neolithic 
graves there were objects with lower raw mate- 
rial requirement than in the former period, 
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mostly just a few pieces or a couple of dozens of 
tiny beads. However, in this period, some graves 
appeared which were extremely rich in Spondylus. 
They contained a huge amount of Spondylus ob- 
jects in terms of both the number of pieces and 
the amount of raw material. However, it ap- 
peared from the malacological analysis of 
Aszód-Papi fóldek ornaments that a consider- 
able number of beads, formerly thought to be 
made of Spondylus, were in fact made of lime- 
stone." Therefore, we believe that it will be 
necessary to conduct further raw material anal- 
yses of Neolithic ornaments of other sites as 
well, as we can expect similar results on other 
Late Neolithic sites. This clearly shows that in 
the Late Neolithic Spondylus ornaments were 
imitated in considerable amounts; a fact that 
resulted in further decrease of the number of 
real Spondylus items in Late Neolithic graves. In 
Aszód-Papi fóldek no differences can be seen in 
dimensions between real and imitation beads, 
thus, differences were probably almost invisible 
during their wearing?" 
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5.1.1.5. THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN 
OF SPONDYLUS ORNAMENTS 


The question of the origin of Spondylus and Gly- 
cymeris shells is of prime importance in terms 
of the research of long-distance relationships 
and social differences in this region.” Two 
main groups of questions can be highlighted: 
- whether the ornaments were produced of 
fossil or recent shells, 
- and where the raw material could originate 
from. 


Regarding the first question, both possibilities 
were taken into consideration in the beginning 
of the 20" century, which was not completely 
unfounded, since a number of geological sites 
are known in the Carpathian Basin, at which 
fossil shells (both Ostrea species and Spondylus) 
can be collected in large quantities.°” In this 
question Judith Shackleton's and Henry Elder- 
field's study proved to be decisive, in which they 
compared the strontium isotope ratio of fossil 
Spondylus crassicosta and recent Spondylus gaedero- 
pus valves. On this basis they manifested that 
the analysed three (!) Spondylus ornaments orig- 
inating from the Neolithic could have been 
made of recent Spondylus gaederopus.?? Research- 
ers unanimously excluded the possibility of 
using fossil Spondylus shells based on these re- 
sults. The overwhelming majority of Spondylus 
shell raw material used for preparing ornaments 
was supposed to be contemporary to the Neo- 
lithic, which made several researchers to recon- 
struct a long-distance exchange system from 
the Aegean through the Balkans and Central 
Europe to the Paris Basin." In the last few years 
the idea of using fossil shells for creating orna- 
ments during the Neolithic has risen again." 
Vesna Dimitrijevié and Boban Tripkovié claim 


that there is no clear sign based on which clear 
distinction can be made between fossil and re- 
cent Spondylus valves. The presence of the purple 
colour of the shell refers to recent origin; this, 
however, can only be observed on a few arte- 
facts. Nevertheless, the lack of this colour does 
not prove fossil origin." 

Michele A. Miller's experimental archaeo- 
logical analyses showed that even Spondylus 
shells collected on the shore were too rigid for 
manufacturing, and they were broken, so fossil 
shells were probably not appropriate for orna- 
ment making either.” At the same time, I. Za- 
lai-Gaál and P. Súmegi have recently published 
an analysis of seashell ornaments of Late Neo- 
lithic burials from Southeastern Transdanubia 
(e.g. Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, Pári-Altacker, Zengő- 
várkony), and P. Sümegi determined some fossil 
Ostrea items besides recent Spondylus finds." 

It is a very interesting result because it shows 
that these objects could reach the Carpathian 
Basin not only via long-distance or prestige ex- 
change, but there could also be local imitations 
among them. Fossil Ostrea species are quite 
common at geological sites in the Carpathian 
Basin (along mountains), so they can be consid- 
ered as local raw materials. Among these sites, 
there are several ones where fossil Spondylus 
were also found (e.g. Nagymaros, Zebegény, Sám- 
sonháza, Budapest-Rákosi railway cutting, Fer- 
tórákos, Márkháza, Bánd, Mátraverebély, Piliny, 
and Mátraszóllós). As an example, a site is 
known in the vicinity of Aszód, near Sámson- 
háza, ca. 50 km from Aszód, where fossil Spon- 
dylus gaederopus was found." Although P. Sümegi 
did not find any specimens surely made of fossil 
raw material among the shell beads excavated 
in Aszód Papi földek." There are fossil Spondylus 
sites for example in the territory of Eastern 
Bulgaria too." This fact is thought-provoking 
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as this is the same area where the usage of Spon- 
dylus ornaments has the longest duration." In 
order to answer the question whether there are 
sites where shells can be collected on the sur- 
face, further research has to be made. It is also 
questionable whether these were suitable for 
preparing ornaments or not. 

In relation to this, another theory needs to 
be mentioned. Provided that fossil shells were 
used for ornaments in the Carpathian Basin, 
then people could manufacture these objects as 
well, for they had to have the required expertise. 
It is highly probable that they made smaller 
Spondylus ornaments, mainly beads. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that secondary used materi- 
als were found in Neolithic settlements (e.g. 
Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák,* Battonya," and 
Hirsova),* and that Grave 4 at Kiskóre-Gát 
contained a semi-finished Spondylus bracelet.?? 
Besides the so far presented finds, a few Spondylus 
fragments have also been found among the finds 
of the Aszód-Papi fóldek settlement, which may 
have been production waste secondarily used 
for preparing ornaments. For deciding and prov- 
ing this assumption, further microscopic ex- 
aminations and research concerning production 
techniques need to be made. 

Another relevant issue regarding Neolithic 
Spondylus ornaments is the origin, i.e. provenance 
of the shell raw material used for preparing ar- 
tefacts. Based on stable isotope geochemical 
analyses N. Shackleton and C. Renfrew pro- 
posed that a likely source of the Neolithic Spon- 
dylus shells was the Mediterranean, specifically 
the Aegean.?? Currently Spondylus does not live 
in the Black Sea, however, on the basis of the 
great amount of Neolithic and Copper Age 
Spondylus finds originating from the Black Sea 
coast of Bulgaria, Henrieta Todorova supposed 
that Spondylus could live not only in the Medi- 
terranean, but also in the Black Sea in this pe- 
riod. H. Todorova also proposed that during the 
“climate optimum" the Black Sea could have 
been a habitat for Spondylus, therefore she did 
not exclude the Black Sea as a possible prove- 
nance.” On the other hand, Spondylus is not in- 
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digenous in the Black Sea presently, as neither 
its temperature, nor its salinity makes it a suit- 
able habitat for Spondylus. 

We performed stable isotope analysis com- 
bined with cathodoluminescence microscopy 
study on ornaments (beads, bracelets) made of 
Spondylus shells excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
in Hungary, in order to define their origin. For 
comparison Spondylus finds from Neolithic sites 
of Greece, modern Spondylus shells from the 
Aegean and the Adriatic, as well as fossil Spon- 
dylus and Ostrea shells from the Carpathian Ba- 
sin were also examined. The Spondylus orna- 
ments of Aszód-Papi fóldek were made from 
contemporary shells originating from the Me- 
diterranean. Signs of recrystallization related 
to fossilization (diagenesis) were not observed 
on the studied Aszód-Papi fóldek beads con- 
trary to fossil Spondylus and Ostrea shells; there- 
fore use of fossil Spondylus sources in the close 
and far vicinity of the Aszód-Papi fóldek site 
cannot be proven. Calcitic parts observed in 
some aragonitic beads are not related to diagen- 
esis, rather to postburial interaction with soil 
solutions?? 


5.1.1.6. THE QUESTION OF THE PLACE OF MANUFAC- 
TURING SPONDYLUS ORNAMENTS 


Summarizing the foregoing indicates that re- 
cent valves constitute the majority among Neo- 
lithic finds all over Europe. Considering the 
living circumstances of shells — that they live 
cementing themselves to rocks several metres 
deep in seas —, their acquisition must have re- 
quired serious skills and practice, and the ac- 
quisition of each valve must have been a signi- 
ficant personal achievement.?? 

Two main zones can be distinguished in the 
Mediterranean on the basis of the Middle and 
Late Neolithic artefact types of the Carpathian 
Basin. Artefacts typical of the Middle Neolithic 
are barely known in the Neolithic Aegean, they 
are practically limited to wide bracelets. They 
can be found in a small number at the coast of 
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the Adriatic Sea (Grapceva Cave, Danilo). 
A further, yet completely ignored possibility is 
the connection with North Italian regions. Left 
valves and semi-finished bracelets were found 
in the Arene Candide Cave, which may have 
been specimens selectively collected at the coast 
on the basis of their uniform size and the worn 
surface of some of them.?? This potential place 
of origin should be taken into consideration, at 
least for the evaluation of Western and Central 
European Spondylus finds. In view of the finds of 
the Adriatic and Liguria, it would be thought- 
less to hypothesize a uniform exchange system 
reaching from the Aegean to the Paris Basin, 
which is either not supported by the typological 
analysis of the finds of any of the regions. It 
seems more probable that Spondylus ornaments 
originate from different coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Ornament types originating from 
Greek Neolithic sites (V-perforated buttons, 
tiny beads, thin bracelets) only appeared and 
dispersed in large quantities in the Carpathian 
Basin during the Late Neolithic. Rings with a 
smaller diameter so typical of the Aegean only 
scarcely appear among the finds of the Carpa- 
thian Basin. At the same time these types are 
absent from the Adriatic region. 

The Spondylus finds of Dimini have been ex- 
amined by most researchers among Greek Neo- 
lithic sites. Akira Tsuneki presumed workshops 
specialized for preparing ornaments on the ba- 
sis of production wastes and semi-finished prod- 
ucts.” By contrast, Paul Halstead argued for the 
intentional burning of shells, which he inter- 
preted as a trace of potlatch-like rivalry in order 
to prevent access to Spondylus, which is a sign of 
the appearance of social inequality?" Nina Ky- 
parissi-Apostolika also reasoned for the prestige 
role of Spondylus, however, Stella Souvatzi and 
Evangelia Skafida doubt this. They believe Spon- 
dylus was rather a symbol of social integration. 
They neither accept that this region (I Open 
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Area) where most Spondylus came to light was a 
workshop, and that it was the scene of accumu- 
lation. In their opinion the burnt specimens ori- 
ginating from House N became burnt during the 
burning down of the house.*% Recently J. Chap- 
man and his collegues have analyzed the burning 
and fragmentation of Spondylus finds originating 
from Dimini. Their results supported neither A. 
Tsunekis, nor P. Halstead's theory. Instead, they 
believe that Spondylus rings were broken inten- 
tionally, inhabitants of the settlement exchanged 
the fragments with each other, and they only 
burnt them due to aesthetic reasons.*2 

Further semi-finished products are known 
from Dikili Tash, Sitagroi, and Makriyalos?? 
which are types characteristic of the Late Neo- 
lithic Carpathian Basin almost without excep- 
tion. Left valves were used for producing brace- 
lets at most Greek sites, while right valves were 
used for beads and buttons. On the contrary, no 
significant difference could be made in the us- 
age of the valves in Makriyalos.?" 


5.1.1.7, EVALUATION OF EASTERN HUNGARIAN LATE 
NEOLITHIC BURIALS WITH SPONDYLUS GRAVE GOODS 


In Aszód-Papi fóldek Spondylus and Glycyme- 
ris ornaments were primarily found in bur- 
ials, however, some of their specimens are also 
known from settlement features. Burials with 
Spondylus grave goods can be found on the entire 
area of the excavation, as shell ornaments were 
characteristic elements of female and children 
(most probably girls’) clothing (Maps 21-22).°” 
Various ornaments were made of the tiny beads: 
diadems, necklaces, bracelets, belts, anklets, 
and clothes may have also been decorated with 
them. Spondylus bracelets were always worn on 
the upper arm.?? 

The number of Spondylus in the graves of 
Aszód-Papi fóldek varies greatly. In male graves 
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1993, 608). 
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939 K ARALICYANNACOPOULOU 1992, 160; MILLER M. 2003; PAPPA- VEROPOULIDOU 2011. 
?! [n Makriyalos bracelet fragments made of right valves also occurred PApPA-VEROPOULIDOU 2011. 
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beads only occurred rarely and in a small number 
(Aszód Papi fóldek,?* Kiskóre-Gát,” Polgár- 
Csószhalom?*). In Cenotaph 86 a Spondylus brace- 
let was also placed beside the wild boar tusk 
lamellas, which only occurred in adult male 
graves in Kiskóre-Gát?* The wearing of the 
Spondylus ornaments of the graves excavated in 
Aszód Papi földek is most similar to the burials 
of Tápé-Lebó,? Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa,?? 
Kiskóre-Gát”* and Polgár-Csószhalom”* flat 
settlements. At these sites there were also sig- 
nificant differences among the number of Spon- 
dylus ornaments found in the graves, which can 
be mainly associated with women and children 
everywhere. 

Only a very few Spondylus ornaments were 
discovered in the burials of tells on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain. A V-perforated button 
was found in a Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák burial,” 
while in Békés-Povád,”* Szeghalom-Kovács- 
halom," Szegvár Túzkoves,”* Vésztó-Mágor?'e 
they did not occur in graves at all. Spondylus is a 
much more frequent grave good among the finds 
of Northeastern Hungarian burials (e.g. Kenézló- 
Szérúskert, Polgár-Csószhalom,”* Bodrog- 
zsadány-Akasztószer””) and at flat or tell like 
settlements (e.g. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókény- 
domb," Kiskóre-Gát,* Ocsód-Kováshalom). 

On the course of the malacological examina- 
tion of the Aszód Papi fóldek shell ornaments 
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P. Sümegi distinguished a significant amount 
of limestone beads among the beads formerly 
believed to be Spondylus.?? Limestone beads of- 
ten occurred mixedly with Spondylus beads, 
which supports that imitations were made of 
this more easily accessible raw material. It is 
typical of other sites too that Spondylus beads 
occur together with stone beads, and sometimes 
even red deer canines appear among them (e.g. 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb,”* Kisköre- 
Gát,”* Polgár-Csószhalom””). In order to de- 
termine the proportion of shell and stone raw 
materials, in the future the malacological ex- 
amination of beads would be necessary at oth- 
er sites too. 


5.12. GLYCYMERIS GLYCYMERIS 


Glycymeris glycymeris is a small-sized shell prefer- 
ring warm-water seas, which lives in sandy, 
shallow waters. Glycymeris valves and orna- 
ments frequently occur at Greek Neolithic sites, 
with specimens both fished from seas and col- 
lected at coasts. However, even less study dealt 
with the manufacturing of Glycymeris ornaments 
than of Spondylus (e.g. Paradeisos;?* Sitagroi,* 
Makriyalos??). 

In connection with recently publishing the 
Spondylus and Glycymeris bracelets of Vinca-Be- 
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lo Brdo, V. Dimitrijevié and B. Tripkovié have 
drawn attention that the raw material of sev- 
eral older finds was wrongly determined as 
Spondylus, as they had been actually made of Gly- 
cymeris.°°° Glycymeris valves only appeared in the 
Carpathian Basin at the end of the Middle Neo- 
lithic, and later during the Late Neolithic; most 
frequently in graves of the Lengyel and Tisza 
cultures (e.g. Aszód-Papi földek," Kiskó- 
re-Gát,? Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák,** Polgár- 
Csószhalom,”* Battonya-Parázstanya,* Györe- 
Bocok***). They were predominantly used as 
pendants, as a bracelet it is only known from 
the Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák hoard so far. 
Similarly to Kiskóre-Gát Glycymeris pendants 
were mostly revealed in children graves in 
Aszód-Papi féldek.°°” 

Nevertheless, the early layers of the Vinéa tell 
yielded many Glycymeris bracelets, while later 
— with Spondylus becoming predominant — 
their number decreased.?*? 


5.1.3. DENTALIUM VULGARE 


Dentalium vulgare is a 15-45 mm long, arched, tu- 
bular shell open at both ends, and indigenous 
both in the North and the Mediterranean Seas, 
which can be strung without any transforma- 
tion due to its characteristics. Fossil Dentalium 
used in the Neolithic can be found at numerous 
Miocene sites of the Carpathian Basin; it can be 
collected on the surface.” 

Dentalium beads occur at sites of the Great 
Hungarian Plain very rarely and in a small 
number (e.g. Tápé-Lebó,7 Coka/Csóka/-Kre- 
menyák,?? Kiskóre-Gát,??). They were seem- 
ingly more frequent at Southeastern Transda- 
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nubian Lengyel sites, most probably due to the 
closeness of raw material sources. 


5.14. EVALUATION 


The social role that Spondylus played in express- 
ing prestige changed a lot during the Neolithic 
and the Copper Age (Figs 185-188). Apparently, it 
played its most important role in expressing 
social differences and prestige in the Middle 
Neolithic. In this period male, female, as well 
as children graves contained Spondylus orna- 
ments, although there were local differences. 
For example, Spondylus objects were typical in 
the Nitra LBK cemetery, especially of mature 
male graves; " however, this is not typical of all 
the LBK graves found in the territory of present- 
day Hungary." Furthermore, Spondylus orna- 
ments or grave goods were the privilege of the 
few, thus the acquisition of Spondylus must have 
been strongly limited. The type and form of ar- 
tefacts also indicate that they were made 
uniquely. Ornaments placed into graves could 
be particularly valuable, especially if one con- 
siders that burials without grave goods were 
very common in the Middle Neolithic. Burials 
extremely rich in Spondylus, containing pendants 
or wide bracelets as well as large beads, repre- 
sented an outstandingly high value (e.g. Mezó- 
kóvesd-Nagy-fertó, Grave S120, Mezózombor- 
Temető, Grave 49, Mosonszentmiklós, Tiszafóld- 
vár Téglagyár).* So few Middle Neolithic burials 
are known in the Carpathian Basin that they can 
hardly represent the whole population of a set- 
tlement. This indicates that in this period only 
a narrow section of the population had the right 
to be buried in the territory of a settlement, and 


976 ORAvEcz 1998-99; KALICZ-SZÉNASZKY 2001, 38; CsENGERI 2004b; SikLÓSITCSENGERI 2011, 56. 
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up to now, not any formal Middle Neolithic 
cemeteries have been found in the territory of 
present-day Hungary. Middle Neolithic hoards 
are mainly ornament hoards. They could be as- 
sociated with either a certain person or a com- 
munity, and they contained intact ornaments 
and an extremely large amount of Spondylus (e.g. 
Szekszard-Palanki-hegy).?” 

LBK communities were already so far from 
Mediterranean raw material sources, and they 
maintained so few relations with southeastern 
areas that the origin of Spondylus ornaments 
must have seemed mythical for them.”* Tales 
about their origin or former owners may have 
connected to certain artefacts, creating a link 
between artefacts and people, which could even 
appear in the difference of the value of certain 
artefacts.” 

Based on these, it seems that there were com- 
peting, rival families or lineages in the Middle 
Neolithic. Exchanging and wearing exotic orna- 
ments expressed and manipulated their prestige 
as well as their social and economic influence. 

By contrast, considerable changes can be ob- 
served in Spondylus usage since the turning of 
the Middle and the Late Neolithic (Sopot, Sza- 
kálhát cultures, etc.). In the first place, signifi- 
cant changes can be witnessed in costumes or 
fashion: necklaces, belts, bracelets, and anklets 
consisting of composite, multi-row, tiny beads 
appeared instead of heavy, onerow necklaces 
and belts of the former period (e.g. Bicske*0). 
These ornaments were also represented on Sé- 
type figurines.*' These ornaments are smaller, 
and finished in a more sophisticated way. At the 
same time, this might mean that the *mass pro- 
duction" of shell ornaments began. This is also 
evidenced by the homogeneity of the size of tiny 
beads??? 

During the Late Neolithic Spondylus orna- 
ments became elements of the female (and chil- 


977 CSALOGOVITS 1936; SIKLÓSI 2004, 44-45. 
978 WHITTLE 2003, 120-121. 
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dren) clothing almost exclusively.” Stone imi- 
tations, stone ornaments appeared beside them 
in an increasing proportion. The quantitative 
growth between the Middle and Late Neolithic 
is only apparent, since the average amount of 
the estimated raw material in graves did not 
grow but decreased in several cases.*** Secondly, 
according to data concerning Late Neolithic 
graves, in small amounts the prestigious raw 
material of Spondylus became accessible to larg- 
er groups of the society. Taking the proportion 
of graves with Spondylus grave goods into con- 
sideration, there were more graves with shell/ 
stone ornaments than in the Middle Neolithic, 
but with greater differences in their amounts." 
However, some burials differ from the rest of 
the graves containing more Spondylus by several 
orders of magnitude (e.g. Aszód-Papi fóldek 
Grave 164, Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa Grave 
29, Polgár-Csószhalom Feature 836""9), even 
if one considers that they also contained a sig- 
nificant amount of stone beads. 

Much more burials are known from the Late 
Neolithic than from the former period, and in 
the case of some sites (e.g. Aszód-Papi földek), 
it is possible that the excavated graves form a 
representative sample of the past community.” 
As compared to the former period, it is highly 
probable that the form of expressing prestige 
changed: men mostly expressed their wealth 
and prestige through their female family mem- 
bers and their descendants. 

In this period new raw materials appeared 
in the manifestation and manipulation of pres- 
tige, which were gradually taking over the role 
of Spondylus. Limestone or marble beads com- 
pleted Spondylus strings of beads as imitations 
more and more frequently. On the one hand, this 
proves the importance and the value of Spondylus. 
At the same time, it also indicates that short- 
distance connections became more and more 


% The same can be observed in the case of the Durankulak graves dating to the second half of 5^ millennium BC 
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intensíve, and long-distance exchange gradu- 
ally became scarce. This tendency can be seen 
well on the ornaments from Aszód-Papi földek" 
and flat settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom,?? 
where a considerable amount of limestone/mar- 
ble beads were found besides Spondylus beads. A 
similar composition of finds can be observed on 
the tells of the Southern Great Hungarian Plain 
(e.g. Szegvár-Túzkoves, Vésztó-Mágor”*), 
where stone beads even predominate Spondylus 
beads. This trend continues in the Early Copper 
Age when limestone and marble beads com- 
pletely took over the place of Spondylus.° Not 
only had the access of larger social groups played 
arole in the decreasing importance of Spondylus 
ornaments as prestige goods, and in the loss of 
its attraction, but the appearance of a new raw 
material: copper.” 

The decreasing role of Spondylus ornaments 
can be seen in a European scale as well. While 
during the Middle Neolithic Spondylus orna- 
ments reached Central Europe and even the 


5.2. Copper 


Mainly due to V. G. Childe, archaeology had 
usually identified the appearance of metallurgy 
with the appearance of social complexity??? As 
aresult of the anthropological and ethnograph- 
ic research of metallurgy, in recent years archae- 
ologists studying this question also recognized 
that metallurgical processes and metal use have 
complex social and symbolic meaning besides 
the technological background. 

Data regarding the earliest, sporadic use of 
malachite, azurite, and native copper are known 
from the Near East and Anatolia, where the 
creation of simple ornaments began together 
with the Neolithic.’ In spite of this, on the 
basis of radiocarbon data, C. Renfrew argued 
for a development of Southeastern European 
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Paris Basin, during the Late Neolithic the north- 
ern and western border of their spread was the 
Carpathian Basin (Figs 186-187). It has to be not- 
ed that this can be partly explained by the fact 
that we know cemeteries with a large number 
of graves in this region. This process terminates 
by the Copper Age, when Spondylus ornaments 
almost disappear from among finds. Limestone 
beads completely replace Spondylus beads, and 
in the beginning of the period copper becomes 
the primary raw material of expressing prestige. 
It also indicates the change of interaction and 
exchange systems that Spondylus ornaments can 
be found continually in the Lower Danube re- 
gion in this period (Fig 188). 

Atthe same time, it is generally held that the 
continuity of symbolic value is reflected through 
the fact that ornament types did not change 
between the Late Neolithic and the Early 
Copper Age, and that Early Copper Age gold 
pendants reflect the traditional shapes of Neo- 
lithic Spondylus pendants.” 


copper metallurgy independent of Anatolia." 
By contrast, Ernst Pernicka and his colleagues 
questioned the independence of Southeastern 
European metallurgy, as links between the two 
regions have been found by now, and the chron- 
ological priority of the Near East is undoubted. 
They believe there is no reason to assume that 
copper metallurgy developed independently in 
Southeastern Europe.’ An important argu- 
ment in favour of the independent development 
of European copper metallurgy is that all phas- 
es of the discovery of and the experiments with 
copper ores and native copper can be found here, 
instead of the appearance of the well-known 
technology, know-how, or finished objects with- 
out precedents. 
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Fig. 189. Copper and malachite finds in the Early Neolithic 


5.2.1. EARLY NEOLITHIC 


Although seemingly the Southeastern Euro- 
pean appearance of tiny ornaments made of 
malachite, and that of native copper artefacts 
is contemporaneous with Neolithisation, it does 
not mean the metallurgical use of copper. All 
the same, on the basis of presently known finds 
it can be doubted that they already appeared in 
Europe together with Neolithisation, since, as 
an example, malachite or copper finds originat- 
ing from Thessaly’s Early Neolithic are un- 
known," even though a connection would be 
possible through Bulgaria and Thrace." Simi- 
larly to the Near East, we can hardly speak of a 
well-defined metallurgical province in Europe 
during this early phase: what we have, at the 
most, are isolated, singular occurrences. Neither 
can we claim that metal ores were exploited 
purposefully; it seems more likely that copper 
ores were discovered accidentally during the 
prospection for and exploitation of lithic depos- 
its. In Southeastern Europe this process took 
place completely independently of the Near 
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East, however, with a few thousand years of 
delay. 

The chronological position of the earliest, 
Early Neolithic copper finds appearing in the 
area of the Carpathian Basin is doubted.” Ac- 
cording to Eugen Comsa all the copper finds 
originating from the Romanian Early Neolithic 
were found within uncertain circumstances, 
and they can be most probably dated to a young- 
er period (Balomir, Dubova, Iernut; all belong- 
ing to the Cris culture).'° At the same time, N. 
Kalicz argues that so many copper finds are 
known nowadays from the Early Neolithic that 
they cannot be simply neglected by claiming 
that they are not authentic, and thus they are 
assigned to a younger horizon. The single cur- 
rently known, although rather uncertain Early 
Neolithic copper find comes from the Szarvas 
Site 23 in present-day Hungary (Fig. 189).'°°° 

Significant differences can be observed in the 
types of copper finds within different chrono- 
logical horizons. During this early phase of its 
use copper was worked similarly to stone and 
was used as a pigment (e.g., at Obre"" and Zmaje- 


vac-Smederevska Palanka),"! or for making small 
beads (eg., at Divostin and Lepenski Vir)” and 
various smallarticles hammered from native cop- 
per (such as the awls from Balomir, Cuina Tur- 
cului*? and Dubova, and the hook from Gor- 
nea), which all came to light within settlement 
contexts, primarily in Transylvania and the Iron 
Gates. The occurrence of these copper artefacts 
is practically restricted to the immediate vicin- 
ity of the ore deposits. The incidence of copper 
articles in the Starcevo period clearly shows that 
even though local, Balkanic copper ore deposits 
were known to the period's communities, the use 
of copper for making various articles cannot be 
regarded as an early form of metallurgy, because 
copper was used as a decorative stone. 


5.2.2. MIDDLE NEOLITHIC 


An already conscious phase of copper metal- 
lurgy had begun with the Middle Neolithic, 
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although only small copper objects and orna- 
ments were made during the whole Neolithic. 
The first certainly copper artefacts found in the 
area of present-day Hungary originate from this 
phase too. Although the belonging of the much- 
quoted copper awl of Neszmély to the Zseliz 
culture is doubtful,” K. Hegedűs discovered 
malachite beads within authentic circumstanc- 
es, in graves of the Szakálhát culture at the sites 
of Csanytelek-Üjhalastó (Graves 3 and 136)" 
and Csongrád-Bokrospuszta (Grave 7).** In 
comparison with the Early Neolithic not only 
the increasing number of finds but the types of 
finds also represented a significant change: 
small copper ornaments became more and more 
frequent, while copper tools only rarely oc- 
curred. This is general during the Late Neo- 
lithic too. 

Recent Serbian finds (e.g. Belovode, Pločnik, 
Vinéa-Belo Brdo) prove that copper artefacts 
were produced since the earliest phase of the Vin- 
ča culture." Miloje Vasić already mentioned 
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finds in his first monograph, which he believed 
were traces of copper processing. 

In his field notes and records M. Vasié fully 
registered the malachite finds occurring in all 
layers of the Vinéa-Belo Brdo tell, which were 
most often found as ores, and less often as beads 
or pendants. Azurite (a few amorphous lumps) 
was a very rare type of finds. Although the fre- 
quency of malachite finds increases towards the 
younger layers, there are no significant quanti- 
tative differences between the phases of the 
telle 

Numerous small malachite beads (measuring 
3-8 mm over) and a small pendant were revealed 
in the Vinca-Tordos and Gradac phase layers of 
Belovode too, which surely indicate the pres- 
ence of copper metallurgy.” 

On the distribution map it is clear to see that 
in this period, besides sporadic Hungarian finds, 
the use of ornaments made from copper ore is 
restricted to the immediate vicinity of the raw 
material deposits (Fig. 190). 


Fig. 191. Copper and malachite finds in the Late Neolithic 
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5.23. LATE NEOLITHIC 


While gradually more and more copper arte- 
facts came to light on the Great Hungarian 
Plain since the time of the Szakálhát culture, 
in Transdanubia copper object could not be 
found in the earliest, formative phase of the 
Lengyel culture yet (Figs 191-192). Copper grave 
goods only became more frequent during the 
later period of Lengyel I."? Copper and mala- 
chite beads, simple and spiral rings, and spiral 
bracelets were found in a greater number in 
graves located at the southern sites of the cul- 
ture (e.g. Zengóvárkony,"* Villánykóvesd'»). 
On the contrary, for example in Aszód-Papi 
földek only a small fragment was found in a 
grave." Besides the copper awl of Zengóvárkony 
(Pit 1947/VIT), so far copper finds are only 
known from graves in the territory of the Len- 
gyel culture." However, copper finds have also 
been found in settlements east of the Danube 
(e.g. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, "^? Polgár-Csósz- 
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1987b, 124, Fig. 41. 
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Fig. 192. Copper and malachite finds in the Late Neolithic in the Eastern Carpathian Basin 


halom"?). Copper beads, thin coiled bracelets, 
rings and pins also occur among them. A sig- 
nificant amount of copper finds originating 
from the Late Neolithic came to light in Ber- 
ettyóújfalu-Herpály (more than 30 artefacts are 


known from the different layers of the settle- 
ment), which is extraordinary in the whole 
region, as a similar amount of copper finds is 
only known from Polgár-Csószhalom."" At this 
time, only a small number of copper artefacts 


1022 RACZRY ET AL. 1994, 240; RACZKY ET AL. 1996; RACZKY—ANDERS 2008, 44; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 
159 Katicz-RaAczky 1984, 128-131; KaLicz-RaAczky 1987b, 122, Fig. 41. 
93 RACZKY ET AL. 1994, 240; RACZKY-ANDERS 2008, 44; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 
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occurred (just a few beads, rings or bracelets) 
in a few graves of the Great Hungarian Plain. 
However, some assemblages are known in 
which a great amount of copper finds concen- 
trate. They certainly represented a great value 
in this period: the sacrificial pit under the house 
which is located in the middle of the Polgár- 
Csószhalom tell contained a necklace strung 
of 148 copper and 20 bone beads. The wealth 
in copper at these sites is similar to that of the 
Vinča culture settlements. 

Spiral bracelets, which are considered rare, are 
usually situated on the wrist of the deceased in 
Lengyel culture graves (e.g. Graves 113, 230 and 
286 of Zengővárkony)."? In the Late Neolithic 
of the Great Hungarian Plain multi-coiled cop- 
per bracelets occur in pairs sometimes (e.g. 
Graves 2 and 11 of Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 
this latter one is a child's burial), *** or were 
placed in graves together with shell or copper 
beads (e.g. Graves 113, 230 and 286 of Zengóvár- 
kony)."°® Obviously, coiled bracelets were the 
artefact types with the greatest raw material 
requirement among copper ornaments, there- 
fore it is understandable that these are the rar- 
est ornaments in this period. Wide, flat copper 
bracelets with open ends, which unfortunately 
are only known from old excavations, have to 
be mentioned here briefly: the one from the 
Zsófia Torma collection in Tordos, one from 
Cata, and one from an unknown site. These 
artefacts are indisputably the largest Neolithic 
copper finds from the sites of the Vinéa-Tordos 
and Petresti cultures. Their significance is not 
only indicated by their rarity but also the fact 
that the wide flat bone bracelets found in Grave 
243 of Zengóvárkony' and in Grave 60 of 
Mórágy-Iüzkódomb,"* as well as the wide pol- 
ished stone bracelets with open ends found in 
Botoš, Tórókkanizsa"? and in the vicinity of 
Szeged" must have been their imitations. 


13? RACZKY ET AL. 1996, 19, Fig. 5-8; Raczky-ANpERs 2008, 44 
1033 DoMBAY 1960, 86-88, 123, 136. 


Similarly to copper beads, copper rings pri- 
marily belong to female and children burials in 
Late Neolithic Transdanubia. Only one grave is 
known in which these three types of copper 
ornaments were found (Grave 286 of Zengóvár- 
kony); copper bracelets and copper beads only 
rarely occurred together in graves (Grave 38 
of Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, Graves 230 and 113 of 
Zengóvárkony).?" Copper rings and beads are 
much more frequent ornaments, which must 
have represented a smaller value due to their 
significantly lower raw material requirements. 
By their nature, beads could be purchased in 
several smaller amounts; therefore a longer 
necklace could consist of more collars of beads 
purchased in smaller details. The proportion of 
burials with copper grave goods varies between 
8 and 3096, which even locally concentrate 
within cemeteries.?? Two types of copper rings 
are known; spiral, coiled rings and simple rings 
usually with open ends. Both of them can be 
found in the burials of the Lengyel and of the 
Tisza-Herpály-Csószhalom complexes, as well 
as at settlements. As grave goods they occur in 
singles and in pairs roughly in the same propor- 
tion (e.g. Ószentiván, ^? Grave 85 of Zengóvár- 
kony," Graves 47,53, 60 and 74 of Mórágy-Túz- 
kódomb),"* mostly together with copper and 
shell/stone beads. 

The most common personal adornments 
were beads, most of which were so small and 
so poorly made that very often only their im- 
prints survived in the grave. Apart from the 
sacrificial assemblage of Polgár-Csószhalom, 
the vast majority of copper beads originate from 
burials. They occur in various numbers; the 
number of beads on a collar varies in a wide 
scale from a few beads to 60-80 pieces, how- 
ever, the two ends of the scale can be clearly 
distinguished. The majority of graves contain 
1-5-20 copper beads mixed with shell and/or 


; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 
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stone beads, while assemblages with 40-80 
copper beads are very rare Hip There were 14 
small malachite beads in the hoard of Coka 
/Csóka/ as wcll 0# 

Based on their gender and age-specific dis- 
tribution, copper ornaments were female or 
children grave goods in almost every case. There 
are only two cases when copper ornaments 
were evidently found in male graves: in Graves 
91 and 323 of Zengóvárkony." * However, it is 
probable that men were placed in numerous 
burials with wild boar tusks, which also yield- 
ed copper ornaments."9 No correlation can be 
demonstrated between the number of copper 
ornaments and age; great amounts of copper 
ornaments can be found both in infants (e.g. 
Graves 43 and 52 of Mórágy-Túzkódomb)'"” and 
Maturus female's graves (e.g. Grave 286 of Zen- 
góvárkony).'?' In the case of graves on the Great 
Hungarian Plain, sex- and age-specific distribu- 
tion can only be studied in a much more limited 
way due to the lack of anthropological data. 
Copper finds came to light from children's 
graves in Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály^? and Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Gorzsa,'” and probably from 
adult women's graves in Tápé-Lebó, Ószent- 
ivan’ and Szegvár-Tüzkóves"». However, no 
anthropological determination has been made 
in the case of the latter ones. In the case of 
Čičarovce, its publisher probably determined 
the deceased's sex on the basis of grave goods, 
thus these data can only be interpreted with 
reservations." 

Small copper artefacts found at Vinéa culture 
sites reflect well the gradual increase of copper 


use in the Neolithic. Evidently, this growth is 
closely bound up with the continuous exploita- 
tion of copper ore fields located in the area of 
the culture. According to a formerly generally 
accepted theory, the earliest copper hoards were 
found in Pločnik, however, their dating was 
disputed for long. Although the majority of re- 
searchers accepted their dating to the Vinca- 
Plocnik phase, the possibility arose that these 
hoards had been dug into the Vinca layers but 
they actually belonged to the Bubanj culture.” 
Artefacts of the assemblages are so similar to 
each other that they must have been products 
of the same workshop." On the course of fur- 
ther excavations taking place at the site a copper 
chisel was found in an evidently Vinéa layer, 
which can also be found in the hoards. Further- 
more, the exact parallel of the copper bracelet 
revealed in Grave 12 of Gomolava is among the 
finds of “Hoard” 3 of Pločnik.” The magnesite 
stone axes of *Hoard" 3-4 also support that the 
above mentioned hoards belong to the Vinca 
culture, as these artefact types were only used 
commonly during the Vinča culture Hei This 
indicates that the copper tools found in assem- 
blages can be considered forerunners of the 
heavy Early Copper Age copper tools." Based 
on the analysis of the site's stratigraphical con- 
ditions and recent research, D. Sljivar and B. 
Jovanović doubt that the four Pločnik assem- 
blages were real hoards. On the basis of their 
find contexts and stylistic analysis they can 
be undoubtedly dated to the same period and 
settlement horizon: to the last, Gradac phase 
of the settlement’s lifetime (4730 (95.4%) 4540 


1046 E.g. Grave 6 of Tápé-Lebó, Alsó-halom contained a necklace made of 60 copper beads, a bracelet made of 15 shell 
and 14 copper beads, and a double belt made of 117 shell beads (KorEk 1973, 278, Pl. 10.6, 8), Grave 67 of Mórágy- 
Tüzkódomb yielded 80 copper beads and five Spondylus beads (ZALAl-GaAL 2002b, 80), and Grave 88 of Zengóvárkony 
contained 83 malachite and azurite beads (Donan 1960, 78, Pl. 37.1). 
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Fig. 193. Copper ore sources exploited or supposedly exploited 
in the Neolithic based on archaeological finds and/or lead isotope analyses 
1. Ai Bunar, 2. Rudna Glava, 3. Majdanpek, 4. Zdrelo, 5. Rudnik 


cal BC), which makes them the most sig- 
nificant Vinéa culture copper finds. The four 
assemblages contain 45 massive copper finds; 
altogether more than 16 kg of copper in the form 
of axes and chisels.'°° The composition of the 
artefacts is very similar to those found in Selevac 
and Gomolava, and two were most probably 
made from native copper.’ It seems that all 
the copper tools came to light from settlement 
layers, from larger, irregular areas, always from 
the vicinity of a stone construction. Based on 
this, a craftsmen's zone can be distinguished at 
the settlement, where metallurgy took place."5 

The distribution of finds in the Carpathian 
Basin indicates that the centre of copper 
processing may have been the Balkans during 
the Late Neolithic (Fig. 192). The distribution 


1062 ANTONOVIÉ 2006, 88; ŠIJIVAR ET AL. 2006; Borié 2009, 214. 


of the finds from the Carpathian Basin clearly 
shows that copper artefacts concentrate in 
Southern Hungarian regions, while they only 
arrived to Northern Hungarian and Slovakian 
areas (e.g. Mlynárce, 956 Cicarovce, 967 Svodín) 
in much smaller guantíties. 

Hungarian Neolithic copper finds may have 
been products ot the Balkanic circle of metal 
lurgy, and they arrived to sites of the Great 
Hungarian Plain and Transdanubia as finished 
products."9 Yet very few finds are known from 
the Late Neolithic of the Great Hungarian Plain, 
which may refer to local copper metallurgy or 
processing; in addition, they only provide un- 
certain data. A copper lump was found attached 
to the wall of a vessel in Pit 3/a of Kiskóre-Gát, 
which J. Korek believes is a proof of local copper 
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casting and smelting.” Copper slag was found 
ina layer of the Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály tell dat- 
ing to the end of the Neolithic, however, its 
stratigraphical position is uncertain, because 
Bronze Age pits also reached this layer." 


5.2.4. THE QUESTION OF THE ORIGIN 
OF COPPER RAW MATERIAL 


Similarly to Spondylus, the number of copper raw 
material deposits is also strongly restricted. 
Besides the well-known Balkanic, Transylva- 
nian and Slovakian copper deposits the pres- 
ence of copper can be expected in Hungary too; 
in the area of the Mecsek, Recsk, Rudabánya 
and Telkibánya."? I. Ecsedy explained the rela- 
tive wealth in copper at Southeastern Trans- 
danubian Lengyel sites with the exploitation of 
local malachite deposits, "^? however, nothing 
proves yet that they were also known and used 
in the Neolithic. 

The use of the first copper mines probably 
began in the Gradac phase of the Vinéa culture. 
By now, at numerous sites of Serbia and Bulgaria 
early mining could be proved either on the basis 
of artefacts, or the lead isotope ratio of finds 
(Ai Bunar,"^ Rudna Glava 95 Zdrelo'"9) (Fig. 
193). The new radiocarbon dates for Rudna 
Glava indicate that the mine was most inten- 
sively exploited between 5400/5350 and 4650 
cal BC, even though its use probably dates back 
to an earlier period, the time of the early Vinča 
culture. Besides previously discovered Rudnik, 
afurther mine was also found in Jarmovac; how- 
ever, in the lack of pottery it either could not be 
dated more precisely. "7 

Onthe course of studying Southeast European 
copper artefacts Evgenii Nikolaevich Chernykh's 
basic assumption was that regions with differ- 
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ent types of artefacts worked from different raw 
material deposits. He tried to prove this with 
trace element (arsenic, antimony, nickel, silver, 
and gold) analysis, on the basis of which he dis- 
tinguished the Balkanic-Carpathian metallurgi- 
cal province and its several subprovinces.'/* 
With detailed analysis H. Todorova also distin- 
guished three similar main metallurgical cir- 
cles: in the area of Transylvania, Serbia with 
Bosnia and Dalmatia, and Thrace!” 

On the basis of the comparison of chemical 
trace elements and lead isotope analyses it be- 
came clear that none of the trace element con- 
centrations can be connected to copper ore 
fields, nevertheless, the place of origin of raw 
materials can be well identified with lead iso- 
tope ratios. In general, the groups outlined by 
these two methods did not coincide, therefore 
the results of former trace element analyses and 
the places of origin outlined by them have to be 
accepted with reservations. So far lead isotope 
analyses have only rarely supported the basic 
assumption that raw material deposits closest 
to sites were used for creating objects." 

E. Pernicka and his colleagues, as well as Noél 
Harold Gale and his colleagues examined the 
raw material of numerous Late Neolithic and 
Early Copper Age artefacts, which demonstrat- 
ed that several other raw material deposits 
could be used besides Rudna Glava and Ai Bu- 
nar. Nevertheless, no copper artefact made from 
raw material originating from Rudna Glava has 
been found yet."? This can be probably ex- 
plained by the fact that Rudna Glava can be 
considered as a relatively small copper ore de- 
posit. On the contrary, a few artefacts in 
Dolnoslav may have been made of raw material 
originating from Rudnik.*? In Majdanpek 
modern open-air mining destroyed every pos- 
sible traces of prehistoric mining; the prehis- 
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toric use of the mine is only proven by results 
of lead isotope analyses. In the case of early 
malachite artefacts no common place of origin 
could be determined, but they were most prob- 
ably made of accidentally found raw materials, 
which had been collected on the surface at 
Eastern Serbian copper ore deposits. However, 
it is certain that none of these originate from 
Rudna Glava.'*** 

On the course of studying Bulgarian copper 
artefacts E. Pernicka and his colleagues, as well 
as N. H. Gale and his colleagues resulted that 
there were no correlation between the typology 
of Copper Age objects and the provenance of 
their raw material. However, regional correla- 
tions can be observed, thus there were no work- 
shops and centres producing and distributing 
certain artefact types, but rather trends; and 
artefacts were made locally, or at least region- 
ally. The lead isotope and chemical composition 
of the copper ores found on sites in the Stara 
Zagora area are consistent with the copper de- 
posits at Ai Bunar. However, the copper finds 
from these sites were produced of raw material 
originating from four different deposits, and 
there is only one artefact that demonstrably 
originates from Ai Bunar.^? 

There are artefacts from the third quarter of 
the 5^ millennium BC, the characteristics of 
which are completely consistent with the raw 
material originating from Ai Bunar. Numerous 
Bulgarian Late Copper Age artefacts from the 
Black Sea Cost and Northeastern Bulgaria can 
be originated from here, while none was found 
in the following period. It is possible that by 
that time the mine had already been exhausted, 
or had been abandoned for some other reason. 
However, it either cannot be excluded that sim- 
ilarly to the former period, the lack of this raw 
material can be also explained by regional dif 
ferences. At the same time, based on chemical 
composition and lead isotope analyses, it is cer- 
tain that copper originating from other depos- 
its besides Ai Bunar had also been used in this 
region.” 


1084 PERNICKA ET AL. 1993, 29. 
1085 Gare ET AL. 1991, 64; GALE ET AL. 2003, 156-161. 


The lead isotope analyses carried out on cop- 
per artefacts of Polgár-Csószhalom and Berety- 
tyóüjfalu-Herpály suggest that the raw mate- 
rial of these artefacts primarily originate from 
the areas of Bulgaria, from Serbia to a lesser ex- 
tent, and from a yet unidentified source. 


5.2.5. TECHNOLOGY OF COPPER 
PRODUCTION 


Although the discovery of Balkanic copper ore 
mines and the appearance of more and more 
copper finds originating from Neolithic sites 
support C. Renfrew’s argument for the inde- 
pendent development of the Balkan’s copper 
metallurgy, evidences of local copper processing 
were missing for Jong ez In the absence of these, 
researchers could also reason that copper arte- 
facts had been either imported from Anatolia, 
or they had been made from native copper, with 
the technology used for stone working." 

The technology of production of malachite 
beads is rooted in the manufacturing technique 
of stone tools. Numerous malachite beads came 
to light in Lepenski Vir and settlements of the 
Vinča culture (eg. Selevac, Vinca)."*? In Divostin, 
even a workshop producing malachite beads 
was unearthed — together with finished goods 
and production wastes —, on the basis of which 
every phase of bead production could be recon- 
structed; they were most probably perforated 
with a chipped stone drill." 

There are data referring to copper mining 
and metallurgy from the earliest phase of the 
Vinča culture; metallurgy developed together 
with the beginning of copper mining.” People 
of the Vinča culture were aware of ore sources 
occurring in their region, and they already 
owned the technological knowledge necessary 
for their mining, since they had much earlier 
acquired the skills in mining stone and flint 
raw materials.” The technology used in Rudna 
Glava is very similar to that used in Early Neo- 
lithic or even earlier flint mines; hence new 
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knowledge was not required for mining.""" It is 
estimated that 2-3000 tons of copper ore were 
exploited in mines of Ai Bunar, which yielded 
500 tons of copper."? Compared to this Rudna 
Glava seems smaller with orders of magnitude; 
Borislav Jovanovié assumes that the ore mined 
here yielded ca. 260 kg copper."" The size of 
Neolithic copper ore mining is difficult to cal- 
culate in the Balkans, since more significant 
mines — probably already known from the 
Neolithic or the Copper Age — were used in 
later periods, just as they are used today. As a 
result, mining activities of later ages complete- 
ly destroyed traces of Neolithic or Copper Age 
mining at these places. 

People were already aware of the characteris- 
tics of different raw materials at this time, which 
is reflected well by the fact that only malachite 
and azurite ores were exploited in Rudna Glava, 
while sulphide layers were left untouched.” 
Based on finds from Selevac the separation of the 
ore from the matrix may have taken place at the 
settlement, since such bits of stones and miner- 
als were also found at the site, while in known 
copper mines no traces of ore processing or 
smelting could be discovered." 

In the vicinity of Rudna Glava, Belovode is the 
closest known Vinéa settlement, roughly 10 km 
of which another mine, Zdrelo can be also found. 
Compared to other Vinca settlements, at this 
site a much greater amount and variety of cop- 
per and malachite finds as well as finds refer- 
ring to copper processing were found, even in 
the earliest layers of the settlement (the site can 
be dated to ca. 5350 and 4650 cal BC). Traces of 
heat treatments can be observed on these finds 
almost without exception (their structure is 
always porous, and they are mixed with ash and 
charcoal).' Based on the analyses of finds and 
lead isotope, this settlement may have been the 
primary processing place of copper raw mate- 
rial originating from nearby mines." As a stray 
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find, a copper axe similar to stone shoe-last 
adzes came to light, which presumably belongs 
to the earliest type of copper axes. However, it 
is also possible that it was an ingot intended for 
further use." 

Due to pottery production, communities of 
the Vinéa culture possessed the knowledge and 
kilns required for reaching high temperature 
and for smelting. The necessary temperature 
could be obtained with wood and charcoal. Tiny 
malachite lumps have been found in the mate- 
rial of several coarse sherds, which surely prove 
malachite smelting." 

The discovery of the first small (smaller than 
2 cm) slag remains provided proof that mined 
copper ores were also processed and smelted at 
Vinca culture settlements (e.g. Selevac, Anzabe- 
govo, Stapari, Gornja Tuzla). During the smelt- 
ing of high-purity copper ores as malachite 
or azurite, only very few slag forms." On the 
course of smelting, copper lumps together in 
small prills, and slag is smashed up mechani- 
cally in order to retrieve the prills from it. AE 
terwards it is powdered and mixed with char- 
coal or silicate, then smelted in a small crucible 
like the one found in Hoard 4 of Ploénik or in 
Velika Gradina.""* Ronald Tylecote's experi- 
mental archaeological investigations clearly 
prove that high-purity copper could be also 
smelted from ore originating from Rudna Gla- 
va. According to him the reason for the high 
purity of early copper artefacts is that they were 
produced in a relatively low temperature, and 
by using clear copper oxide ores." 

The size of such small slags corresponds to a 
miniature, coarse vessel type — the only mini- 
ature vessel type without a full-size analogy 
— which may have been a copper smelting cru- 
cible on the basis of its form and size. It also 
supports its function connected to metallurgy 
that such vessel was found in *Hoard" 4 of 
Pločnik as the only vessel." Formerly it was 
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believed on the basis of the small size of known 
slags and presumed crucibles that these had 
originally been copper smelting vessels." How- 
ever, recently discovered finds have slightly 
changed this picture. 

Although no clearly distinguishable process- 
ing and smelting workshop have been found yet 
in the area of the Vinča culture, there are prob- 
able processing places in: Pločnik, Fafos, Selevac, 
Belovode, Vinca-Belo Brdo. N. Vasié recorded 
several burnt pits measuring around 1 m over 
— of which similar phenomena is also known 
in Pločnik and Fafos —, which may have been 
kilns." The earliest known copper smelting 
furnace is very similarto them, in which copper 
could not be separated from slag, but smaller 
copper lumps formed in it during smelting. After 
cooling they were separated mechanically, then 
copper was smelted again in a crucible." 

Small and middle-sized, coarse, porous ves- 
sels came to light at the site of Belovode, in the 
surface of which small malachite granules were 
stuck; this pottery was probably used for smelt- 
ing. Beside these vessels small, conical vessels 
were also found, which were crucibles on the 
basis of their analogies."? Among the vessels 
there were larger, cylindrical or long conical- 
formed types without bottom, on which traces 
of secondary burning could be observed (a sim- 
ilar one was found in Divostin too).!" Based on 
analogies from the Aegean and Cyprus these may 
have been used as funnels placed above pit kilns. 
In addition, two small kilns were also unearthed, 
which may have been used for copper smelting, 
although they did not bear any sings referring 
to metallurgy. However, traces of malachite 
smelting have been observed on exact analogies 
uncovered in Durankulak."? Although this ini- 
tial phase of metallurgy provided a good basis 
for later development, it was only suitable for 
producing a small amount of copper." 


Besides the above mentioned malachite beads, 
copper beads smelted from ore have also been 
found (Vinca-Belo Brdo, Gornja Tuzla, Gomolava, 
Selevac); these two types were used contempo- 
rary. Bracelets made from native copper were 
much rarer than beads (Gomolava, Plocnik).!^ 

Molds for casting were found in Gornja Tuzla 
and Grivac, which provide further clear evi- 
dences for local copper processing." ^ Half of a 
clay mold (a chisel) and stone hammers came to 
light from the youngest layer of Belovode. 
Analogies of the artefact which can be cast with 
this mold are known from the assemblages of 
Plocnik, while analogies of the stone hammers 
can be found in Rudna Glava in large numbers, 
where they constituted the most important tool 
used for mining and the smashing of copper 
ores.!!6 Finds referring to copper processing 
usually concentrate on certain parts of the set- 
tlements (e.g. Selevac,” Ploénik!*), which in- 
dicate that this dangerous activity was sepa- 
rated within the settlements even spatially. 

In conclusion, each and every phase of the 
development of metallurgy and every step of 
metal processing in the Balkans is known today. 
Hence there is no reason to doubt that copper 
metallurgy of the Balkans developed independ- 
ently during the Neolithic, in light of and build- 
ing upon local, Serbian and Bulgarian copper 
ore raw material sources. 


5.2.6. EVALUATION 


Phases of the development of copper metallurgy 
in the Balkans clearly indicate that copper ore 
collectable on the surface, as well as malachite 
sources were already known and used during 
the Early Neolithic (Fig. 189). This was the phase 
of learning the characteristics of the raw mate- 
rial, when sporadic use yet only reflects unique 


"7 Discussing Grave 230 of Zengóvárkony, P. D. Glumac and J. A. Todd also mention a small slag containing tin, how- 
ever (GruMac-Iopp 199la, 14; GruMAc-Topp 1991b, 160-161), it was not mentioned in any former publications, there- 
fore it is possible that it only became mixed with grave goods of this burial later (Gru MAc-Topp 199la, 12-13). 
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7? Dimitrov 2002, Fig. 175; SLJIVAR ET AL. 2006, 253. 
HB ŠIJIVAR ET AL. 2006, 254. 

UM Grumac 1988, 458-461. 

"5 Čović 1961, 103; ANToNOv1C 2002, 39. 
116 SLjIVAR ET AL. 2006, 251-252, Pl. 1.1-4. 
1117 GLUMAC-IRINGHAM 1990, 549-565. 
18 SLJIVAR ET AL. 2006, 254-255. 
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or isolated events and phenomena. Conscious 
exploitation of malachite and copper ore can be 
only traced from the Middle Neolithic. The dis- 
tribution of malachite and copper artefacts 
clearly indicates that during this period finds 
are yet limited to the immediate vicinity of raw 
material sources (Fig 190). Beside finds and re- 
mains reflecting certain phases of copper met- 
allurgy, this phenomenon also refers to the use 
of local raw material sources, and an independ- 
ent development of metallurgy. From the turn 
of the Middle and Late Neolithic, copper pro- 
cessing reaches such considerable dimensions 
that allows copper and malachite artefacts to 
reach areas beyond this narrow region — such 
as the Great Hungarian Plain — where, in the 
absence of raw material sources, they must have 
arrived through interaction (Fig. 191). Great tech- 
nological skills and expertise in copper metal- 
lurgy was required for producing such amount 
of goods, which enabled the above mentioned 
phenomenon. 

The first copper and malachite products not 
only reached the area of present-day Hungary, 
but Slovakia and Austria too." Yet no traces of 
activities earlier than the Copper Age have been 
discovered in any of the potential copper ore 
mines located in Slovakia." 

The linear evolutionist model of metallur- 
gy is: cold hammering, cold hammering and 
heating (on ca. 150 °C), smelting and casting (on 
1084 *C).!?! It seems more and more possible 
that native copper was continuously used after 
the discovery of the copper smelting technique, 
which is well represented by artefact types oc- 
curring together.!!?2 

Experimental archaeology has shown that 
even the simplest copper smelting technique 
has so many pitfalls that it is virtually impos- 
sible to acquire the necessary expertise without 
a careful observation of the process or without 
receiving verbal instructions. The learning proc- 
ess was probably reinforced with taboos, songs 
andrituals. The (probably intentionally) restrict- 
ed transmission of this knowledge meant that 
metallurgical skills remained the prerogative of 


11? Jovanovic 1990, 57; HÓPPNER ET AL. 2005; SCHREINER 2007. 


120 ZEBRAK 1995; SCHREINER 2007. 
121 "TYLECOTE 1987. 

1122 OTTAWAY-ROBERTS 2008, 206. 
1123 OTTAWAY-ROBERTS 2008, 207. 

1124 Karicz-RAczky 1984, 128-131. 


a small, chosen group." This also imposed a 
restriction on access to raw materials because 
the ability to recognise good quality raw mate- 
rial and the skills needed for mining were sim- 
ilarly restricted, as was the manufacture of cop- 
per artefacts. The expertise needed for metal- 
working differed substantially from the skills 
necessary for working stone or producing orna- 
ments. 

Owing to the restricted access, copper arte- 
facts were suitable for acting as prestige goods, 
because the acquisition of these articles on 
the Great Hungarian Plain was only possible 
through contacts maintained with Balkanic 
communities. Duringthe Late Neolithic commu- 
nities of the Great Hungarian Plain did probably 
not produce these artefacts themselves yet, al- 
though there are some scattered, uncertain data 
referring to this. 

In the area of present-day Eastern Hungary 
Late Neolithic copper and malachite ornaments 
were mainly found in female and children 
graves, and they are known in a greater amount 
from layers of the Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály'"* and 
Polgár-Csószhalom''” tell settlements. The ma- 
lachite/copper finds from the Vinéa distribution 
also exemplify that finds of this type can only 
be expected from sites investigated with me- 
ticulous care, using excavation techniques such 
as flotation and sieving, whereby tiny objects 
no more than a few millimetres large are also 
recovered. It yet remains to be established to 
what extent the other tell settlements on the 
Great Hungarian Plain can be likened to these 
sites and whether the remarkably high number 
of copper artefacts from Csószhalom and Her- 
pály are in indication of the importance attached 
tothe contacts maintained with Balkanic com- 
munities. The value of copper artefacts is also 
evidenced by the multi-coiled bracelets gracing 
the arms of clay human figurines such as the 
ones from Szegvár-Tüzkóves and Hódmezóvá- 
sárhely-Kókénydomb, on which the position of 
these copper adornments corresponds to how 
they were worn in real life, at least judging from 
the pieces deposited in graves. 


125 RACZKY ET AL. 1994, 240; Raczky ET AL. 1996; Raczky-ANDERS 2008, 44; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 


6 See Pages 252-254; Korek 1987, Fig. 14, 16. 
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In the case of the Late Neolithic finds copper 
use is a certain characteristic of the second half 
of the period, both in Transdanubia and on the 
Great Hungarian Plain." 

Finds of the Great Hungarian Plain are good 
examples of C. Renfrew's idea that copper had 
been prestige raw material first, and it was not 
used for making tools. It displaces stone tools 
only a period later." Tiny copper beads, rings, 
bracelets were found in several Late Neoli- 
thic, mainly female and children graves often 
with Spondylus and limestone/marble ornaments 
(e.g. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa,"? Tápé-Le- 
bő," Zengóvárkony,"* Villánykóvesd,"? Mó- 
rágy-Túzkódomb).'"* A comparison with the 
distribution of Spondylus ornaments, the periods 
other prestige goods, indicates that the distribu- 
tion and the use of adornments made from the 
new raw material was much more restricted, 
and that the two were often worn together, a 
reflection of their similar role and prestige. 


5.3. Red deer canines 


Strings of perforated red deer canines worn in 
the neck, on the head or the arms first appeared 
in large quantities in the Carpathian Basin dur- 
ing the Late Neolithic, however, this element of 
clothing had a millennia of tradition reaching 
back to the Upper Palaeolithic all over Europe D 
All the same, they only sparsely appear within 
the western LBK complex (e.g. Grave 15/76 of 
Vedrovice, 40-45-year-old man, 4 pieces), 
although some of their imitations are known 
from this period (e.g. a bead made of Spondylus 
and carved in the figure of a red deer canine was 
revealed in Grave 49 of Mezézombor).!"*° 
Compared to the previous period they ap- 
peared in a large number in the Late Neolithic, 
which indicates a growth in the role, social ap- 


127 ZALAI-GAAL 1996, 32-33; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 
128 RENFREW 1986. 


Burials containing copper ornaments are usu- 
ally among the most richly furnished graves in 
terms of the other grave goods too, again sup- 
porting the assumption that copper, the new 
prestige raw material, was only available to a 
small social group. Viewed in a broader tempo- 
ral context extending from the Middle Neolithic 
to the Early Copper Age, it is quite clear that 
similarly to Spondylus, the social role of copper 
changed continuously. Following the sporadic 
presence of copper in the Early and the Middle 
Neolithic, the new, restrictedly accessible raw 
material began to function as a prestige good 
during the Late Neolithic. Beginning with the 
Early Copper Age, increasingly higher amounts 
of copper reached much larger territories owing 
to the technological advances made in copper 
processing, and in addition to ornaments, cop- 
per was now also used for manufacturing util- 
itarian artefacts which had both a practical and 
a prestige function. 


preciation and symbolic significance of hunting 
(Fig. 194). By the end of the period they disap- 
peared almost completely. "7" Most researchers 
agree that the number of canines in a grave re- 
lates to the number of red deer killed by the hunt- 
er.'8 However, it is a great difference compared 
to previous periods and other regions of Europe 
that in the Late Neolithic Carpathian Basin they 
do not primarily appear in graves of adult men 
who could kill the animals but in adult women's 
or less frequently in children's graves. Another 
important difference referring to the symbolic 
and social significance, as well as to the prestige 
value of canines is that imitations made of bone 
also appeared in a great number among the ca- 
nines of Polgár-Csószhalom."? A. Choyke's re- 


1129 GAzpAPUSZTAI 1963, 27, Pl. 4.1; HorvATH 1987, 42-43, Fig. 38.1-2. 


1B0 KOREK 1973, 278, PI. 10.6, 8. 


13 Dompay 1939, 7-8, 13, 19, 21; Dompay 1960, 78, 86-87, 123, 136, 229, Pl. 37.1. 


1? DomBay 1959, 61, 64. 

1133 7 ALAI-GAÁL 1996, 23, 25; ZALALGAÁL 2002b, 80-81. 
155 CHoYKE 2001, 252-253. 

1 ONDRUS 2002, 23-26, Fig. 15a.9, Pl. 15.1. 

156. CSENGERI 2004a, 69, Fig. 3.11. 


137 [n Tiszapolgár-Basatanya one piece was found in the grave of a woman; in Grave 54 (BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 311, 


Pl. 64). 


138 MAIER 1964; Driescu 1991; PAVLÚ ET AL. 1995; ZAPOTOCKA 1998, 86; ZALAI-GAAL 2001c, 194. 


1132 CHoYKE 2001, Table 1. 
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ER 53 
Site Grave | Sex Age ‘ose TEPE References 
GEES 
Aszód-Papi földek 174 - Adultus 6 - Katicz 1985a, 27-28, Fig. 41. 
Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer 12 = child 14 BÁNFFY 2008, 164. 
Čoka/Csóka/-Kremenyák hoard = = X = ee 1300,18, ete 33:328, 
Hódmezővásárhely-Gorzsa 3 male - x - EE 
1973, 291. 
Don CE SCH 1928/1 | - - 10 - BANNER 1930, 75, Pl. 3.8-10. 
GE EN 19283 | - - x - | Banner 1930, 76. 
cu GC 1928/4 | - - x - BANNER 1930, 77. 
m SCH 1928/14| - child x - | BANNER 1930, 81. 
Kiskóre-Gát 2 = = 16 = KOREK 1989, 39, Pl. 32. 
Kisköre-Gát 4 - InfansI 15 - Konrk 1989, 39-40, Pl. 33.6-11. 
Kiskóre-Gát 6 female| Maturus - KOREK 1989, 40. 
Kiskóre-Gát 9 male Maturus 2 = KOREK 1989, 41, Pl. 35.3. 
Kisköre-Gát 21 female | Adultus 29 - KOREK 1989, 42, Pl. 37. 
Kiskóre-Gát 24 - Infans II 8 = Korek 1989, 42. 
Kiskóre-Gát 28 = Infans II 6 - KoreK 1989, 43. 
Kiskore-Gat 34 female Senilis 2 - KOREK 1989, 43. 
Kiskóre-Gát 36 male | Maturus 7 - Korek 1989, 44, Pl. 40. 
Lengyel 15 " i A 8 GE es Fig. 1-10; ZALAr 
Luzianky 1/1942 = = x = Novotny 1962, 217. 
Mórágy-Túzkódomb 55 male |22-28 years| 1 - ZALAI-GAAL 2002b, 85, 134-135. 
Ócsód-Kováshalom 26 - = 2 = Unpublished 
Pári-Altacker 2 = 3 years l = ZALAI-GAAL 1999, Fig. 5.2-5. 
Polgár-Csőszhalom 2 - child 66 = EE 2007, 
Polgár-Csőszhalom 6 male? - 11 E emos 2007, 
Polgár-Csószhalom 105 male | Adultus 5 - CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 11 | female} Adultus 11 T CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csőszhalom 196 |female| Adultus 74 - CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 226 | female] Juvenilis 2 80 CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 362 |female| Adultus 2 66 CHOYKE 2001, Table I. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 406 | male | Adultus 3 - CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 611 | female} Juvenilis 2 - CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 613 |female| Adultus 3 i CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 619 |female| Adultus 1 42 CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 836 |female| Adultus 21 - CHOYKE 2001, Table 1. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 886 | female] Adultus 22 CHOYKE 2001, Table I. 
Szeghalom-Kovácshalom 10 - child 3 - BANNER 1927, 27. 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves 2 = = 1 = Korek 1973, 295. 
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2. 1 Së 
Site Grave | Sex Age 232 S5 3 = References 
GEES 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves 72 - - 15 = Unpublished 
Tápé-Lebő A 28 - - 2 BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1972, 88. 
Zengóvárkony 139 = 5-6 years 1 = Downav 1960, 95-96, Pl. 49.15. 


Fig. 194. Occurrence of red deer canines and their imitations 
in the Late Neolithic of the Carpathian Basin 


search proved that in Polgár-Csószhalom real red 
deer canines had been placed in the graves of 
three men, eight women and two children, while 
all the imitations were in women's graves." 
Clear use-wear traces could be observed on real 
canines (they had often been reperforated), which 
indicates that they had been collected and worn 
for a long time. By contrast, only a part of the 
imitations bore traces of wearing, while another 
part of them seemed to be brand new, as if they 
had been specially made for the burial.** 

On the Southern Great Hungarian Plain red 
deer canines were only found in a small number 
and within a very narrow geographical region: 
in Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb,"? Coka 
/Csóka/-Kremenyák (even in a hoard),"? Szegvár- 
Tüzkóves and Tápé-Lebó!"*, In the absence of 
anthropological determination it cannot be de- 
termined whether their demographic distribu- 
tion is similar to that of the northern regions. 
However, the fact that five out of seven deceased 
were positioned on the left side indicates that 
these were probably also female graves. Only 
two burials of Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb 
contained corpses laid on the right side, in both 
of which one red deer canine was found." They 
were found in a slightly greater number in Kis- 
kóre-Gát, where they occurred in male, female, 
as wellas children graves alike. Similarly to Pol- 
gár-Csószhalom, they were revealed in female 
graves more often and in a greater number." 
This indicates that real red deer canines were 
also placed in male graves in a small number, and 
their imitations were unknown. This artefact is 


140 CHoYKE 1997; CHOYKE 2001, Table 1; BANFFY 2008, 165. 
14! CHoYKE 2001, 255. 

142 BANNER 1930a, 75-77, 81, Pl. 3.8-10. 

143 BANNER 1960, 34, Pl. 55.3-8, 10-19. 

144 KOREK 1973, 295. 

145 BANNER 1930a, 75-77. 

1146 See Pages 141-142; KoreK 1989, 39-45. 

1147 Vörös 2005, Table 8. 

148 YERRICO-VANHAEREN 2002. 


also unknown at settlements, which implies 
their restricted use in everyday life. 

During the Late Neolithic the use of perfo- 
rated red deer canines is concentrated in the 
Northern Hungarian region, which probably 
has cultural reasons. Red deer can be found 
among the animal remains of the Late Neolithic 
settlements of the Southern Great Hungarian 
Plain as well as of the northern regions, "" there- 
fore this difference cannot be explained by eco- 
logicalreasons. It seems that these artefacts did 
not play a great role in the expression and mani- 
pulation of prestige differences on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain, which might be in con- 
nection with the social appreciation concerning 
the role of hunting. 

The permanent canines of red deer appear 
relatively early, at around the age of one. Later 
they erode constantly, thus Francesco d'Ericco 
and Marian Vanhaeren developed a method that 
enables the determination of the sex and age of 
killed animals, the differentiation of right and 
left side canines, and the recognition of teeth 
pairs belonging to the same specimen on the 
basis of morphological and size differences. They 
demonstrated by this method that stags and 
hinds were hunted with different strategies at 
the Upper Palaeolithic site of Aven des Ibous- 
siéres, and the pair of the majority of the 196 
canines placed in graves was missing. They con- 
cluded that these items were involved in gift 
exchange, and thus they were removed from the 
site.“ According to E. Bánffy, the canines of 
Grave 12 of Bodrogzsadány belonged to young 
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animals which were not full-grown yet." On 
the contrary, after the examination of red deer 
canines found in a Spanish Mesolithic grave, So- 
lange Rigaud and her colleagues concluded that 
they had mostly belonged to full-grown, 2.5- 
10-year-old stags.'^? In A. Choyke's opinion the 
canines of adult stags were the most suitable for 
creating ornaments.'^! According to age and sex 
of the animal different preferences of red deer 
canines could be present in certain European 
regions and periods. Although archaeozoological 
determinations concerning the age and sex of 
the animal remains of Polgár-Csószhalom have 
not been produced yet, based on the size of the 
canines, they most probably originate from ani- 
mals of different ages.''” The archaeozoological 
age and sex determination of the Late Neolithic 
remains of the Carpathian Basin could signifi- 
cantly expand our knowledge on the practices 
of hunting, gift exchange, and the symbolic 
meaning of red deer canines in this period. 
Although imitations of red deer canines made 
of different raw materials are present in sev- 
eral regions and periods of Europe,' the major- 
ity of them do not have any connection with the 
find material of the Carpathian Basin. They oc- 
cur only in a small number both in Transdanubia 
and the Lengyel complex, with no imitations 
among them (e.g. Grave 1/1942 of LuZianky).!^* 
Apart from contemporaneous Lengyel speci- 
mens, the collection and accumulation of per- 
forated red deer canines in the hoards of Cucu- 
teni-Ariusd are the most similar to that of the 
finds of Polgár-Csószhalom; e.g. Ariuşd 80 piec- 
es, ? Brad 190 pieces,” Habasesti 22 pieces," 
Karbuna 124 pieces". Even imitations made of 


149 BANFFY 2008, 167. 
150 RIGAUD ET AL. 2009. 
15 CyHoyke 2001, 252. 
1» CHOYKE 2001, 257. 


bone were found among the latter ones." A few 
specimens are also known from Selevac, with 
an imitation possibly made of antler."*? 

In the case of Hamangia burials excavated in 
Durankulak (where they only occurred in male 
and children graves) a correlation could be ob- 
served between the number of canines and the 
wealth of other grave goods, therefore Maja Av- 
ramova assumes that the more red deer canines 
occurred in a grave, the higher ranked its own- 
er was. According to H. Todorova the number 
of canines placed in graves bears a relation to 
how long their owner fulfilled a certain posi- 
tion." This artefact was also found in a great 
number in the cemetery of Varna. 

Apparently, red deer canines were used in- 
dependently of each other in different regions 
of Europe over a long period of time. The ap- 
pearance of imitations within a wide geograph- 
ical and temporal framework, as well as the 
collection and accumulation of canines clearly 
indicate that this artefact was highly valued. It 
was probably a hunter's trophy and thus indi- 
rectly it also reflects the social role and esteem 
of hunting. The appearance of this find in the 
Carpathian Basin during the Late Neolithic and 
then its sudden disappearance can be related 
tothe growth of the role of hunting during this 
period."§ This artefact is primarily concen- 
trated in the vicinity of Polgár-Csószhalom; in 
the Northeastern Hungarian region. Accordingly, 
it could fulfil its role as a prestige good mainly 
here, where — in contrast to wild boar tusks 
which were most likely also hunters’ trophy 
— they occurred in the graves of both genders 
and of children too. 


155  DRIESCH 1991; GÖLDNER 1991; Spatz 1991; CHoYKE 2001, 253-254. 


155 Novotny 1962, 111, Fig. 7.15. 
155 | AszLÓ 1911; SzTANcsuj 2007. 
156 Upsacn 1991. 

15^ DumITRESCU 1957. 

158 SERGEEV 1963. 

152 CHAPMAN 2000, 117. 

1160 RUSSELL 1990, Pl. 14.7a—b. 

Nel AVRAMOVA 2002, 191-192. 

1162 Toporova 2002b, 187. 

1163 Ivanov 1988, 62. 

1164 BARTOSIEWICZ 2005; VÖRÖS 2005. 
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Site Grave Sex Age References 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 212 male (?) 35-45 ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 411 male 30-40 ZALAI-GAÁL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 750 male 23-30 ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 963 male (?) 17-18 ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 3043 male 35-50 ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsényék Bataszék 3329 male 25-35 ZALAI-GAÁL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 3472 male 30-40 ZALAI-GAÁL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 3785 = = ZALALGAÁL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Alsónyék-Bátaszék 6078 male 30-40 ZALAI-GAÁL ET AL. 2009, 340. 
Aszód-Papi fóldek 100 male Adultus Katicz 1985a, 23, Fig. 32.2, 33.12. 
Aszód-Papi fóldek 180 male Adultus-Maturus | Katicz 1985a, 29, Fig. 33.3. 
Aszód-Papi földek 14 male Maturus Unpublished 

Aszód Papi földek 74 male Adultus Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi földek 120 cenotaph - Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek 129 male Adultus Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek 130 male Juvenilis-Adultus | Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek 132 = - Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek - - Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek male Maturus Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek male Adultus Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi fóldek = = Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi földek male Maturus-Senilis | Unpublished 

Aszód-Papi földek male Adultus Unpublished 
Berettyószentmárton = - BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 383. 
E Ss - - Unpublished 

Csabdi-Télizóldes - - ANTONI 1982. 

Friebritz-Süd male 50-60 years NEUGEBAUER-MARESCH ET AL. 2001, 206-207. 
Ee = = Banner-Fo tiny 1945, Pl. 3.8. 
C E = = ZALOTAY 1932, 67. 

Karancsság = = BAcsMEGI 2003, 8l. 

Lengyel = = ZALAI-GAAL 200lc, 192-193. 
Luzianky = = Novotny 1962, 217, Fig. 22.15. 
Mlynárce - - NovoTNY 1962, 217. 
Mórágy-Tüzkódomb 46 - 9-11 years ZALAI-GAAL 2002b, 85, 129-130. 
Mórágy-Túzkódomb 6 female 37-41 years ZALAI-GAÁL 2002b, 85, 115. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 3 - BANFFY-BOGNAR-KuTZIAN 2007, 197. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 4 - - BANFFY-BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 2007, 201. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 6 - - BÁANFFY-BOGNÁR-KUTZIAN 2007, 203. 
Polgár-Csőszhalom 7 = - BÁANFFY-BOGNÁR-KUTZIÁN 2007, 205. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 429 - - RACZKY ET AL. 1997, cat. IV.38. 
Polgár-Csószhalom 105 - - RACZKY ET AL. 1997, cat. IV.28. 
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Site Grave Sex Age References 

Polgár-Csószhalom 406 = = RACZKY ET AL. 1997, Fig. 31; cat. IV.32. 

Svodín 27/73 male - NEMEJCOVA-PAVUKOVA 1986, 145, Fig. 7. 

Szegvár-Tüzkóves 13 male = KOREK 1973, 298. 

Villánykövesd 22 male 36-43 years Dompay 1959, 65; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengóvárkony 9 i » Domaay 1939, 9. 

Zengóvárkony 59 - child Domaay 1939, 25. 

Zengóvárkony Ub - - Domaay 1939, 10. 

Zengóvárkony 114 E 7 EH BAY 1960, 87-88; ZALAI-GAÁL ET AL. 1988, 

Zengővárkony 37 cenotaph = DOMBAY 1939, 18; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 339. 

Zengóvárkony 56 B - Dompay 1939, 23; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 339. 

Zengóvárkony 85 a = Domaay 1960, 76-77. 

Zengővárkony 137 male 39-48 years Domaay 1960, 95; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengővárkony 178 - = Domaay 1960, 105; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 339. 
ABAY 105-106: -GAK 2 

Zengővárkony 179 Ed 1960, 105-106; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 

Zengóvárkony 184 7 uH E BAY 1960, 108-109; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 

Zengóvárkony 203 = = Domaay 1960, 115; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengővárkony 205 7 7 Ge BAY 1960, 115-116; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 

Zengővárkony 213 — — Domaay 1960, 118; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengővárkony 214 8 7 Gr BAY 1960, 118-119; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 

Zengővárkony 217 = = Dompay 1960, 120. 

Zengóvárkony 218 = = DoMBAY 1960, 120-121. 

Zengővárkony 229 = = Domaay 1960, 123; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengővárkony 236 = = Domaay 1960, 125; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 

Zengóvárkony 325 male 38-48 years Domaay 1960, 145; ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 340. 


Fig. 195. Late Neolithic burials with wild boar tusk pendants and/or wild boar mandibles in the 
Carpathian Basin 


5.4. Wild boar tusks 


Small pendants made of wild boar tusk are 
known from earlier times too: a pendant and 
the fragment of another was found in a settle- 
ment layer of Obre I" — a site of the Starčevo 
culture —, one in a Zseliz burial in Bešeňov, as 
well as a pendant in Grave 7/1956 of Luzianky."°° 
Although wild boar tusk pendants are not char- 
acteristic of the LBK, necklaces consisting not 
only of Spondylus beads but of arched pendants 
similar to wild boar tusks occurred in several 
LBK burials. However, this might simply arise 


165 Benac 1973b, 368, Pl. 12.6, 9. 

1665 Novotny 1962, 217; CHEBEN 2000, 65. 
STIFFT-GOTTLIEB 1939, 149-159, Pl. 1-2. 
Popsorsky 2002, 28-30, 48-50, Fig. 29.9, 46.4. 
162 Karcz 1985a, 143, Fig. 33. 
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from the characteristics of the raw material (e.g. 
Grave l of Eggenburg,!*' Graves 19/75 and 46/77 
of Vedrovice!*?), 

The practice of placing wild boar tusk pen- 
dants in graves appeared in the beginning of 
the Late Neolithic both in Transdanubia and in 
the region of Northeastern Hungary. Wild boar 
tusk pendants were characteristic elements of 
a certain men's group (similarly to wild boar 
mandibles placed in graves e.g. Graves 100 and 
180 of Aszód Papi földek," Feature 429 of 
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Polgár-Csószhalom,"? Svodín," Grave 134 of 
Friebritz-Süd,"^ Villánykóvesd, Lengyel,' Al 
sonyék Bataszék'), and they were either placed 
on the chest of the deceased in pairs (e.g. Grave 
100 of Aszód-Papi földek"? Feature 406 of 
Polgár-Csószhalom'"), or on the head in ones 
(e.g. Grave 6 of Mórágy-Tüzkódomb, Graves 750, 
963, 3785 and 6078 of Alsényék Bataszék"”). As 
I have already mentioned above these artefacts 
are most characteristic of the Transdanubian 
Lengyel and Upper Tisza region sites, and they 
sparsely occur at sites located on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain (Berettyóüjfalu-Her- 
pály," Szegvár Túzkóves!"”) (Fig. 195). Wearing 
this costume element is a characteristic feature 
in Grave groups 5, 6c and 9 of Zengóvárkony.'*? 
During this period these ornaments also occur 
in regions outside of the Carpathian Basin, how- 
ever, most often in settlement features (e.g. Obre 
II, Butmir culture), and their shapes possibly 
suggest a different function." 

It is widely accepted that pairs of wild boar 
tusk pendants were exclusive elements of adult 
men's costume. In the majority of cases this view 
seems to be correct, however, a wild boar tusk 
fragment was also found in children's burials 
(Graves 59 and 236 of Zengévarkony,"* Grave 
46 of Mórágy-Tüzkódomb), and possibly in a 
female grave too (Grave 6 of Mórágy-Tüzkó- 
domb)."§ Since none of these were usual and 
full pendants, in this case the correlation be- 
tween the grave good and the age and gender is 
probably correct. This conclusion also applies 
to wild boar mandibles, which were also exclu- 
sively found in adult men's burials. It is most 
likely that they fulfilled the same or a very sim- 
ilar role to wild boar tusk pendants. 


170 RACZKY ET AL. 1997, cat. IV.38. 

171 NEMEJCOVA-PAvUKOVA 1986, 145, Fig. 7. 

1/7? NEUGEBAUER-MARESCH ET AL. 2001, 206-207. 
173 7 ALAI-GAÁAL 200lc, 192-193. 

174 7 ALAI-GAÁL 2008, 262. 

"5 Karcz 1985a, 142, Fig. 32.2. 

US RACZKYET AL. 1997, 39, Fig. 31. 

177 ZALAFGAAL ET AL. 2009, 318-322, Fig. 29-42. 
178 See Page 127. 
1 See Page 154; KOREK 1973, 298. 
1180 ZALAI-GAAL ET AL. 2009, 308-317. 
usi Benac 1973a, 105, Pl. 24.8-11. 

1182 DomBay 1939, 23. 

1183 7 ALAI-GAÁL 2002b, 85. 

184 PATAY 1978a, 23, 27, 39, 41. 

185 PATAY 1978b, 9, 21, 29-31, 47-49. 
155 Kov&cs-VÁczi 2007, 405. 

!55 BOGNAR-KUTZIAN 1963, 309-311. 


Late Neolithic wild boar tusk pendants can 
be associated with a group of adult men, which 
therefore could have a correlation with their per- 
sonal achievements and abilities, concerning not 
only hunting but possibly other activities too. 
The distribution area of wild boar tusks and red 
deer canines is identical, and they both indicate 
the significance of the social role of hunting. 

After the Late Neolithic the custom of wear- 
ing wild boar tusk pendants and placing wild 
boar mandibles in graves survived in the Cop- 
per Age Tiszapolgár and Bodrogkeresztür cul- 
tures (e.g. Tiszavalk Tetes,'** Tiszavalk Kender- 
föld, Ir" Hajdübószórmény-Ficsori-tó-düló).!*é 
In the Early Copper Age phase of the Tiszapol- 
gár-Basatanya cemetery wild boar mandibles 
were only placed in adult male graves, in the 
graves of children positioned on the right side 
(probably boys), and in cenotaphs. This artefact 
occurs less frequently in burials dating to the 
Bodrogkeresztür phase of the cemetery, when 
they are even placed in female graves, but never 
in children's graves. This clearly suggests the 
change in the role of this item. This change is 
even more significant if one considers that by 
that time all mandibles originated from domes- 
tic pigs, although these burials contained other 
pig bones too. The use of wild boar tusk pen- 
dants in the Basatanya cemetery is also limited 
to the early, Tiszapolgár male graves, and to a 
cenotaph."*' In the absence of sufficient informa- 
tion regarding Transdanubian Early and Middle 
Copper Age burials it is a question whether the 
custom of wearing this artefact, as well as its 
symbolic and social meaning broke or not. 

Accordingly, the symbolic and social signif- 
icance of wild boar tusk pendants, mandibles, 
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and red deer canines, as well as their role in 
expressing prestige or social status was limited 
to a relatively narrow period, to the Late 
Neolithic and the Early Copper Age. Based on 
the animal remains of the known settlements 
dated to this period, the proportion of hunted 
animals increased in comparison with the ear- 
lier period, especially in upland areas." These 
items which also functioned as trophies most 
probably indicate the increased role and social 
esteem of hunting. The acquisition of these items 


5.5. Stone artefacts 


Defining the raw material of artefacts and its 
source could provide the most certain basis for 
measuring the prestige role of stone articles. 
Chipped stone tools have been researched for 
decades and their raw material sources are more 
or less well-known.'^? Raw material testing of 
polished stone tools has also increased in the 
last years, which highlight the exceptionally 
diverse interaction network of most sites."*! For 
the time being the number of sites providing a 
sufficient amount of polished stone tools with 
tested raw material is still not enough for de- 
termining a comprehensive, regional picture. A 
similar situation prevails in the case of use-wear 
analyses on stone artefacts. 

Since these artefacts probably fulfilled prac- 
tical functions in the first place, cases in which 
certain stone artefacts (also) fulfilled prestige 
or status role can only be distinguished by tak- 
ing several criteria into consideration. In the 
first place, the raw material of artefacts may 
refer to several things: a given artefact was made 
of a rare raw material only occurring far from 
the site (limited access), or of a soft rock that 
did not allow the artefact to be used. Secondly, 
the contextual analysis of each artefact (e.g. 
whether they connect to age and/or gender as 
grave goods; whether they were found close to 
or far from the potential raw material source) 
and the analysis of their representations can 
help understanding the onetime value and role 


N88 BARTOSIEWICZ 2005; Vörös 2005. 
1182 BARTOSIEWICZ 2005; Vörös 2005, Table 4. 
119% Biro 1998. 


was limited by their nature; therefore they were 
perfectly suitable for expressing and emphasiz- 
ing the personal abilities and skilfulness of the 
hunters killing the animals. 

On the Southern Great Hungarian Plain, far- 
ther from the uplands, the proportion of hunted 
animals is usually lower within the animal re- 
mains of settlements." Consequently, artefacts 
related to wild animals did not play such a sig- 
nificant role at these sites in the expression of 
social inequality. 


of artefacts. Thirdly, it is possible that a group 
of stone artefacts can be distinguished which 
are larger in size, more carefully crafted, made 
of better or nicer raw material, or do not even 
bear traces of use. And although they are simi- 
lar or equal to specimens fulfilling practical 
functions, they only fulfilled the role of prestige 
goods. 


5.5.1. POLISHED STONE TOOLS 


Stone axes are not present in the Early Neo- 
lithic burials of the Carpathian Basin, and only 
rarely occur in Middle Neolithic graves. In this 
regard the cemeteries of Nitra and Vedrovice 
are exceptions and connect to the Central Eu- 
ropean LBK, since several shoe-last adzes were 
found there, usually in 40-60-year-old men’s 
burials. In Vedrovice stone tools were only 
found in the burial of awoman, three children, 
and an individual of uncertain sex; in the ma- 
jority of the other twenty cases they were found 
in 40-50-year old men’s graves.!*? Nevertheless, 
at Szatmár and Alföld LBK sites both children 
(e.g. Grave 5 of Šarišské Michaľany, infant,!*? 
Grave BIO of Tiszalúc-Sarkad, fragmentary stone 
axe, 2-4-year-old child'?^) and adult graves (e.g. 
Grave 10 of Tiszavasvári-Paptelekhát, Graves 1 
and 3 of Zsáka-Vizesi tanya") yielded polished 
stone tools. However, in the absence of sex- 


191 SzAKMÁNY 1996; BIRÓ-SzAKMÁNY 2000; SCHLÉDER ET AL. 2002; Junik 2004; SZAKMANY ET AL. 2008; SZAKMANY ET AL. 


2009. 
112 PavUK 1972; PopsonskY 2002, 21-129. 
1193 Šiška 1986, 445. 
1194 Oravecz 1996, 52. 
195 KALICZ-MAKKAY 1977, 77, 184-186. 
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determination there is no data regarding wheth- 
er these finds can be associated with adult mens 
graves or not (except for Grave 1 of Bajč, woman, 
Zselíz culturelle) 

During the Late Neolithic stone axes and 
chisels become much more frequent grave goods, 
especially in burials of the Lengyel complex. 
The distribution of finds implies that the cus- 
tom of placing stone tools in graves varies by 
sites. While one fifth (!) of the graves contained 
shaft-hole axes in Zengóvárkony (and this pro- 
portion is even greater when adding stone chis- 
els), only two stone axes were found in the grave 
groups of Mórágy-Tüzkódomb. Such a great dif 
ference cannot be explained by the difference 
between the numbers of the graves excavated 
at the two sites. It should be noted that such a 
great proportion of stone axes did not occur in 
any other Late Neolithic sites of the region. I. 
Zalai-Gaál performed the typochronological 
analysis of the shaft-hole adzes originating 
from the Transdanubian Lengyel complex; 
however, the raw material of the artefacts is not 
included in his analysis D According to the 
anthropological data available to him stone 
axes were found in 15 adult men's, three adult 
women’s, and seven children’s graves in Zengó- 
várkony.'* Consequently, in the Transdanubian 
Neolithic these stone tools can no longer be 
clearly associated with adult men. The burials 
of individuals with stone tools are situated in 
the central area of the grave groups in Mórágy- 
Túzkódomb and Zengóvárkony.'” The stone 
axes found in Graves 288 and 272 of Zengó- 
várkony — which are rare and late types in I. 
Zalai-Gaal’s typochronological analysis — re- 
call the form of latter, Early Copper Age copper 
axes." Their square, elongated forms and 
slightly hollow sides make them similar to the 
axes of Ploénik.?" 

Similarly to the Lengyel complex graves of 
Transdanubia and Aszód-Papi fóldek, polished 
stone tools were frequent grave goods of the 
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Polgár-Csószhalom graves; they were found in 
almost half of the mens graves.” At sites of the 
Great Hungarian Plain placing polished stone 
tools in graves was much less frequent than 
in the Upper Tisza region or Transdanubia. The 
primary reason for this can be probably associ- 
ated with geographical position of the sites. 
These artefacts apparently represented a great- 
er value and were placed in graves less frequent- 
ly at sites farther from highlands and potential 
stone raw material sources. Another value in- 
dicator of these artefacts is that their miniature 
variants (e.g. Ocsód-Kováshalom) and miniature 
clay imitations were also found at numerous 
sites (e.g. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály)."? In this re- 
gion (and possibly in certain areas of the Vinča 
culture) the occurrence of miniature clay axes 
together with anthropomorphic figurines (e.g. 
Szegvár-Tűzköves, 9" Stubline”) does not only 
prove the social role of this artefact, but its close 
relation to ritual life too. 

In the area of present-day Serbia, stone axes 
were made of white soft rocks — magnesite, 
porcelanit and volcanic tuff —, and were wide- 
ly used almost exclusively during the Vinéa- 
Ploénik phase. This fact alone questions the 
possibility of stone axes being interpreted as 
prestige goods; however, they occur very rarely 
outside of this core area (e.g. Zengóvárkony, 
Samatovci, Donja Mahala). Magnesite raw 
material sources are easily available in the ar- 
eas of Serbia and Central Bosnia, and it seems 
that they were significantly exploited during 
the Late Neolithic. Hence, the area of this in- 
tense usage is roughly the same as the closer 
surroundings of raw material sources. That ex- 
plains why this rock became a predominant raw 
material at the sites of this region: it is an eas- 
ily available raw material easy and quick to 
process, and the used-up or ruined tools can be 
also replaced easily and quickly. 

Axes made of similarly soft, practically un- 
usable raw material — soapstone — are present 
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among the Neolithic finds of Slovakia (Nitri- 
ansky Hrádok, Borová-RuZindol).""' In the ab- 
sence of further raw material analyses regard- 
ing polished stone tools made of soft rocks 
found in Hungary we cannot provide more 
information on them. However, it is highly 
probable that beside the one found in Zengó- 
várkony we can expect their further specimens 
among the Neolithic find material. 


5.5.1.1. MACEHEADS 


It is widely accepted that stone axes and mace- 
heads occurring in Late Neolithic men's graves 
were symbols of power or rank. While analyz- 
ing Lengyel complex burials I. Zalai-Gaál strove 
to support this view.'2% Stone axes were cer- 
tainly important articles of use, which is prov- 
en by traces of use-wear visible on them (in all 
cases). By contrast, usually no such traces can 
be observed on maceheads found in graves. This 
confirms the assumption that they did not have 
any practical function. Maceheads were often 
made of marble, granite or other rare rocks 
(e.g. Graves 100 and 105 of Aszód-Papi földek,” 
Grave 14 of Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa'%). Neo- 
lithic marble and nephrite maceheads are known 
from the Balkans and Greece in a great number 
(e.g. Sesklo, Dimini),"" where stone artefacts 
were much more frequent than in the Carpathi- 
an Basin. The opinion according to which mace- 
heads were grave goods of male graves exclu- 
sively cannot be maintained undoubtedly, since 
in Grave 1 of Bajé it was found in the burial 
of an adult woman richly supplied by grave 
goods,"? while in Villánykóvesd a macehead 
was in an Infans I child's grave. In addition, this 
latter one was the only specimen of the site. 
Intact and fragmentary specimens were also 
found at the settlements of Coka/Csóka/-Kre- 
menyák"* and Obre IL? where some speci- 
mens bore strong use-wear traces. 
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The status indicator role of maceheads is 
probably limited to Transdanubia and the Up- 
per Tisza region, since only one fragmentary 
specimen was found in a grave on the Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain (Grave 5 of Békés-Po- 
vád). In Transdanubia and the Upper Tisza 
region their great majority came to light in adult 
men's graves which are also particularly rich in 
other grave goods. Therefore the theory — ac- 
cording to which these artefacts were status 
goods — seems to stand its ground here. This 
role could be fulfilled by shaft-hole axes on the 


Southern Great Hungarian Plain. 


5.5.2. CHIPPED STONE TOOLS 


Obsidian and radiolarite used for creating 
chipped stone tools also meet several criteria of 
a prestige good. That is to say that although the 
raw material source was rare, obsidian and ra- 
diolarite tools reached a large area, and they 
presumably represented a high use value as a 
result of the good quality of the raw material. 
Since one of the obsidian sources can be found 
in Tokaj, obsidian may have had a prestige value 
farther from this region. It is also possible that 
obsidian played an outstanding role in the 
Transdanubian burials of the Lengyel complex 
and in the Vinéa culture, especially in a greater 
amount." 

Radiolarite may have had a similar role, which 
even reached Bavaria from Transdanubia along 
the Danube. At the same time, primarily the use 
value of these raw materials could be outstand- 
ing, since they were excellent for creating chipp- 
ed stone tools. Serpentinite — possibly originat- 
ing from the Bernstein regions of Austria —, 
marble from Transylvania or the Balkans, and 
alabaster probably also from the Balkans might 
have played roles in the Carpathian Basin as 
prestige or status good raw materials, and fi- 
nally Volhynian flint.” Marble quarries dated 
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to the Neolithic are known from Sázava, Chech 
Republic," however, it is very likely that Hun- 


5.6. Pottery 


Finally the possible prestige role of pottery or 
certain pottery types also has to be mentioned. 
While republishing the finds of Cicarovce J. 
Lichardus and M. Lichardus-Itten called the at- 
tention to the possible prestige role of painted 
pottery."? Although this idea cannot be exclud- 
ed, it needs further analyses. On the one hand, 
pottery did not play a significant role in Late 
Neolithic Eastern Hungarian burials, therefore 
their observation cannot be supported from this 
perspective. On the other hand, the concentra- 
tion of certain pottery types or styles in certain 
places can refer to their special function or use 
within special circumstances, as P. Raczky and 
A. Anders pointed out with reference to the con- 
centration of white painted pottery on the 
Polgár-Csószhalom tell — in contrast to its ab- 
sence at the flat settlement. In the case of the 
Sesklo tell and its flat settlement in Greece K. 
Kotsakis observed a similar spatial differentia- 
tion. This phenomenon would be worth to 
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garian marble finds do not originate from here 
but from Southern regions. 


study in details in the case of other Southern 
Great Hungarian Plain tell and flat settlements. 
However, insufficient data is available regarding 
the finds of flat settlements and smaller settle- 
ments near the tells. 

Pottery could fulfil a different role in the life 
of Transdanubian Lengyel complex communi- 
ties. Based on the evidence of burials of Aszód- 
Papi fóldek and Southeastern Transdanubia, 
pottery played a greater role in burial practices 
here. It seems that only a part of the pottery 
types used at the settlements were also used for 
this purpose. The Late Neolithic vessels decorat- 
ed with Spondylus found in some graves of Alsó- 
nyék-Bátaszék clearly indicate that in certain 
cases the vessels themselves had a significant 
value, and could possibly function as prestige 
goods."? In this case, a meticulous comparison 
of settlement and burial pottery would be nec- 
essary for a thorough understanding of the ques- 
tion. 
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6. POSSIBLE TRACES OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY IN 
EASTERN HUNGARIAN LATE NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENTS 


6.1. Introduction 


The archaeological reconstruction of past soci- 
eties is only possible by complex analyses taking 
all available sources into consideration. I main- 
ly built my research — targeting social struc- 
ture, social complexity, and the probable pres- 
ence of social inequalities in the Eastern Hun- 
garian Late Neolithic — on the contextual 
analysis of burials and the material culture. 
However, these results have to be compared 
with data originating from the research of the 


6.2. Buildings 


Houses of the Tisza culture are rectangular, 
timber-framed wattle and daub buildings. They 
are usually NW-SE or NE-SW oriented, which 
corresponds to the dominant wind direction. 
After undivided houses were considered gen- 
eral in the middle of the 20" century, recent 
research uncovered multiroomed (two, three 
or more) longhouses at most sites. Their size 
varied between 50 and 70 m? on average (Fig. 
196). A cult corner or room is a general char- 
acteristic of these houses. Probably each part 
of these multi-roomed houses had different 
functions. F. Horváth, W. A. Parkinson, and A. 
Gyucha hold a different opinion; they regard 
each room provided by a hearth or an oven as 
the home of a nuclear family." Painting or in- 
cised geometrical decoration could be observed 
on the plastered walls of numerous houses once 
standing on tells or tell-like settlements (e.g. 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, Szegvár- Tűz- 
köves, Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa).'2 It is a 
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internal structure of settlements and of the set- 
tlement pattern, as well as with data referring 
to the potential presence of settlement hie- 
rarchy. 

In what follows I give a brief overview on 
social assumptions concluded by the research 
of settlements, according to the criteria pre- 
sented in the earlier theoretical chapters, pro- 
ceeding from the smallest unit towards the 
largest one.??* 


general characteristic at tell settlements that a 
sacrifice preceded the building of houses, the 
remains of which were placed in a pit or a post- 
hole under the houses, or sometimes under the 
doorstep ora wall (e.g. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály,? 
House 2 of Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa,'* House 
9 of Polgár-Csószhalom)."" These could be au- 
rochs’ skulls or horns, stone tools, or children’s 
burials.” In addition, houses (at least in the 
case of tells) were often destroyed by intention- 
ally set fire. 

Size differences observable in the case of Late 
Neolithic buildings are primarily due to their 
different structures. Large houses (above 100 m?) 
represent timber-framed houses typical of the 
Middle Neolithic, while much smaller buildings 
(mostly around 15-25 m?) are wattle and daub 
houses with plastered clay floor common on 
tells (Fig. 196). Their known sizes are often in- 
fluenced by the condition in which their floor 
remained; hence data originating from old ex- 


1227 PARKINSON 2002b, 393, 403; HORVÁTH 2005, 55; PARKINSON 20062, 125-128; PARKINSON-GYUCHA 2007, 50-54. 


1228 K ALICZ-RACzKY 19872, 18-19. 
1229 Karicz-RaAczky 1984, 135. 
1230 HORVÁTH 1987, 44. 

13! R ACZKY ET AL. 1996, 18-19. 


132 BANNER-FOLTINY 1945, 13, Pl. 5.1-4, 6; MRT 6, 185; KaLicz-RAczkY 1984, 134-135; Katicz-Raczky 19872, 18-19, 23; 


HorvATH 2005, 57. 


1233 CHAPMAN 1999; TRINGHAM 2005; RACZKY—ÁNDERS 2008, 42. 
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d Length | Width i 
Site Level Feature Area (m? References 
Vésztő-Mágor Level 1 = 6 2.2 13.2 HEGEDŰS-MAKKAY 1987, 89. 
Polgár-Csőszhalom - max 12 5 60 RACZKY ET AL. 1997, 39. 
Polgár-Csószhalom = min 8 4 32 Raczky ET AL. 1997, 39. 
Berettyóújfalu-Herpály Level 8 max 12 5 60 KaLicz-Raczky 1987b, 111. 
Berettyóújfalu-Herpály Level 8 min 10 4 40 Katicz-Raczky 1987b, 111. 
Berettyóújfalu-Herpály Level 6 House 2a 3.5 3.5 12.25 | Katicz-Raczky 1987b, 112. 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa | Level 10 House 2 202 | 129 260.6 | HorvATH 2005, 55. 
Hódmezővásárhely- z House 1930/1 | 95 | 28 | 266 | Banner 1930, 28. 
Kökénydomb 
EE - House 1930/2 | - - 76 | Banner 1930, 30. 
Kókénydomb 
H uem - House 1930/3 | 8 7 56 — |Banner 1930, 30. 
Kókénydomb 
DOE ute - House1951/1 | 61 | 275 | 168 | Banner 1951, 61. 
Kókénydomb 
Hódmezóvásárhely- E 

Rp = House 1951/2 T23 3.4 247 | BANNER 1951, 61. 
Kökénydomb 
EE - House 1951/3 | 27 | 245 | 6.6  ÍBANNER1951, 61. 
Kókénydomb 
En n - House 1951/4 | 3 | 27 81 | BANNER 1951, 61. 
Kókénydomb 
Ócsód-Kováshalom - max 18.5 8 148 Raczkv 1987, 72. 
Ócsód-Kováshalom - min 7 3.5 25 Raczkv 1987, 72. 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves Level 2 House K 14 51 71 KOREK 1987, 52. 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves Level3 House E 7 34 24 = ALOG 1958; KOREK 1987, 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves Level 4 House N 6 3.75 23 Konrk 1987, 52. 
Vésztó-Mágor Level 3a | Trench IV-VII |125 (2) | 6 75 (2) |HrcEDOs-MAKKAY 1987, 94. 
Vésztó-Mágor Level4 [Trench IV-VII| 13 33 715 | HEGEDÚS-MAKKAY 1987, 95. 


Fig. 196. Measures of some Late Neolithic buildings on the Great Hungarian Plain 


cavations have to be treated with appropriate 
caution. 

Double postholes were revealed at numerous 
sites. One of the posts may have held the roof, 
while the other one the ceiling or the "story". 
Clear evidences of *two-storied" houses were 
first found in Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, where the 
complete furnishing of the *story" of a burnt 
house was uncovered." Since then this phe- 
nomenon could be observed at other sites too, 
e.g. in Polgár-Csószhalom."? It seems that this 
structure was common at certain sites, and it 
does not refer to the various functions of build- 
ings, or to the different social status of the 
residents. 


134 KALICZ-RACzKY 1984, 99-107. 
25 RACZKY ET AL. 1997, 36-39; RACZKY—ANDERS 2008, 41-43. 
159 HORVÁTH 1989, 28-33. 


Based on the excavations performed in Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, even chronological dif- 
ferences can be demonstrated between house 
types. House types characteristic of the early 
phase of the Tisza culture are undivided or two- 
roomed houses with bedding trench or post 
structure. During the classic phase of the cul- 
ture two variants became common in southern 
regions; a variant with shallow bedding and 
wattle and daub walls supported by densely set 
posts, and another variant with deeper bedding 
and postholes set more loosely. Houses without 
bedding, with entrenched posts, and multiple 
divisions appeared during the late phase of the 
culture.’ 
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Besides houses, outbuildíngs could be also 
distinguished during the excavation of the 
Polgár-Csószhalom flat settlement, which form- 
ed a household unit together with the wells and 
pits belonging to the houses.” The building 
section with raised floor connecting to House 
2 of Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa could also have 
an economic (possibly storage) function. 

Although buildings of various types and 
sizes had possibly different functions, it can be 
only decided in view of detailed data concerning 
buildings of large-scale excavations. The same 
may lead to an answer in the question whether 
there were differences in the size of houses 
within a settlement phase or not. So far it seems 
that no significant differences can be observed 
in this.” 

Besides buildings very similar to each other 
in size and furnishing, and most probably used 
as houses, only a few buildings were found 
which indicated that they had been used as 
communal buildings, or buildings of another 
special purpose. 

The largest house of Hódmezővásárhely- 
Gorzsa (House 2 with six rooms) “could be the 
house of a family with an outstanding position 
within the settlement". According to F. Hor- 
váth the average house size was half of this 
in every phase of the settlement, "" and there 
were no differences in the building tech- 
nique.” He had earlier suggested that due to 
its size and outstandingly rich finds, House 2 


137 RACZKY ET AL. 1997, 38. 
1238 HORVÁTH 1987, 40. 


of Hódmezővásárhely-Gorzsa could have had 
a special function different from that of com- 
mon houses (communal building, shrine’? — 
he believed Room 3 was a domestic shrine in 
the house).?** 

The function of the house unearthed in Layer 
4 of Vésztó-Mágor is also disputed. In spite of 
its cultic assemblage, excavator of the house K. 
Hegedűs considered it a residential building on 
the basis of its further finds (e.g. a significant 
amount of debris referring to stone tool manu- 
facturing, loom weights, hearths and ovens). 
Contrary to that, J. Makkay argued for its cultic 
function. In his opinion the house or its eastern 
part may have been the location of communal 
rituals. At the same time the domestic shrine 
may have fulfilled an important role in the life 
of the community. However, he did not exclude 
the possibility that the other houses had also 
contained such cultic rooms. He believed that 
this house had possibly belonged to a special 
member of the community (a shaman or a priest), 
or had been the shrine of the village."^ On the 
basis of Southeastern European examples F. 
Horvath also reasoned for this.'* 

According to E. Banffy’s opinion, houses in 
which artefacts thought to be ritual concentrate 
are not shrines but communal buildings in 
which initiation rites were carried out, where- 
as cultic life primarily took place in peoples 
houses." However, an idea has lately arisen 
that tells — especially Polgár-Csószhalom — 


?* For example, the houses excavated in Berettyóújfalu-Herpály are the same size within each settlement level (KAuicz 
1995a, 73, Fig. 4). There are either no significant size differences between the houses standing next to each other 
in Ócsód-Kováshalom (Raczky 1987, 64, Fig. 3) or in the flat settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom (Raczky ET AL. 1997, 


36, Fig. 23). 
140 HORVÁTH 2005, 55. 


?* However, only parts of the other buildings could be uncovered (HORVATH 1987, 40). 


142 HORVÁTH 2005, 55. 


28 [n his latest publication F. Horváth mentions another building that had its own shrine in his opinion (HORVÁTH 


2005, 57). 
1244 H 


E 


JRVÁTH 1987, 40. There is no further information about the size of the other houses. As regards the furnishing, it 


is a house that remained under remarkably lucky circumstances, and the internal house elements do not differ 
from those generally observed at other tell settlements of the Tisza culture. In my opinion, besides its size, noth- 
ing indicates that House 2 had any special function. The comparison of its ground plan to other known Tisza 
culture houses rather implies that this house was built together from two houses instead of having been the house 
of five or seven nuclear families. Based on this, it is more reasonable to interpret this house as the residence of two 
(probably closely related) families, or of a polygamous family. 

26 HEGEDŰS-MAKKAY 1987, 97-103; Makkav 2004, 65. However, the other buildings surrounding the houses of 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa and Vésztó-Mágor are unknown, since — in the absence of large-scale excavations 


— no data are available on them. 
1246 HORVATH 1989, 29. 
1247 BÁNFFY 1991. 
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fulfilled communal and ritual functions, and 
they did not serve as places for living.” 

It means a serious problem in the interpreta- 
tion of known Late Neolithic houses — except 
for the flat settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom — 
that almost all of them originate from tells or 
tell like settlements, hence one cannot decide 
whether their characteristics can also be gener- 
alized to smaller flat settlements or not. It makes 
the evaluation of houses even more difficult that 
their sizes, furnishings, and finds were never 
published in detail, therefore it is hard to decide 
how much they differed or resembled to each 
other. Buildings standing on tells with an as- 
sumed special function also yielded finds refer- 


ring to everyday life and activities in all cases. 
Itis possible that this may refer to the tight bond 
between ritual and everyday life; however, it is 
a question so far whether these can be evidenc- 
es of ritualized activities or not."? They could 
be better interpreted in view of finds originating 
from the other buildings surrounding them. On 
the basis of our present knowledge it seems that 
the characteristics of the buildings on tells were 
general, and there are no significant differences 
between them. Since it is already clear to see in 
the case of Polgár-Csószhalom, differences 
should rather be sought between the buildings 
of smaller flat settlements and the buildings of 
tells in the case of other sites too. 


6.3. Type and internal structure of settlements 


A significant settlement concentration took 
place at the beginning of the Eastern Hungar- 
ian Late Neolithic.'”* Larger village-ike flat 
settlements, tells, and tell-like settlements ap- 
peared beside smaller farms and farmsteads. 
This notable change can be most probably ex- 
plained by complex reasons; climatic, econom- 
ic and social changes may have equally played 
a role. 

The area of the densely located Herpály tells 
is usually smaller than 0.5 ha, which is gener- 
ally separated from the adjacent horizontal set- 
tlements by a ditch, a stream or a smaller wa- 
tercourse. 2 

Four different types of settlements occur in 
the area of the Tisza culture: 

- densely built-up tells (less densely than 
Herpály tells; 3-4-meter-thick settlement 
layers, their size is 1.3-3.8 ha), 

- telldike settlements (with 1-2.3-meter- 
thick strata in the tell-like settlement units, 
their size is 1.5-11 ha) Pt 


148 RACZKY ET AL. 1996, 20; RACZKY-ANDERS 2008, 41-43. 
1249 See BRADLEY 2005. 

1250 RACzKY-ÁNDERS 2008, 41-43. 

125 Karicz 1985b, 129; RaczKy 1995, 77. 


- flat settlements (with loose internal struc- 
ture, their size varies between 1-12 ha)” 
and 

- small farmsteads or satellite settlements 


(13 ha).256 


Similarly to Polgár-Csőszhalom, large flat set 
tlements can be found beside almost all the 
southern Tisza tells." Meanwhile telllike set 
tlements consist of several smaller settlement 
units which emerge similarly to tells, and are 
sometimes completed by flat settlements.” It 
is most likely that a phenomenon very typical 
of larger, flat settlements can be observed here: 
not the entire settlement was inhabited at the 
same time, but constant moving made the ex- 
tent of the site quite large. J. Korek suggests 
the same in respect of the 7halarge flat settle- 
ment of Szegvár-Tüzkóves. Although no data 
are given regarding the internal structure of the 
flat settlement adjacent to the tell, it can be pre- 
sumed that the large-scale settlement also de- 


P» Eg. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, Berettyószentmárton, Zsáka (Katicz-RAczkv 1987a, 17). 
PS Eg.Szeghalom-Kovácshalom, Vésztó-Mágor, both of them is close to the settlement area of Herpály (Kaucz-Raczkv 


19872, 15-16; Raczky 1995, 80). 


75: Eg. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, Ócsód-Kováshalom (KaLicz-Raczky 1987, 15-16; RAczkv 1987, 63). 

25 KaLicz-Raczkv 19872, 15-16; Raczky 1995, 80; KALicz 2001, 153-154; GyucHA 2009, 80-81. 

156 KALICZ-RACzKY 19872, 17; KaLicz 1995a, 67-72; Gvucua 2009, 80. 

157 Eg. RACzkY 1995, 80; Battonya-Parázstanya, Szeghalom-Kovácshalom, Békés-Povád, Szegvár-Tüzkóves: KOREK 1987, 
49; Katicz—Raczky 19872, 16; HORvÁTH 1989, 28; GvucHA-PARKINSON 2008, 85. 

1755 E g, Dévaványa-Sártó, Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, Ócsód-Kováshalom (Raczky ET AL. 1985; KALICZ-RACZKY 
19872, 15-17; Raczky 1987, 63; Honv&rH 1988, 28; Raczky 1995, 80; GyucHA 2009, 80). 


25 KArICz-RACzKY 19872, 16; RAczkv 1987, 63. 
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veloped here due to the constant moving of 
smaller settlement units.” 

Examples of the common occurrence of tells 
and flat settlements observed in Polgár-Csószha- 
lom can be also found in other regions of South- 
eastern Europe (e.g. Sesklo, Podgoritsa)."*' This 
indicates that the common occurrence of the 
two different settlement types is not unique in 
the Eastern Hungarian Late Neolithic at all. It 
is rather due to the previous, tell-centred re- 
search that only negligible information is given 
yet about flat settlements connecting to tells. 
The recognition of this connection, the re-eval- 
uation of the finds of Southeastern European 
tells and their processing by modern methods 
lead to the need of reinterpreting the function, 
social and cultural role of tells in several re- 
gions. Beside the formerly emphasized econom- 
ic functions, ideological and ritual explanations 
have also gained an increasing role. The posses- 
sion of social space, the close relationship with 
ancestors, the respect of the habitation of an- 
cestors, the expression and maintenance of so- 
cial continuity may have equally played impor- 
tant roles in the appearance of this settlement 
type.?” 

The absence of large-scale excavations con- 
stitutes a significant obstacle in the research of 
the internal structure of settlements. In the case 
of numerous tells, there are no data at all con- 
cerning how densely built they were. The graves 
and grave groups excavated at Tisza tells indi- 
cate that the entire area of the site was not in- 
habited simultaneously.’ The reason is that 
these grave groups are usually disturbed by 
later houses and other settlement features; how- 
ever, they appear close to each other, forming 
groups. Consequently, many researchers assume 


1260 KOREK 1987, 50. 


that the deceased were buried farther from con- 
temporaneous houses, in currently not inhab- 
ited areas, Dei both in horizontal settlements of 
the Tisza culture"9 and in larger Lengyel set- 
tlements.'2% On the other hand, the relation 
between houses and grave groups implies their 
simultaneousness in some flat or tell like East 
ern Hungarian settlements,” and it is also sup- 
ported by the radiocarbon dates of Aszód-Papi 
fóldek. 

Significant cultural differences can be ob- 
served between the structures of Tisza and 
Herpály tells. The extent of Tisza tells is usu- 
ally larger and loosely built, while Herpály tells 
are relatively small and densely built. It seems 
that the entire area of Herpály tells was built 
in one settlement phase, however, it is also pos- 
sible that during the time of the earliest strata 
of Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály the entire tell was not 
populated. The ratio of the built and unbuilt 
areas of the two cultures also differs signifi- 
cantly: Herpály tells are much more densely 
built than Tisza tells. There are similar differ- 
ences between the ratio of built and unbuilt 
areas at tells and flat settlements.” 

Houses usually stand in rows at Eastern Hun- 
garian Late Neolithic settlements (both tells 
and flat settlements),"* while in Berettyóüjfa- 
lu-Herpály (Level 8) they are located very close 
to each other, surrounding an empty space or a 
courtyard. An indicator of the special function 
of this area is that the only sacrificial pit exca- 
vated at the settlement was discovered here. 
Based on the results of soil sampling drills a sim- 
ilar internal structure can be observed in Hód- 
mezóvásárhely-Gorzsa.""! 

Polgár-Csószhalom tell is also similar to this; 
houses were located around a central space and 


US BAILEY ET AL. 1998; Korsakis 1999, 70; Korsakis 2006; RACZKY-ANDERS 2008, 38. 

262 BAILEY 1990; CHAPMAN 1997; SCHIER 2008, 54; RACZKY-ANDERS 2008, 49. 

26 This leads to very important conclusions regarding the estimation of settlement population, and the assumption 
of settlement hierarchy resulting from the size of the settlements. 

1264 Eg. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb (BANNER 1930a; BANNER-ForrINY 1945, 9, 15; BANNER 1951, 36, 83), Hódmezó- 
vásárhely-Gorzsa (GAZDAPUSZTAI 1963, 27-30, 47; GAZDAPUSZTAI 1969, 127-128; HorvATH 1982), Szegvár-Tüzkóves 


(Korek 1973, 309), Vésztó-Mágor (HEGEDpús 1977, 52). 
126 Karicz 1985b, 129. 


bee E g. Zengóvárkony (DOMBAY 1939; DoMBAY 1960), Aszód-Papi földek (KaLicz 19852), Alsónyék-Bátaszék (ZALAI-GAAL 


2008; ZALAI-GAAL-OsztAs 2009). 


US Eg the flat settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom (Raczky-ANDERS 2006, 25-26; RAczkv-Awprns 2008, 46), Ocsód- 
Kováshalom (Raczky 1987, 80) or possibly Kiskóre-Gát (Korek 1989, Fig. 3). 


1268 CHAPMAN 1989, 37-38, 45, Fig. 2. 
1269 HORVÁTH 1989, 30. 

170 Karicz-Raczky 1987b, 107-112. 
U^" HORVÁTH 2005, 54. 
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were arranged radially. According to P. Raczky 
the house unearthed in the centre of the settle- 
ment (House 9) may have had a special function. 
The houses built radially also refer to a con- 
scious settlement structure bere H"? 

Houses stood close to each other both in 
Vésztó-Mágor and Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály. It 
could be well observed at these sites that hous- 
es had been rebuilt at the same place through 
several construction levels."^? It was possibly 
also regulated where the inhabitants of the set- 
tlement could construct their houses, and in 
what system the buildings could stand. The set- 
tlement structure of Ocs6d-Kovashalom also 
allows this conclusion; in one case a new build- 
ing had been constructed between two other 
buildings, therefore one of them was rebuilt a 
bit farther.” 

Buildings stood close to each other, and form- 
ed smaller groups at tell-like Tisza settlements 
with a looser structure. In Hódmezővásárhely- 
Kókénydomb 10-13,7" in Ócsód-Kováshalom"/* 
four-six houses constituted a smaller group, 
which was surrounded by a larger open area, 
pits, or fences. According to P. Raczky these 
groups of buildings can be associated with 
groups of extended families.” J. Korek assumed 
that the internal structure of Szegvár-Tüzkóves 
may have been similar to that: buildings built 
in rows may have formed smaller settlement 
cores 

Usually a place belonged to each settlement 
where members of the community could assem- 
ble. This could either be an open area or a com- 
munal building."^? The areas surrounded by 
buildings may have also been such communal 
spaces in Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály and Hódmezó- 
vásárhely-Gorzsa. In the case of Berettyóüjfalu- 
Herpály this is also supported by the presence 
of a sacrificial pit. An idea also arose that work- 
spaces around buildings had been used collec- 


tively by the members of the community, while 
economic units and workspaces belonging to 
certain houses could be clearly recognized in 
Ocsód-Kováshalom""*? and the flat settlements 
of Polgár-Csószhalom."* 

Estimating the size of the inhabited areas at 
a given time is inevitable for the calculation of 
the size of settlements and the number of in- 
habitants. Based on examples of the Near East, 
J. Makkay estimated the population of the set- 
tlement of Szegvar-Ttizkéves (11 ha) to a mini- 
mum of 1000 people, which may have been 
similar to the early towns of the Near East in 
his opinion."* However, not only the environ- 
mental conditions of the two areas differ from 
each other basically — which alone greatly in- 
fluences the size, structure, and the population 
capacity of a settlement —, but also the size of 
simultaneously inhabited areas. In the case of 
Szegvár Túzkóves an 11-halarge area populated 
atthe same time definitely cannot be supposed. 
In addition, only a smaller core can be consid- 
ered a real tell at this site, and the external part 
of the settlement was a much more rarely in- 
habited flat settlement."* The size of settle- 
ments inhabited simultaneously in the exam- 
ined region is unknown, as well as the number 
of houses belonging to a certain settlement 
phase," therefore the population of the one- 
time settlement can only be estimated within 
very broad limits. 

It is clear to see that there is a close relation- 
ship between the type and the internal struc- 
ture of settlements. This refers not only to dif 
ferent economy and subsistence strategy be- 
longing to a certain settlement type, but also to 
the different relation to a given place, and its 
possibly different functions. 

It is typical of Tisza tells that the tell itself 
only develops on a small part of the settlement, 
to which the horizontal settlement adjoins di- 


1272 RACZKY ET AL. 1994, 233; RACZKY ET AL. 1996; RACZKY ET AL. 1997, 35; RAczKY-ANDERS 2008, 41-42. 
273 HEGEDŰS-MAKKAY 1987, 89-97; Katicz—Raczky 1987b, 108; KaLicz 1995a, 74. 


174 Raczky 1987, 72. 

1275 KALICZ-RACzKY 19872, 18. 
1276 RACZKY 1985, 105. 

177 RACZKY 1995, 82. 

1278 KorEK 1987, 52. 

179 CHAPMAN 1989, 38-39. 

1280 R ACzKy 1987, 69-71. 

P8. R ACZKY-ANDERS 2008, 41-43. 
1282 M[AKKAY 1982, 132-133. 
1283 KOREK 1987, 60. 

1284 KALICz 2001, 155. 
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Site Gile Settlement Area of the settle- References 
type ment 
m , , tell+flat set- . 
Berettyóújfalu-Herpály Herpály a tell: 0.3 ha Katicz-RAczkY 1984, 91-96. 
, Tm ; tell+flat set- | altogether 5 ha " 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa Tisza lement tell. 3-35 ha | HORVATH 2005, 52. 
BANNER 1930, 28-36, 82-88; 
Hódmezóvásárhely- Tisza telHike altogether 12 ha | BANNER-Fottiny 1945, 9, 15; 
Kökénydomb tell: 1.5 ha BANNER 1951, 36, 83; 
KALICZ—RACzky 1987a, 16. 
Öcsöd-Kováshalom Tisza telldike 3-5 Raczkv 1987, 63. 
Polgér-Cs6szhalom Csőszhalom tell«flat set RRE RACZKY ET AL. 1994, 232; RACZKY 
tlement 1995, 84. 
Szarvas-Botanikuskert Szakálhát, Tisza tell like? 6ha Maxkay 1982, 129. 
; . MRT 6, 149-151; 
Szeghalom-Kovácshalom Tisza tell 13 ha Rites Racer 1987, 16 
CsALOG 1959, 10; CsaLoc 1965, 
Szegvár-Tüzkóves Tisza EE Il uo ha Fig. 6; KOREK 1973; KOREK 1987, 
en SETA 47, 49; Kaicz-Raczky 19872, 16. 
Tápé-Lebó A Szakálhát, Tisza tell 0.6 ha HORVÁTH 2005, 54. 
HEGEDŰS-MAKKAY 1987, 86; 
Vésztó-Mágor Tisza tell 4.25 ha MRT 6, Fig. 18; 
KALICZ-RACczky 1987a, 16. 


Fig. 197. Measures of some Late Neolithic settlements on the Great Hungarian Plain 


rectly; thus the size of 10-ha-large tells can be 
misleading." The size of Late Neolithic tells 
implies that there are no significant size differ- 
ences between tells (Fig. 197). Size differences 
primarily originate from the various sizes of flat 
settlements connecting to tells. However, it is 
unknown yet to what extent they were inhab- 
ited at a given time. 

The relation of tells and flat settlements ob- 
served in Polgár-Csószhalom is probably not 
unique. However, no large-scale excavations 
have been carried out yet at the Tisza and Her- 
pály settlements of the Southern Great Hun- 
garian Plain, which would help understanding 
the relation between these tells and flat settle- 
ments. Finds originating from tells clearly dem- 
onstrate that inhabitants of these settlements 
maintained a wide range of interactions. Tells 
most probably fulfilled central role and numer- 
ous functions at the same time, in addition, they 
became the scenes of communal and ritual cer- 
emonies. It seems acceptable that the system of 
tells, tell like settlements or larger flat settle- 
ments fulfilling central role, and of smaller set- 
tlements adjacent to them functioned as an 
economic and social unit. 


1285 Karicz 1985b, 131. 
286 TRINGHAM 1972. 


For a long time Hungarian researchers did 
not consider ditches, fences, and palisades en- 
closing Late Neolithic settlement general, in 
addition, their function is still disputed. Pos- 
sible explanations are defensive function or 
protection against floods; however, ditches may 
have had other ritual or communal roles too. R. 
Tringham emphasized that ditches surrounding 
settlements may have had an important role in 
demarcating a territory, or in expressing iden- 
tity connecting to a certain place."56 

Nowadays it seems probable that ditches sur- 
rounding tells or parts of settlements were more 
frequent than researchers had formerly thought. 
In order to interpret ditches, palisades and 
fences, *nonumental" buildings demanding 
greater energy expenditure have to be sepa- 
rated from smaller fences. Smaller wood fences 
can be neglected in terms of organizing work, 
for they can be easily built by a family or a few 
people. 

In Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, ditches and 
palisades surrounded houses which were lo- 
cated at the tell-like settlement part. Only the 
size of the ditch between Phases B and A could 
be estimated: it was a 100x68-meter-large, oval- 
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shaped ditch which had demanded the moving 
of at least 15 000? of soil."*' With the relocation 
of the central part of the settlement the ditch 
enclosing the settlement was always rebuilt, and 
it was also renewed several times after the Neo- 
lithic abandonment of the settlement.” The 
section of a ditch similar to the one in Hódme- 
zóvásárhely-Gorzsa was uncovered in Tápé-Le- 
bő, of which E Horváth assumed that similar 
ditches may have been in Coka/Csóka/-Kreme- 
nyák and Szegvár-Tüzkóves too." 

A square fence surrounded the settlement 
core in the earliest layers of Berettyóüjfalu-Her- 
pály (Layers 10-9), Ócsód-Kováshalom, and the 
ditch sections uncovered in the lower layer of 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb were perhaps 
the remains of such fences tool" The double 
ditch system enclosing Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály 
was already built during this early phase, most 
probably after the building of the fence. It is 
typical of numerous settlements of the Herpály 
culture that they were surrounded by V-shaped, 
deep, round or oval ditches.” 

Although the multiple Lengyeltype enclo- 
sure surrounding the tell of Polgár-Csószha- 
lom was unique in Eastern Hungary for a long 
time,"? a similar system has been discovered 
recently in Hajdübószórmény-Pród."? Geo- 
magnetic surveys displayed a multiple enclosure 
around the tell of Vésztó-Mágor too, however, 
its dating is unknown yet."?' Similar ditch sys- 
tems can be also found at the sites of Parça?” 
and Uivar**, Multiple ditch systems, as well 
as other ditches and palisades surrounding tells 
are not rare at contemporaneous Southeastern 
European sites either; part of them may have 
also fulfilled a defensive function.” 

In terms of social questions it is important 
how much time, energy, and how many people 
were involved in the construction of ditches, 
and how many neighbouring settlements pro- 


1287 HORVÁTH 1988, 144-146; Honv&rH 2005, 55. 
1288 HORVÁTH 1988, 148. 
489 BANNER 1960, Fig. 4; HORVÁTH 1988, 146. 


vided these people. According to P. Raczky the 
moving of 30 000-40 000 m$ of soil may have 
been necessary for the building of the Polgár- 
Csószhalom enclosure, which means a very 
significant energy investment. Taking the size 
of the tell and the number of houses into con- 
sideration, this enclosure could not be exclu- 
sively built by the inhabitants of the tell. How- 
ever, it was possible together with the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent flat settlement discovered 
at later excavations. Stratigraphical data of the 
tell proved that the enclosure had been built 
through numerous phases, which means that 
the amount of energy invested in the building 
of certain phases of the enclosure might have 
changed in time. 

The above discussed indicate that the pres- 
ence of ditches or enclosures surrounding East- 
ern Hungarian settlements (especially tells) is 
not such a unique phenomenon as it had been 
considered by previous researchers. However, 
itis still an important question to what degree 
these works were organized, and how many 
work hours were necessary for building these 
ditches. 

J. Chapman intended to draw a comprehen- 
sive picture of the Copper Age of Bulgaria when 
he searched for traces of social inequality at set- 
tlements — social inequalities which are re- 
flected on the graves of the Varna cemetery. He 
performed a meticulous formal analysis on the 
houses of four fully uncovered tell settlements, 
and concluded that social inequalities between 
rival families or lineages can be also recognized 
at two tells (Ovéarovo and Poljanica) in the 
various structure and the size of houses, as well 
as the internal structure of the settlements. 7 
The Copper Age of Bulgaria is a period of which 
several fully excavated and published settle- 
ments allow comprehensive and detailed social 
archaeological analyses. Even so, J. Chapman's 
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method and interpretation was sharply criti- 
sc äi 

It is not surprising that no such analyses con- 
cerning the Hungarian Late Neolithic have been 
carried out yet, as excavations only affected a 
small percentage of the area of Hungarian Late 
Neolithic settlements; in addition, they are 
partly unpublished. As a result, the size and the 


internal structure of houses, their changes 
through layers, and the internal structure of tells 
are very difficult to compare. There are two set- 
tlements (Polgár-Csószhalom and Berettyóüj- 
falu-Herpály) where excavations covering larg- 
er areas provided such data, however, it is yet 
questionable whether the phenomena observed 
here should be considered general or not. 


6.4. Settlement pattern and settlement hierarchy 


The most striking difference between the Late 
Neolithic settlement pattern of Eastern and 
Western Hungary is the appearance of tells and 
tell-like settlements. On the Great Hungarian 
Plain different-sized flat settlements can be 
continually found beside tells and tell-like set 
tlements'*! (the great majority of which are 
located on the southern part of the Great Hun- 
garian Plain)."?? A similar situation can be rec- 
ognized in the area of the Vinča culture." 

The settlement density of the Herpály culture 
and the even distribution of its tells (they are a 
few km from each other) can be best compared 
to the Gumelnita culture. However, the distri- 
bution area of the Gumelnita culture is much 
larger.% Usually single-layer settlements can 
be found near or in the immediate vicinity of 
Herpály tells.» 

A notable settlement concentration is present 
in the late Szakálhát - early Tisza culture. On 
the one hand, the number of settlements de- 
creases, while on the other hand, the differ- 
ences between their sizes increase significantly, 
and the size of the largest settlements far ex- 
ceeds that of the settlements of earlier periods.” 


100 BROWN F. 1990. 


However, it is unknown yet how much of their 
areas were inhabited simultaneously. Although 
Tisza tells are located approximately 20 km from 
each other, their spatial distribution is quite 
uneven; they are primarily concentrated by the 
southern reaches of the Körös and Tisza Rivers." 
Vésztó-Mágor lies along one of the backwaters 
of the Sebes-Kórós River, while Szeghalom-Ko- 
vácshalom is located close to it, on the other side 
of the same branch." Clarifying and comparing 
the exact chronological position of these settle- 
ments would be essential for interpreting the 
settlement patterns, especially the tell settle- 
ment concentration of the region. The settlement 
structure of the southern Tisza region mostly 
resembles to that of the Vinča culture.” 

It can be considered a general phenomenon 
that smaller satellite settlements and farm- 
steads belonged to Tisza tells and tell-like set- 
tlements. By now six smaller settlements are 
known in the 5 km vicinity of Hódmezóvásár- 
hely-Gorzsa. According to F. Horváth, a settle- 
ment system similar to the one J. Makkay dem- 
onstrated in the region of Szarvas-Botanikus 
kert can be observed here. The same can be ob- 


501 A good example for the relation between a tell and a flat settlement is Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb and the 
flat settlement of Hódmezóvásárhely-(Kopáncs)-Kiss tanya located on the other side of the stream. The distance 
between the two settlements is only 300-400 metres. In J. Korek's opinion the settlement in Kiss tanya was a 
short-lived settlement dating back to the same time as Level I of the Kókénydomb settlement (KOREK 1973, 127- 
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husbandry at the settlement of these cultures, and that — apart from a few unique exceptions — burials can be 
found outside of the settlements. E.g. Goljamo Deléevo, Vinica, Ovéarovo, Poljanica (Toporova 1978, 74-79; TODOROVA 
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served in the vicinity of Szeghalom-Kovácsha- 
lom "and Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb"". 

The settlement integration assumed on the 
strength of former small-scale excavations and 
topographical studies was also confirmed and 
completed by micro-regional researches. The 
regional researches carried out in the vicinity of 
Dévaványa within the framework of a British- 
Hungarian cooperation proved that the number 
of settlements had decreased in comparison to 
the Middle Neolithic, however, a greater vari- 
ability can be observed in their sizes, and much 
larger settlements had appeared. According to 
A. Sherratt there is no reason to explain this 
phenomenon with population decline, but rath- 
er with a new type of settlement clustering or 
reorganization.P? 

W. A. Parkinson and A. Gyucha studied the 
Late Neolithic and Early Copper Age settlement 
pattern in the northern part of county Békés, in 
the area of the former Szarvas and Szeghalom 
districts. In this area the widely accepted the- 
ory about Late Neolithic settlement concentra- 
tion and Early Copper Age dispersal could be 
supported in a regional level, and with well 
documented data. Finally, they reached the con- 
clusion that *transformations basically re- 
mained within egalitarian frameworks", and 
there had been no sign of rank differences or 
social inequalities. W. A. Parkinson explained 
changes taking place during the transition with 
the change of integration and interaction ap- 
pearing within different levels of society. They 
were able to distinguish clearly separate settle- 
ment groups divided by large uninhabited re- 
gions in the Late Neolithic, which they explain- 
ed by clearly maintained social boundaries tak- 
ing shape during the Neolithic.?? 

J. Makkay suggested that there had possibly 
been a hierarchical relation between the large- 
sized tells, telllike settlements and smaller 
single-layer settlements of the Tisza culture. He 


P? DUFFY ET AL. 2013, 49-50, Fig. 3.1. 
P! MAKKAY 1982, 128-129; HorvATH 2005, 54. 
D? SHERRATT 1982; SHERRATT 1983a; SHERRATT 1983b. 


interpreted single-layer settlements as farm- 
steads, which had been accessible from culti- 
vated lands, as well as from larger settlement 
centres. He assumed a triple settlement hier- 
archy in the vicinity of Szegvár-Tüzkóves. Two 
smaller telHike settlements can be found in the 
zone of the greatest tell of SzegvárTúzkóves, 
which J. Makkay considered 11 ha: Hódmezó- 
vásárhely-Gorzsa and -Kókénydomb, as well as 
smaller farmsteads belonging to the tell-like 
settlements.'*” In his opinion lineages disinte- 
grated, and territorial organizations developed 
instead, together with an urbanization process 
similar to that taking place in the Near East; 
which, however, stopped right in the begin- 
ning. 

According to N. Kalicz, this alone does not 
explain the development of large tell settle- 
ments. He believes the significance of tells fol- 
lows from their geographic location, and pos- 
sibilities resulting from that. Moreover, it is 
probable that they fulfilled ritual, social or 
other central functions. However, these central 
functions cannot be interpreted as signs of a 
typical settlement hierarchy.” One of the great- 
est deficiencies of J. Makkay's theory is that he 
only calculated with the size and the type of 
settlements. In the absence of large-scale exca- 
vations he did not have the opportunity to con- 
sider differences indicated by the internal struc- 
ture and function of settlements. 

In the course of studying Neolithic and 
Copper Age Balkan settlements J. Chapman did 
not recognize any sings referring to hierarchy 
between settlements, however, a close struc- 
tural and functional connection may have been 
present between the settlements (between 
larger settlements and smaller farmsteads in 
their vicinities, just as between similar sized 
settlements). He believes that tells may have 
been dominant over other settlements in areas 
where this settlement type was a rarity.'** 
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6.5. Evaluation 


The settlement structure of the Late Neolithic 
is not a culture-dependent phenomenon. There 
are various forms of settlements even within a 
given archaeological culture, which existed to- 
gether simultaneously, and formed an organic 
and complex settlement pattern. The system of 
different settlement types can be clearly docu- 
mented in numerous regions, where the central 
role is generally fulfilled by tells or tell-like set 
tlements with a long tradition. Tells could fulfil 
various functions simultaneously, thus it would 
be a mistake to highlight any of them. These 
settlements were the scenes of both communal 
and ritual ceremonies,"? and their various finds 
reflect the wide range of their long-distance 
interactions. 

The internal structure of settlements must 
have been different by settlement types, which 
can be probably also explained by functional 
and economic reasons, or reasons originating 
from different subsistence strategies, and the 
different attitude to a certain place. Due to the 
tell research project, taking place in the second 
half of the 20" century the research of the Late 
Neolithic Great Hungarian Plain focused on 
these central settlements, and ignored flat set- 
tlements adjoining them, and smaller settle- 
ments in their vicinity, of which few is known 
beyond their existence." It follows that almost 
all data referring to the internal structure of 
settlements, and especially to characteristics of 
buildings originate from tells or tell-like settle- 
ments. There is only one flat settlement where 
large-scale excavations were conducted, name- 
ly the flat settlement belonging to Polgár-Csósz- 
halom.'?! There are no significant differences 
between the structure, furnishing, and inten- 
sity of decoration of the buildings unearthed at 
tells, which could be explained by social ine- 
qualities. Ritual phenomena and finds (founda- 
tion sacrifices, bucranium, altars, anthropomor- 
phic figurines, deliberate destruction in fire) 
occurred in every phase of the lifetime of the 
buildings, and they are general phenomena at 
these settlements. However, it would be thought- 
less to generalize this on smaller flat settlements 


59 See also the following chapter. 


too. The similarity of the structure and finds of 
tells indicate that they fulfilled an equal or at 
least a very similar function, which, however, 
differed essentially from the function of small- 
er settlements. 

These imply that the substantive difference 
is not between tells in terms of social differ- 
ences, but between different types of settle- 
ments. This raises the question whether these 
settlements primarily fulfilled communal and 
ritual functions, functioned as residence of cer- 
tain groups of past societies, or maybe both. For 
answering this question smaller settlements in 
the immediate vicinity of tells, and buildings 
excavated at tells should be known better, just 
as whether they can be associated with house- 
hold units or not. In this case, I believe that 
these two functions can be connected. 

The settlement type of tell itself requires a 
longer period of settling, since this is one of the 
basic conditions of its formation. At tells, people 
constructed their houses (whatever functions 
they had) in a regular system at the same place 
where their ancestors’ houses had stood, and 
therefore these places were suitable for express- 
ing long-term social continuity. Every aspect of 
these settlements stresses the importance of 
the relationship with ancestors. The long-term 
continuity expressed on tells may have been 
the basis of social rank based on lineage. “In 
house-based societies the handling down of 
rights to build and use a house in a particular 
place, the handling down of heirlooms, ances- 
tral objects and bones all guaranteed rights of 
access to people, things and land associated 
with the house. More elaborate buildings in- 
vested more in the maintenance of memory in 
that they show more evidence of continuity and 
burial. This suggests that differences in power 
were closely related to the ability to construct 
long-term memories.” In a society where 
maintaining relationships with ancestors and 
the expression of continuity with ancestors 
were so important, ancestors may have become 
the basis of increased status and competition 
for prestige. 


520 Thanks to some research projects this situation has been changing since finishing the manuscript of my PhD 
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7. TRACES OF SOCIAL INEQUALITY IN MATERIAL 


CULTURE AND RITUALS 


7.1. Introduction 


Acquiring higher social rank is possible in dif 
ferent ways based on four main sources of power 
(economic, military, ideological, and political 
or family social power).?? These are not mutu- 
ally exclusive categories by any means; leaders 
or chiefs can generally use them in combina- 
tion.'** Namely, a complex system of social in- 
equality with power of different origins can 
exist in a society. In spite of this, archaeologists 
usually concentrate only on the economic or 
political way of obtaining power, neglecting the 
role of religion, rituals or ideology when they 
analyse prehistoric social inequalities. In ana- 
lysing archaeological finds they usually treat 
presumed or real ritual artefacts or features ab- 
solutely independently of this “secular” power, 
although these are often firmly interconnected. 
This has two main reasons: first, according to 
the processual approach, social structure and 
the religion/belief system are each independent 
subsystems of the archaeological culture.?? 
Secondly, they consider the sacred and profane 
as universal dichotomies.?* However, evidence 
frequently suggests that this dichotomy does 
not equally exist in many societies by all means, 
nor is there a separation of ritual from everyday 
life or actions 77 Not every culture separates 
sharply practical from symbolic acts, and the 
same act may have practical and symbolic mean- 
ings at the same time. The logical positivism of 
modern science has penetrated so deeply into 
every part of our life that it is often difficult to 
imagine that other ways of thinking can be rel- 
evant. Ritual acts can be logical in a different 
way of thinking, which may seem irrational to 
us. On the other hand, rituals may also exist 
which are not related to religion." 

Mainly with the spread of the postproces- 
sual and cognitive processual approaches, more 
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and more studies have appeared which analyse 
the role of religion and ideology in emerging 
complex societies.” These approaches do not 
treat cosmology, religion, and ritual as a sub- 
system of a past society because they recognise 
that they fundamentally determine the identity 
of the self, of the community, and their way of 
thinking. Namely, they can influence every as- 
pect of life. Every culture has a theory of the 
universe and for many cultures there is a strong 
relationship between cosmology and religion/ 
belief system. The structure of the cosmos af 
fects both religion and ideology. Every religion 
includes a belief system which answers pro- 
found, existential questions both at the indi- 
vidual and community levels. Most religions 
provide guiding ethical principles, guidance on 
how one live in harmony with the world and 
how one can influence the events of world pos- 
itively. Religion is a shared belief system; it 
is also a social and cultural phenomenon. 
Thus, religion or ritual should not be treated as 
a closed, clearly outlined, separate system from 
everyday life in a culture or society, but it should 
be seen as a system itself, as a whole.” This 
means not only that ritual penetrates every seg- 
ment of life, but it is a realization and an accept- 
ance that prehistoric people had a fundamen- 
tally different knowledge about the world that 
we do, which might have meant a basically dif 
ferent way of thinking, explanation, and world- 
view. This can influence even elements of sub- 
sistence strategies (e.g. food taboos, preferred 
plants and animals) or social structure (e.g. so- 
cial relations, choice of residence, maintaining 
and manipulating social inequalities), etc. 
Ritual knowledge was often the source of 
political power, which meant not only that lead- 
ers who had already come to power used reli- 
gion or ritual to legitimate or strengthen their 
position, but it also meant that the people who 
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possessed knowledge or skill at keeping in con- 
tact with the ancestors or other transcendent 
powers could easily use this to support their 
own social rise. At the same time, this would 
by no means have been condemnable or negative 
in the eyes of other members of the community 
because they were respected community mem- 
bers who had used their knowledge or skill to 
secure prosperity for the community. It is prob- 
able that success in communication and keeping 
in contact with ancestors or other transcendent 
powers influenced social respect and prestige. 

Social inequalities reflected in material cul- 
ture, mainly status and prestige goods, are 
strongly connected to this field. Their presence 
unambiguously signals status and prestige dif 
ferences in a particular society, but their re- 
cognition in find material is not without prob- 
lems.** First of all, these appear in social con 
texts which have great importance in the life of 
community and/or individual, mainly in the 
case of rites of passage (e g., initiation, funeral) 
or communal ceremonies or feasts. 

Communal ceremonies and rituals are im- 
portant areas of competition for political power 
which can leave archaeological traces in mate- 


7.2. Hoards, offering assemblages 


According to a widely accepted theory hoards 
consist of at least two objects, however, many 
researchers query this view and count numer- 
ous single stray finds to this category. A serious 
disadvantage of the latter approach is that stray 
finds with unknown find contexts may happen 
to be classified here. These single finds are not 
regarded as hoards in this work, only assem- 
blages with a greater number of objects or known 
finding context, which were deposited inten- 
tionally. 

Neolithic hoards are usually considered and 
interpreted much differently than hoards of the 
Copper Age or later periods. On the one hand, 
this can be explained by the fact that hoards of 
later periods primarily consist of metal tools 
and ornaments, which only sporadically appear 
in the second half of the Neolithic.” On the 
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rial culture (e.g., the presence of certain object 
types, remains of ceremonial feasts or offer- 
ings), in the internal structure of settlements 
(e.g., communal buildings, open places), and in 
the settlement system (e.g., communal places, 
ritual/sacred places). In these cases communal 
and ritual functions inseparably interweave. 
“Individuals or groups who host communal 
ceremonies may gain prestige and influence 
based on the lavishness of the feast, the elabo- 
rateness and appropriateness of the celebration, 
and the quantity of social valuables mobilized”.9% 
However, society also controls the opportuni- 
ties for raising status, which can happen in 
practice only with the approval of the commu- 
nity” 

In what follows I give a brief overview on 
areas and assemblages of the Late Neolithic 
Great Hungarian Plain, where a connection can 
be observed between rituals or ideology and 
social inequality. Namely, which are the phe- 
nomena within the ritual sphere in which pres- 
tige and status goods appear? The most obvious 
phenomena in this field are burials. As I have 
already devoted numerous chapters discussing 
them, I refrain from the repetition of data.” 


other hand, the number of Neolithic hoards is 
much beyond hoards of later periods, and they 
mainly originate from old excavations, or they 
were discovered accidentally, which strongly 
hinders their interpretation. Based on the di- 
verse composition of hoards and the various 
context of their discovery, neither the circum- 
stances of the deposition, nor the composition 
and the function of Neolithic hoards can be al- 
ways explained equally. According to M. Lichar- 
dus-Itten, Neolithic hoards are usually found at 
settlements, while Copper Age hoards come 
outside of settlements, from special places." J. 
Chapman disputes this statement, and believes 
that hoards originating from areas outside of 
settlements were found in roughly the same 
number in both periods." At the same time, it 
cannot be ignored that this can be partly ex- 
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Fig. 198. Neolíthic hoards and offering assemblages in the Carpathian Basin and Southeastern Europe — 


D 


Ornament hoard — I. Bernburg, 2. Brad, 3. Cepin, 4. Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák, 5. Ecseg (?), 

6. Ariusd, 7. Felsőörs, 8. Galabnik, 9. Alba Iulia, 10. Habasesti, 11. Hirsova, 12. Karbuna, 13. Kozludza, 
14. Omurtag, 15. Provadia, 16. Ražanac, I7. Szekszárd-Palánki-hegy, 18. Szticshelység, 19. Vršnik — 
Stone hoard — 20. Endréd Site 39, 21. Kraljevo-Ribnica, 22. Lepenski Vir, 23. Nyírlugos, 

24. Svoboda-Cirpansko, 25. Szegvár-Tüzkóves — 

Offering assemblage, foundation sacrifice — 26. Bakonyszúcs, 27. Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály, 28. Branc, 
29. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 30. Polgár-Csószhalom, 31. Tártária 


plained by improperly documented finding 
conditions and old finds. 

While interpreting hoards, it is often at- 
tempted to separate ritual and profane hoards, 
which faces serious difficulties in almost all 
cases. Contrary to his former theory, R. Bradley 
has recently argued convincingly that this sep- 
aration is not always possible and not even nec- 
essary, as the two is often inseparably inter- 
twined.49 

Neolithic hoards can be divided into three 
main groups on the basis of their composition 
(Fig. 198): 

- tools (stone, later copper), 

- ornaments, 

- and their combination. 
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Some hoards occur among the ones exclusive- 
ly containing stone tools which may have been 
products of the same person or workshop on the 
basis of the identical form of their objects, or may 
have been made at the same time (e.g. Boldog- 
kóváralja). These must have represented a great- 
er value as a result of their number (e.g., Boldog- 
kóváralja: 566 pieces of chipped limnoquartzite 
blades at a highland site, hidden in a vessel,'**! 
Nyirlugos: obsidian cores”), or their character 
(e.g., Endród Site 39: flakes originating from mak- 
ing chipped stone tools, and stone tools at a low- 
land site, hidden in a vessel, P? Szegvár Túzkóves: 
radiolarite flakes in a vessel, among the burnt 
debris of a house"), especially in regions far 
from hills and poor in stone raw material. 
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During the Neolithic, hoards consisting of 
stone tools, especially polished stone axes were 
even more frequent in Central and Western Eu- 
rope than in regions of the Carpathian Basin or 
Southeastern Europe (e.g. Vránik,** Lepenski 
Vir, ^^ Kraljevo-Ribnica,** Svoboda-Cirpans- 
ko!**), In the case of Central and Western Euro- 
pean polished stone tool hoards Christian Jeu- 
nesse demonstrated that stone tools of hoards 
exceeded contemporaneous stone tools of set- 
tlements and burials even in their size, which 
might indicate that these larger-sized artefacts 
had been specially made for this purpose. As a 
result, Ch. Jeunesse argued that significant so- 
cial inequality and a fixed hierarchy must have 
been present in these regions already in the 
Neolithic.'*** This may be a good example for the 
phenomenon well-known from anthropological 
literature that larger specimens of everyday, 
practical artefacts made of a more valuable raw 
material or processed more meticulously fulfil 
the function of prestige goods, and they appear 
in a social context different from that of speci- 
mens fulfilling practical functions. 

Different (stone) tools and raw materials may 
have represented a great value by themselves, 
however, in certain cases it is not obvious wheth- 
er an assemblage hidden for example during 
travelling in an emergency had been the prop- 
erty of an individual or an entire community. 
Furthermore, these artefacts must have prima- 
rily fulfilled practical functions. For that very 
reason, the context of an assemblage can give 
useful further criteria for the interpretation of 
the depositing conditions and function of 
hoards. Hoards found at settlements, and sole 
hoards uncovered independently of other con- 
temporaneous sites offer basically different pos- 
sibilities of interpretation. For the additional 


1345 GARASANIN-GARASANIN 1961, 18, 24. 

5*6 Snglovic 1969, Pl. 13. 

137 DlAMIC-Varovic 1986. 

1345 CHAPMAN 2000, 247. 

B4 JEUNESSE 1997. 

B50 CHOKADZIEV 1990; Toporova 2000, 416, 421, Fig. 5. 
151 SREJOVIE 1969, 173. 

P? WiLLMs 1985, 337, Fig. 1. 
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interpretation of hoards consisting of tools it 
would be necessary to know their find con- 
texts as exactly as possible, determine the ori- 
gin of their raw material, and analyse possible 
use-wear traces on them. 

Neolithic ornament hoards usually consist of 
Spondylus ornaments, while Middle Neolithic 
ornament hoards exclusively consist of them. 
The earliest ornament hoards date to the Early 
Neolithic. The assemblage uncovered in Gáláb- 
nik yielded thousands of Dentalium, snail, bone 
and stone beads, as well as Spondylus and ne- 
phrite rings. The assemblage came to light in 
the vicinity of the hearth of a house. Spondylus 
beads hidden in a vessel were also discovered 
in the Starčevo layer of Lepenski Vir." 

Bernburg, a find of the LBK complex yielded 
two Spondylus pendants, two Spondylus bracelets, 
and 178 Spondylus beads together with a LBK 
vessel.!* The assemblage of Szekszárd-Palánki- 
hegy containing three Spondylus bracelets, a 
pendant and nine large-sized beads may have 
also been a hoard. Although it had been found 
by chance, after its delivery to the museum J. 
Csalog examined its finding place and did not 
discover traces of any archaeological features." 
It is possible that the finds of Ecseg — which 
were found during laying the foundations of a 
house — also formed a hoard. The Spondylus 
pendant, the belt hook with V-shaped perfo- 
ration, bracelets and beads found together in 
this assemblage confirm the assumption that 
it was a hoard, since in Hungary these three 
types of artefacts were never found together 
in any graves. On the basis of the typolo- 
gical analogies of the pottery and the artefacts, 
these assemblages date to the Middle Neolith- 
ic; however, their archaeological context is un- 
known. 


Karó 1990, 57-58; personal communication G. Bácsmegi. In their article N. Kalicz and J. Szénászky mention a 
Middle Neolithic grave from Mosonszentmiklós — with reference to András Figler's personal communication 
—, where Spondylus bracelets and pendants were found together (KALIcz-SzÉNÁSZKY 2001, 38). However, A. Figler's 
notes clearly indicate that the burial has not contained a bracelet cut of a Spondylus valve but a bracelet made of 
beads (by N. Katicz’s kind favour). Namely, no Middle Neolithic grave is known in the Carpathian Basin in which 
Spondylus bracelet and pendant occurred together. 
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Ornament hoards can be associated with 
several phases of the Vinca culture. Hundreds 
of shell beads were found in a small, globular, 
polished vessel at the site of Vršnik, while the 
hoard of Alba Iulia yielded two Spondylus pen- 
dants and nine large Spondylus beads. 

The finds uncovered in RaZanac may have 
belonged to a further hoard, which contained 
two jade axes and the fragments of 25 Spondylus 
bracelets. A teacher found them yet in the 19" 
century, thus no exact data are known about 
their find contexts. 

In Late Neolithic hoards even copper and 
marble artefacts appear besides Spondylus orna- 
ments, which were generally smaller, and often 
broken. The two biggest Spondylus hoards were 
both found in amphoras at the Coka/Csóka/- 
Kremenyák site at the beginning of the 20 cen- 
tury during F. Móra's excavation, therefore all 
that is known about their find contexts is that 
they were in píts.?" Analogies of the artefacts 
constituting the hoards can be found at sites of 
the Tisza culture and northern sites of the Vinča 
culture region in a great number. Mushroom and 
violin-shaped figurines are characteristic types 
of the Vinca culture, which were made of marble, 
rock-crystal, or alabaster, e.g. Vinca-Belo Brdo, 
Vrsnik, Botos, Dueg Njive, Kréevina, Moston- 
ga.^? In Hungary only one such piece was dis- 
covered in House 1 in Battonya-Gódrósók. "^ 

A further Spondylus hoard dated to the Late 
Neolithic came to light in Kozludza (20 frag- 
ments of Spondylus bracelets), the find contexts 
of which are unknown." Recently a hoard con- 
sisting of 460 pieces of artefacts has been found 
in Cepin-Ovéara (cylindrical and disc-shaped 
beads made of Spondylus and horn, round, square 
and rectangular pendants, and perforated la- 


mellas), in a pile next to a house dating to the 
Sopot culture. 

Hoards consisting of both Spondylus and cop- 
perartefacts are known since the end of the Late 
Neolithic and the beginning of the Early Copper 
Age: fragments of 43 Spondylus bracelets, copper 
pins, awls, and rings came to light in a vessel 
under the debris of House 5 of Hirsova, which 
E. Comsa considers as remains of a Spondylus 
processing workshop.'** Beads coloured green 
and made of perforated red deer canines, three- 
sided prism-shaped or cylindrical stone, bone, 
shell and antler beads, bone sheets coloured 
green and perforated at two spots, wild boar 
tusk pendants perforated at the two ends, cop- 
per beads folded cylindrical from oblong sheets, 
a copper sheet folded into cylindrical form, and 
spiral copper bracelets came to light in a vessel 
in Ariuşd. The vessel was covered with a small- 
er mug.**** Similarly, the hoards of the Pietrele 
tell»? and Omurtag tell'* were also found hid- 
den in a vessel. 

At the end of the 19" century, an assemblage 
basically different from hoards consisting of 
Spondylus and. copper artefacts was discovered 
in Felsóórs, however, it has only recently come 
within the sight of archaeologists. Originally, 
the hoard hidden in a vessel consisted of 280 
pieces of artefacts; (local) fossil shells, snails, 
and red stone beads. Although the stone beads 
and the vessel were lost (the vessel was never 
handed in to the museum), on the basis of topo- 
graphical data the assemblage can be associ- 
ated with the Lengyel culture In 

Spondylus and copper ornaments also appear 
in offering contexts. A bracelet, the single Spond- 
ylus find at the site of Brané was found in a post- 
hole of House 13.** A necklace consisting of cop- 


155 BERciu 1966, Pl. 5; GIMBUTAS 1974, 44; GIMBUTAS 1991, Fig. 7-82. 


159 Bunic 2000, 40. 


557 BANNER 1960, 18. Due to the unclear descriptions the number of hoards found in Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák was 
uncertain for along time, thus J. Banner discussed two hoards (BANNER 1960, 18), J. Chapman mentioned four hoards 
(CHAPMAN 1981, 58-59). P. Raczky settled this question and proved that in effect, two hoards had come to light, of 
which one has disappeared since then (Raczkv 1994). P. Raczky published the artefacts of Hoard I (RAczkv 1994, 
163), however, the only records available about Hoard II are J. Banner's notes (BANNER 1960, 18). 
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per and bone beads was discovered in a pit below 
a house in the central part of the Polgár-Csósz- 
halom tell.?9 The finding contexts attest that 
the assemblage was probably a sacrifice, and 
could have got into the pit together with the re- 
mains of fire." Several clay and marble figurines 
and a Spondylus bracelet lay in the same ritual pit 
at the site of Tartaria in which the well-known 
tablets with incised motifs were also recovered." 
An assemblage belonging to the early phase of 
the Lengyel culture has to be mentioned here, 
which was found in Bakonyszűcs as a foundation 
offering, and consisted of a stone axe and a figu- 
rine; 


7.3. Representations 


A building is often called a sanctuary on the 
basis of the concentration of anthropomorphic 
figurines and face pots, but the find context of 
most figurines is unknown. The works of M. 
Gimbutas have had a great impact up to now on 
the interpretation of figurines; she considered 
them as the representations of a Mother God- 
dess, accessories of a fertility cult. The study 
of Neolithic anthropomorphic figurines has 
been revived by the spread of cognitive and 
postprocessual approaches. New interpreta- 
tions have appeared; among them some have 
questioned their sacral function.'*” The stylistic 
uniformity of figurines, the fixed system of 
decoration, and their deliberate destruction 
suggest that they mediated some specific mes- 
sage. They contradict the idea that one could 
interpret them only as toys and rather suggest 
that these figurines were part of aritual system 
and played an important role in controlling so- 
cial relations. They played roles in a complex 
communication and belief system.'** 


Be RACZKY ET AL. 1996, 18-19; SIKLÓSI ET AL. in press. 
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So far only a few data have referred to com- 
munal or ritual ceremonies and feasts organized 
in the Late Neolithic of the Carpathian Basin, 
which can be indirectly connected with offering 
assemblages and hoards. The most obvious evi- 
dence derives from the Polgár-Csószhalom tell, 
where a huge amount of animal bones were re- 
vealed that far exceed the estimated meat con- 
sumption of the inhabitants based on the di- 
mensions of the tell. Moreover, the proportion 
of wild animal bones was exceptionally high.” 
It cannot be excluded that hoards and offering 
assemblages representing particularly remark- 
able value were counted here. 


Several kinds of anthropomorphic represen- 
tations existed simultaneously in the Carpathi- 
an Basin during the Late Neolithic which prob- 
ably played different roles. Tiny, strongly stylized 
anthropomorphic figurines were much rarer 
than in the former period.' Use of face pots 
continued, although their forms changed slight- 
ly. Besides these types, new, taller (20-25 cm 
high), more realistic representations of sitting 
humans appeared. 

The way certain prestige goods, such as Spon- 
dylus and copper ornaments, were worn can be 
well reconstructed on the basis of burials. Spon- 
dylus bracelets were usually found on the up- 
per arm of the deceased, e.g., at Aszód-Papi 
földek Graves 101, 164,9? at Kiskóre-Gát Graves 
4, 21, 36.259" Copper bracelets have always been 
found on the wrist, e.g., at Zengóvárkony Graves 
113, 115, 230, 286, at Hódmezóvásárhely-Gor- 
zsa Grave 2.8 

Therefore it is probable that representations 
of broad bracelets above the elbow shown on 


B7 Eg. BANNER-KOREK 1949, Pl. 15.2; GAZDAPUSZTAI 1963, Fig. 1; HEGEDÚS-MAKKAY 1987, Fig. 30; Karicz-Raczkv 1987a, 
42-44; Korek 1987, Fig. 17, 25, 26; Raczky 1987, Fig. 36, 37, 39, 40-44. 
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Fig. 199. Late Neolithic sites of sitting, anthropomorphic statuettes or pots on which representations of 
Spondylus or copper bracelets can be seen — 4. Szegvar-Ttizkéves, 5. Vésztó-Mágor, 8. Hódmezővásárhely- 
Kókénydomb 11. Ócsód-Kováshalom, 13. Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, 16. Polgár-Csószhalom 


anthropomorphic statuettes of Tisza culture 
represent such Spondylus ornaments, e.g., the 
Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb Venus 1," the 
Szegvár Tüzkóves statuette IV," the Ócsód- 
Kováshalom sitting, anthropomorphic pot, ^*^ 
similar to convex bracelets on the arms of face 
pots and figurines of the Szakálhát culture, e.g., 
Vinéa-Belo Brdo,” Tószeg-Paládicspuszta,"*' 
Szentes-llonapart,** Battonya-Parázstanya, 
Battonya-Gódrósók."*? Spondylus bracelets were 
almost exclusively part of women's costume 
during the Late Neolithic (except for, e.g., Kis- 
kóre-Gát Graves 9 and 36).?? Representations 
of Late Neolithic statuettes also support this 
assumption: broad bracelets represented on the 
upper arm can be seen only on female statuettes 
(e.g, the Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb 
Venus 1%”; Polgár-Csószhalom'*”). 

Multiple incisions around the wrists of stat- 
uettes may represent copper spiral bracelets, 
B83 Katicz-Raczky 1987a, Fig. 2. 
KorEk 1987, Fig. 15. 

Raczky 1987, Fig. 32. 
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e.g. at Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb Venus 
I and III? Szegvár-Tüzkóves statuette I, IV and 
vet, Vésztó-Mágor*”. 

The find contexts of these objects confirm 
that ritual and secular life were not so clearly 
separated from each other in time and in space 
during the Late Neolithic compared to nowa- 
days. Fragments of Szakálhát-style face pots 
were always found on settlements, in pits that 
archaeologists have often considered ritual pits 
just because of the presence of the fact pot, al- 
though other finds or features did not differ 
from those of other pits. On the basis of this, 
one can hardly consider the ritual function of 
these structures validated. At the same time, 
one cannot neglect the fact that all of them 
were fragments, so their find contexts may 
provide information only about the last phase 
of their life, about the circumstances of inter- 
ment after their deliberate or accidental break- 


SZENASZKY 1977, 219; GOLDMAN 1978, Pl. 1. 42, Pl. 2-4.; KALICZ-SZÉNÁSZKY 2001, 45. 
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age, but they do not refer to the círcumstances 
of theír use. 

The find contexts of Tisza culture sitting 
statuettes are more informatíve (Fig. 199). These 
have been found exclusively on tell or tell-like 
settlements which are an important aspect of 
the find context in themselves. In the known 
cases, statuettes were either among the ruins of 


74. Evaluation 


The present-day known hoards and offering as- 
semblages containing prestige goods were dis- 
covered exclusively on tells. Sitting anthropo- 
morphic statuettes on which representation of 
Spondylus or copper bracelets can be seen were 
also found solely on tell or tell-like settlements. 
This indicates that a strong correlation may 
have existed between the type and the function 
of settlements and assemblages. Considering 
that Spondylus and copper artefacts also occurred 
in settlement material of tells where they bare- 
ly occurred in graves, it becomes clear that these 
prestige goods had different fields of use at these 
settlements. In the case of graves on tells the 
lack or rareness of Spondylus and copper artefacts 
surely cannot be explained by the fact that those 
buried here did not have an access to these ob- 
jects, but rather by the different way and field 
of use. 

Prestige goods only appear in a restricted 
realm of ritual phenomena; at the same time 
several other kinds of objects were used which 
may have been ritual symbols but do not suggest 
the connection between social inequality and 
rituals (e.g., bucrania, altars, certain figurines). 
Ritual symbols occurred in every house, which 
supports the idea that ritual was an inseparable, 
organic part of everyday life." It seems that 
social groups who used prestige goods did not 
control the access to the sacral sphere for other 
members of the society, but the statuettes on 
which representations of prestige goods can be 
seen may have played a role in expressing con- 
tinuity with the ancestors; they may have been 
canonized, symbolic representations of real or 
mythical ancestors. This is also proven by grave 


a burnt house or in a pit with the remains of a 
burnt house, e.g. Szegvar-Ttizkéves statuette 
1. Both contexts carry several kinds of sup- 
plementary information about the type of ob- 
jects they were originally used with. Besides 
everyday objects, several associated object types 
are considered ritual finds because of their 
unusual character. 


goods and ornament representations. The min- 
iature stone axe found near statuette V of Szeg- 
vár-Tűzköves"" may have been the representa- 
tion of stone axe grave goods which were 
possible prestige goods in some Southern Great 
Hungarian Plain adult male graves. On the other 
hand, competition for prestige also occurred in 
fields (burials, feasting) where prestige goods 
became inaccessible for further usage, thereby 
helping to preserve the value of objects or to 
prevent other members of society from gaining 
access to them. It is conceivable that people who 
had skill or knowledge of how to keep in contact 
with the ancestors or transcendent powers were 
respected members of the society, who could 
easily make good use of their knowledge to gain 
economic and political power or influence. The 
quantity of find materials in hoards usually rep- 
resents greater value than burial finds, so it will 
be a further question whether these assemblag- 
es were the properties of an individual, a fam- 
ily, a lineage, or a wider social group. 

In summary, it seems clear that the expres- 
sion of social inequality and ritual were really 
inseparably interwoven in ritual and everyday 
life. Prestige goods appear in a different role at 
tells (hoards, offerings, deliberately deposited 
or lost pieces) which suggests that tells were 
places of communal and ritual ceremonies? in 
which the competition between families or lin- 
eages appeared. In this latter case, the socially 
cohesive function of rituals certainly played a 
role. We will be able to answer the question of 
whether this close intertwining of ritual and 
social inequality was present at smaller settle- 
ments only by following excavations. 


B% Csatoc 1959, 24-25. Szegvár-Tüzkóves statuette V was a stray find (TrROGMAYER 1992). F. Horváth mentions a tri- 
angular clay head, a fragment of leg and fragments of a “throne” from Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa. He did not write 


about their find contexts (HORVÁTH 2005, 56). 
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8. SUMMARY 


The main scope of the monograph was to create 
a complex social archaeological analysis of the 
Late Neolithic ofthe Eastern Carpathian Basin, 
which integrates all the available information 
sources. The question of social inequality pro- 
vided the prime focus of the research: did social 
inequality exist, and if it did, how does it appear 
inarchaeological phenomena and material; what 
was the degree and extent of this inequality; is 
there an evidence of hereditary social rank? 

The monograph focused on Eastern Hungar- 
ian sites; however, the Transdanubian region 
— which had already been researched from this 
point of view, and is related to Eastern Hungar- 
ian sites in several ways — cannot be ignored 
for the interpretation of finds and phenome- 
na.^ From a chronological point of view, the 
period of the Late Neolithic has been over- 
viewed, from the appearance of tells until their 
disappearance, which is broadly the period be- 
tween 5200 and 4500 cal BC." 

For devising a complex social archaeological 
model I considered it necessary to review the 
terminology of the study of social organization 
and social inequality.“ Classification of socie- 
ties taken from anthropological literature to 
archaeology do not offer a satisfactory framework 
for archaeological analyses; it is not necessary to 
force archaeological data into these frameworks. 
However, being familiar with anthropological 
literature is indispensable, and it may provide 
important information for understanding the 
formation of societies basically different from 
ours. The principles of M. Fried's model can be 
applied well, which is essentially based on the 
distinction of the access to different resources. 
According to this model the most significant 
difference between ranked and stratified soci- 
ety is the restriction of the access to resources 
fundamental to life. While in ranked societies a 
group of society restricts access to prestige, but 


resources fundamental to life are equally acces- 
sible to everyone, in stratified societies a group, 
namely the elite even controls access to these." 
G. Berreman's approach can be applied even bet- 
ter, as he created his typology barely on the basis 
of the presence and type of inequality between 
members of the society." Practically, the es- 
sential questions for the research of social ine- 
quality existing during the Late Neolithic are: 
are there signs referring to social inequality 
within a community; traces indicating the re- 
striction of the access to resources fundamental 
to life; or phenomena implying the presence of a 
hereditary leadership position? 

Social inequality can only be researched by 
archaeological methods (especially in Prehis- 
tory) in cases in which it left traces on material 
culture or archaeological phenomena. Traces of 
social inequality may appear in numerous seg- 
ments of life, therefore presence or absence of 
social inequality can be demonstrated only by 
a comprehensive study that covers every aspect 
of life.” 

Burials are good starting points for an analy- 
sis of social inequality, because a variety of items 
of material culture and archaeological features 
in them can be the most clearly connected to 
individuals and their narrower social groups. 
Social inequalities can manifest variously in 
burial customs, e.g., differences in energy in- 
vestment, in rites, quantitative or qualitative 
differences in grave goods, or choice of burial 
place; Pos 

However, burials alone are not sufficient for 
answering social questions; they always have 
to beinterpreted in comparison with settlement 
data. Differences in the internal structure of set- 
tlements (larger, decorated, richer buildings), 
the existence of settlement hierarchy, or the 
presence of monumental buildings can also refer 
to social inequality.” The picture of a past so- 
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ciety outlined by burials and settlements ís not 
necessarily consistent. 

The reason for this is, first of all, that burials 
can reflect social rank only through ritual ex- 
pression, through the distorting mirror of ide- 
ology. Since a burial happens in a ritual and 
social context it not only reflects the deceased's 
and/or his/her social group's social position, 
but it also plays an active role in the living so- 
ciety; it influences the use and distribution of 
power and it mediates socially accepted values 
while it is one of the most important rites of 
passage. Therefore it has to be interpreted to- 
gether with other rites of passage. Differences 
in the abundance of grave goods appear as well, 
because ancestors and gods or other transcend- 
ent powers are important channels of legiti- 
mizing power. This is one way of competition 
among the living which does not incur debts 
to each other; it does, however, create prestige 
differences and it entails obligations. Gifts in- 
tended for the deceased can be important parts 
of the mechanism on which social status is 
based?” 

Social inequalities reflected in material cul- 
ture, mainly status and prestige goods, are 
strongly connected to this field.“ First of all, 
these appear in social contexts which have great 
importance in the life of community and/or in- 
dividual, mainly in the case of rites of passage 
(e.g., initiation, funeral) or communal ceremo- 
nies or feasts.^'? 

Communal ceremonies and rituals are im- 
portant areas of competition for political power 
which can leave archaeological traces in mate- 
rial culture (e.g., the presence of certain artefact 
types, remains of ceremonial feasts or offerings), 
in the internal structure of settlements (eg. 
communal buildings, open places), and in the 
settlement system (e.g., communal places, ritu- 
al/sacred places). In these cases communal and 
ritual functions inseparably interweave."" 

The major part of the monograph is a detailed 
social archaeological investigation of Late Neo- 
lithic burials of Eastern Hungary based on 591 
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graves from 18 sites. Basically all societies are 
organized along four main axes — community 
members' gender, age, horizontal and vertical 
social differences (social inequality) —, among 
which age and gender basically determine the 
other two. Therefore an investigation targeting 
social questions have to be based on them in 
order to learn about horizontal social differ- 
ences within a society, or about social inequal- 
ity. Accordingly, in order to analyse burials, first 
I studied the frequency of all elements of burial 
rites, then their relation to age and gender, and 
finally their combinations. After that I marked 
them on cemetery maps in order to observe the 
spatial concentration of certain characteristics. 
In necessary cases I applied statistical methods 
(frequency, crosstabulation, seriation, variance, 
cluster and correspondence analyses). The 
number and documentary value of burials var- 
ies by sites, thus I only used all the above listed 
statistical methods in the case of graves exca- 
vated in Aszód-Papi fóldek, where the number 
of graves made it necessary, and the diversity of 
find material made it possible. In the case of the 
other sites I only applied the necessary and pos- 
sible statistical analyses." 

Late Neolithic burials on the Great Hungar- 
ian Plain are known only from settlements." 
A close relationship can be observed between 
the place and the demographic composition of 
burials and the type of settlements on the Great 
Hungarian Plain. Burials found on tell do not 
provide a demographically representative sam- 
ple, from which one can conclude that other 
members of the community were buried else- 
where or according to a burial rite which did 
not leave any archaeologically visible traces. 
Namely, the right or opportunity to be buried 
on a tell itself was culturally regulated. Men 
and/or children graves are overrepresented on 
tells, therefore they cannot provide a represent- 
ative demographical sample of past societies by 
any means (e.g. Polgár-Csószhalom, Berettyóüj- 
falu-Herpály, Vésztó-Mágor, Szegvar-Ttizkéves). 
A great majority of these burials were found 
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under houses or in postholes, thus they can be 
considered as construction offerings." Simi- 
larly to Polgár-Csószhalom, a flat settlement 
usually also connects to the tells of the Great 
Hungarian Plain, of which, however, little is 
known yet in the absence of excavations. Hence, 
burials of tells and flat settlements should be 
interpreted in one unit (e.g. Berettyóüjfalu-Her- 
pály). In contrast with tells, burials found at flat 
settlements represent a demographically more 
balanced picture due to the higher proportion 
of women. This statement does not only apply 
to flat settlements adjacent to tells, but also to 
independent flat and tell-like settlements (e.g. 
Kiskóre-Gát, Ocs6d-Kovashalom); similarly to 
Aszód Papi földek, adult female graves predom- 
inated at these sites too." Aszód Papi földek 
and Southeastern Transdanubian Lengyel sites 
most probably reflect a demographically repre- 
sentative sample of past societies."" Those who 
were considered members of the community 
were buried in one place at these sites, hence a 
collective burial place must have fulfilled an 
important role in expressing community's sol- 
idarity and group identity. 

A rite of extended inhumation appeared on 
some sites, mainly in Northeastern Hungary, 
beside a rite of crouched inhumation. This 
occurred both on the tell and the horizontal 
settlement in Polgár-Csószhalom!'**; it was gen- 
eral practice in Kiskóre-Gát and Bodrogkereszt- 
ür-Kutyasor, "? therefore it could not itself have 
played a role in expressing social inequality. 
This is the same situation in the case of the rite 
of cremation, which occurred only in Ócsód- 
Kováshalom and Aszód-Papi fóldek in Eastern 
Hungary and was clearly connected to a small 
group of women and children." 


SE-NW or E-W orientations of graves were 
general at sites on the Great Hungarian Plain. 
It seems that this was a uniform custom in the 
region and did not play a role in the expression 
of social differences. The phenomenon experi- 
enced in Aszód-Papi fóldek that the orientation 
of the grave partly depended on the age and 
gender of the deceased has not been observed 
at any other sites.'7! 

The dominance of right or left side position- 
ing altering by settlement was a characterist- 
ic feature of Lengyel culture burials in South- 
eastern Transdanubia. Such sites have been 
found only in the northeastern region of Eastern 
Hungary, which may be explained by strong 
cultural contacts with the region of the Lengyel 
culture. Owing to the small number of exca- 
vated graves it is uncertain how far this can be 
seen as a general practice (Zengóvárkony left,” 
Mórágy Túzkódomb'** and Aszód-Papi földek"? 
right side predominant)."? Positioning the de- 
ceased on their right or left side, which was 
general practice at Polgár-Csószhalom,'** and 
the connection of this practice with the gender 
of the deceased was not universal at Late Neo- 
lithic sites on the Southern Great Hungarian 
Plain. Predominant positioning of men on their 
right sides and women on their left sides can be 
documented at Békés-Povád “7 Ocséd-Kovasha- 
lom, and Vésztó-Mágor,'* but this was never 
exclusive. A statistically significant correlation 
could be seen, however, except from Ocséd- 
Kováshalom.? 

Traces of funerary structures could be observ- 
ed at Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb, -Gor- 
zsa,“ and at Alsényék Bataszék in Transdanu- 
bia. In the case of the latter site the wealth of 
grave goods, and the prestige and status goods 
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of the graves also support that these were graves 
of high-ranking people." In the case of graves 
on the Great Hungarian Plain no such wealth 
of grave goods could be noticed. 

A close correlation can be seen between set- 
tlement type, the demographic picture of buri- 
als, and the custom of giving grave goods. Three 
main groups can be identified: 

1. Tells where men's and/or children's burials 
are overrepresented and burials are generally 
without grave goods or are very poor in them. 
These examples are concentrated in the region 
of the Kórós and Berettyó Rivers (e.g., Békés- 
Povád, ?? Szeghalom-Kovácshalom,** Szegvár- 
Tüzkóves,* Vésztó-Mágor!*^).!é 

2. Burials found on tellike or flat settlements 
showing a demographically more balanced pic- 
ture, where there are great differences in the 
quality and quantity of grave goods (Hódme- 
zóvásárhely-Kókénydomb,"* Kiskóre-Gát,'^* 
Ócsód-Kováshalom).^? 

3. Tápé-Lebó forms an independent group so 
far (Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa might be as- 
signed here), because the variety of grave goods 
on the tell is similar to that of Polgár-Csószha- 
lom and Lengyel culture sites, but it is difficult 
to interpret due to the lack of anthropological 
data. ^? 

It seems that the primary scene of prestige/ 
status expression and manipulation was grave 
goods and costume on the flat settlements. On 
the contrary, this played a minor role on tells or 
another ideology was behind it. It is probable 
that the right or opportunity to be buried on 
tell was restricted and expressed the deceased's 
social position. 
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There are further differences between tells 
and flat settlements, as well as between North- 
eastern Hungarian and Southern Great Hungar- 
ian Plain sites in the occurrence of finds for- 
merly determined as prestige or status goods 
(Spondylus, copper ornaments, red deer canines, 
wild boar tusk pendants and wild boar mandi- 
bles, stone maceheads, stone axes) as grave 
goods." Spondylus ornaments, red deer canines, 
wild boar tusk pendants and mandibles are 
characteristic of Northeastern Hungarian sites 
(e.g. Bodrogzsadány-Akasztószer,"^ Polgár- 
Csószhalom!'**).'*** Spondylus ornaments (beads 
and V-perforated buttons) were found as grave 
goods in greater numbers only at Tápé-Lebó 
(and a few of them at Coka/Csóka/-Kremenyák) 
among the tell sites, but this is far fewer than 
the quantity of Spondylus ornaments found in 
Transdanubian Lengyel culture burials or at the 
site Aszód-Papi fóldek. Only marble/limestone 
beads were in the graves of the other tells. On 
the contrary, copper ornaments appear more 
frequently in graves on the Southern Great Hun- 
garian Plain than in northern sites (e.g. Tápé- 
Lebó,** Hódmezóvásárhely-Gorzsa, "^5 Szegvár- 
Túzkóves!**). By contrast, the variety of Spondylus 
grave goods reflects social inequalities among 
the deceased on telldike and horizontal settle- 
ments (e.g. Hódmezóvásárhely-Kókénydomb,"^* 
Kenézló-Szérúskert, Kiskóre-Gát'**). It is still 
a question, how far all these can be explained 
by fine chronological differences, but it seems 
clear that the usage of Spondylus ornaments de- 
creased continuously synchronously with the 
appearance and spread of stone beads and cop- 
per ornaments.**% 
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It is improbable that the absence of Spondylus 
ornaments ín graves on tells would mean that 
those who were buried here had no access to 
these ornaments, as, e.g., the biggest Spondylus 
hoards were found at the Coka/Csóka/-Kre- 
menyák tell, "and Spondylus ornaments are also 
known from find materials of settlement fea- 
tures at other tells. Likewise, a picture drawn 
of copper usage on the basis of burials must be 
completed by findings from settlement features, 
since the most Late Neolithic copper finds on 
the Great Hungarian Plain were found at Be- 
rettyóújfalu-Herpály'*" and Polgár-Csószha- 
lom, although they were not in graves at all 
or only in low numbers on these sites.'** All this 
rather indicates the different ways and scope 
of usage than lack of access. 

Wild boar tusk pendants and wild boar man- 
dibles, which were used as grave goods in high- 
ranking men's burials in Northeastern Hun- 
gary and Transdanubia, are almost entirely 
missing from the find materials from the South- 
ern Great Hungarian Plain. Something else 
could have represented the position of a com- 
munity's male leaders on the Southern Great 
Hungarian Plain. Certain types of polished 
stone axes may be considered here, but this 
question needs even further analysis (what kind 
of raw material was used, whether there are 
traces of use, etc). 

Based on burials, Southern Great Hungar- 
ian Plain and Northeastern Hungarian regions 
can be separated from each other well, which 
may be explained by the contacts of the latter 
one maintained with Transdanubian regions. 
Aszód-Papi földek provides a great link between 
the two regions, where both Lengyel- and Tisza- 
style pottery can be found in the find material 
of the settlement, although traditions of the 
burials recovered at the site are more strongly 
connected to the Lengyel complex. In con- 
nection with researches targeting Polgár- 
Csószhalom, P. Raczky and his colleagues dem- 
onstrated the symbiosis of the Tisza and Lengyel 
complexes in numerous elements of archaeo- 
logical phenomena and material." Local tra- 
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ditions can also be observed beyond the dif- 
ferences of the Northeastern Hungarian and 
Southern Great Hungarian Plain regions, which 
are reflected in the outstanding diversity of the 
elements of burial rites. 

Acquiring higher social rank is possible in 
different ways based on four main sources of 
power (economic, military, ideological, and po- 
litical or family social power). These are not 
mutually exclusive categories by any means; 
leaders or chiefs can generally use them in com- 
bination.'** Namely, a complex system of social 
inequality with power of different origins can 
exist in a society. In spite of this, archaeologists 
usually concentrate only on the economic or 
political way of obtaining power, neglecting the 
role of religion, rituals or ideology when they 
analyse prehistoric social inequalities. They 
usually interpret artefacts and phenomena in- 
vested with perceived or real ritual meanings 
completely independently of *secular" leader- 
ship, although they are often closely inter- 
twined. Leaders who had already come to power 
used religion or ritual to legitimate or strength- 
en their position, but ritual knowledge could 
be a source of power too. It also meant that the 
people who possessed knowledge or skill at 
keeping in contact with the ancestors or other 
transcendent powers could easily use this to 
support their own social rise. It is probable that 
success in communication and keeping in con- 
tact with ancestors or other transcendent pow- 
ers influenced social respect and prestige.” 

Besides burials, prestige goods also appeared 
in hoards, offering assemblages, and on anthro- 
pomorphic figurines as representations. These 
phenomena also have to be considered, since 
they could have had a role in maintaining or 
expressing social inequality. 

Several kinds of anthropomorphic represen- 
tations existed simultaneously in the Carpathi- 
an Basin during the Late Neolithic which prob- 
ably played different roles. Use of tiny, strongly 
stylized anthropomorphic figurines and face 
pots continued, although their forms changed 
slightly. Besides these types, new, taller (20- 
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25 cm high), more realistic representations of 
sitting human figurines appeared. 

On the basis of burials the place of wearing, 
and the wearing customs of prestige goods — 
Spondylus and copper ornaments — can be well 
reconstructed and identified with the represen- 
tation of ornaments on the upper arm and wrist 
of Tisza culture sitting statuettes. During the 
Late Neolithic the correlation between the 
wearing of ornaments and genders is also sup- 
ported by representations. For example, burials 
revealed that Spondylus bracelets were elements 
of women's clothing almost exclusively, and 
their representations also appear only on female 
statuettes. Tisza culture sitting statuettes 
almost solely occurred on tells or tell-like set- 
tlements. In the known cases statuettes were 
either recovered among the burnt debris of a 
house or they were found in a pit together with 
the remains of a burnt house. 

Offering assemblages, hoards, and traces of 
ceremonial feasting can be signs of ritual ac- 
tivities. There are Late Neolithic hoards consist- 
ing of stone tools, raw materials, and different 
ornaments, elements of costume. All of them 
were in pots on tells."*' Spondylus and copper 
ornaments also appear in offering contexts. 
Few data from the Late Neolithic of the Car- 
pathian Basin refer to ceremonial activities. The 
most obvious evidence derives from the Polgár- 
Csószhalom tell, where such a huge amount of 
animal bones were revealed that far exceeded 
the estimated meat consumption of the inhabit- 
ants based on the dimensions of the tell. More- 
over, the proportion of wild animal bones was 
exceptionally high."* It cannot be excluded 
that hoards and offering assemblages represent- 
ing particularly remarkable value were counted 
here. 

It clearly seems from the find material of tells 
(different raw materials representing remote 
locations, e.g., copper, Spondylus, *imported ob- 
jects") that these settlements maintained exten- 
sive relationships, they provided a place for com- 
munal ceremonies, and in all probability, they 
had several different functions at the same 
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time. The present-day known hoards and of- 
fering assemblages containing prestige goods 
were discovered exclusively on tells. Sitting an- 
thropomorphic statuettes on which representa- 
tion of Spondylus or copper bracelets can be seen 
were also found solely on tells or tell like settle- 
ments. It seems clear from the contextual anal- 
yses of prestige goods that they occur in graves 
on horizontal and telldike settlements, while 
they tend to be recovered from settlement fea- 
tures (in houses, in hoards, in offering assem- 
blages) and in anthropomorphic representations 
on tells, even at settlements where they have 
never been found in graves. All of this suggests 
that the way of using these objects was basi- 
cally different on these different types of sites. 

Data concerning the measurements, furnish- 
ing, and decoration of houses originate almost 
exclusively from tells (except for the horizontal 
settlement of Polgár-Csószhalom),"** therefore 
itis a question whether these observations can 
be generalized to the buildings at smaller, hor- 
izontal settlements. The building of houses usu- 
ally began on tells with a foundation offering 
(for example an aurochs skull or horns, stone 
implements, copper artefacts, children burials), 
which was usually placed in a posthole or under 
the floor. Find materials of buildings on tells 
suggest that they were also places of communal 
and ritual activity, while they also provide huge 
numbers of find materials which represent eve- 
ryday life. It is difficult to tell whether these 
finds are traces of ritualized activities, or how 
much they differ from the find materials recov- 
ered at smaller, flat settlements. Finally, delib- 
erate burning seems to have ended the use of 
buildings, "5 so rituals can also be connected to 
every stage of the “life” of a building." In order 
to understand the onetime function of houses 
standing on tells better — and tells themselves 
— (whether they were buildings with special 
functions or houses), it would be necessary to 
analyse the material of former tell excavations 
in detail, primarily for outlining possible house- 
hold units. Similarly, in the case of flat settle- 
ments the determination of household units, the 
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unified analysis of houses and burials belonging 
to them could lead to further results. 

The study of tell sites recently revived all over 
Europe. The reason is that research in earlier 
decades concentrated on tells disregarding the 
settlement pattern around them, including the 
directly adjacent flat settlements. The results 
of recent research have shown that a symbiosis 
of tell and horizontal settlement is not unique 
at all. This highlights the necessity of reinter- 
pretation of the roles of tells. Ideological and 
ritual explanations play an increasing role in 
this reinterpretation besides the previously em- 
phasized economic functions. Construction of 
social space, a strong relationship with the an- 
cestors, commemorating and respecting the 
residence of the ancestors, and maintaining as 
well as expressing social continuity played 
equally important roles in the emergence of this 
settlement type." 

At tell settlement, people constructed their 
houses (whatever functions they had) in a regu- 
lar system at the same place where their ances- 
tors' houses had stood, and therefore these 
places were suitable for expressing long-term 
continuity. Every aspect of these settlements 
stresses the importance of the relationship with 
ancestors. The long-term continuity expressed 
on tells may have been the basis of social rank 
based on lineage. In a society where maintaining 
relationships with ancestors and the expression 
of continuity with ancestors were so important, 
ancestors may have become the basis of in- 
creased status and competition for prestige. 

Prestige goods only appear in a restricted 
realm of ritual phenomena; at the same time 
several other kinds of objects were used which 
may have been ritual symbols but do not suggest 
the connection between social inequality and 
rituals (e.g., bucrania, altars, certain figurines). 
Ritual symbols occurred in every house, which 
supports the idea that ritual was an inseparable, 
organic part of everyday life." The statuettes 
on which representations of prestige goods can 
be seen may have played a role in expressing 
continuity with the ancestors; they may have 
been canonized, symbolic representations of 
real or mythical ancestors. Ornaments and 
miniature stone axes represented on statuettes 
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also refer to this, which appear in burials as 
prestige goods. On the other hand, competition 
for prestige also occurred in fields (burials, 
feasting) where prestige goods became inacces- 
sible for further usage, thereby helping in pre- 
serve the value of objects or to prevent other 
members of society from gaining access to them. 
It is conceivable that people who had skill or 
knowledge of how to keep in contact with the 
ancestors or transcendent powers were respect- 
ed members of the society, who could easily 
make good use of their knowledge to gain eco- 
nomic and political power or influence. The 
quantity of find materials in hoards usually rep- 
resents greater value than burial finds, so it will 
be a further question whether these assemblag- 
es were the properties of an individual, a fam- 
ily, a lineage, or a wider social group, or they 
possibly played a role in expressing communal 
identity and solidarity. 

To conclude, rituals and everyday life, rituals 
and the expression of social inequality were 
inseparably interwoven on tells. At the same 
time, our knowledge about the Late Neolithic 
on the Great Hungarian Plain is strongly dis- 
torted due to the tell research projects of the 
second half of the 20" century. Reconstruction 
of Late Neolithic society is strongly limited and 
our knowledge is biased by the fact that we 
know about the existence of smaller settlements 
beside and between tells but we know almost 
nothing about them because of a lack of excava- 
tions. The only Late Neolithic tell where large- 
scale excavations were also conducted on the 
horizontal settlement next to the tell is Polgár- 
Csószhalom."? Microregional research sup- 
ported the earlier interpretations of settlement 
integration and the central role of tells based on 
small-scale excavations and archaeological to- 
pographic works." It is even more obvious that 
one cannot generalize conclusions drawn from 
tells to smaller horizontal settlements. There- 
fore, we can only gain an overall picture about 
past societies if excavations are conducted on 
smaller settlements in the proximity and around 
tells. Based on the above it seems that function- 
al differences may have existed between tells 
and flat settlements. It seems clear that a rela- 
tionship with the ancestors and an expression 
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of lineage was really important in the life of past 
communities. The overrepresentation of male 
graves on tells suggests that men could have had 
a more significant role in its maintenance, and 
a patrilinear system can be inferred. The fre- 
quency of children's graves on tells may be a sign 
of ascribed status, but it might mean solely an 
emphasis on the importance of the next genera- 
tion. Diverse grave goods, traces of offerings and 
feasts refer to competition among families or 
lineages. If we compare burials between sites, 
we can see that burials recovered at horizontal 
settlements are much closer to a demographi- 
cally stable population, and the primary focus 
of competition was the burials themselves. On 
the contrary, only a distinguished section of the 
past community could be buried on tells and 
giving grave goods played a relatively insignifi- 
cant role. Prestige goods appear in a different 
role at tells (hoards, offerings, deliberately de- 
posited or lost pieces) which suggests that tells 
were places of communal and ritual ceremo- 
nies"? in which the competition between fam- 
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ilies or lineages appeared. In this latter case, the 
socially cohesive function of rituals certainly 
played a role. We will be able to answer the 
question of whether this close intertwining of 
ritual and social inequality was present at small- 
er settlements only by following excavations. 

All these phenomena clearly indicate social 
inequality within a given community and set- 
tlement, and the competition among smaller- 
scale social groups (e.g. families, lineages) in the 
Late Neolithic Eastern Hungary. Competition 
appearing on various levels, and emphasizing 
the significance of children's graves rather re- 
flects social uncertainty. It also means that al- 
though people attempted to transmit acquired 
rank, a socially accepted system supporting this 
could not be established. However, our data do 
not have implications of consolidated hereditary 
social rank, and the establishment of a social 
elite, which would have restricted the access 
not only to prestige goods but also to the basic 
subsistence resources for other members of the 
community. 
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Map 2. Spatial distribution of male, female and child graves in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 3. Spatial distribution of burials by age-at-death categories in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 4. Spatial distribution of burial rites in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 5. Spatial distribution of different orientations of the graves in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 6. Spatial distribution of burials without grave goods in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 7. Amphora and bottle-type vessels in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 8. Pedestalled bowls in the graves excavated ín Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 9. Painted bowls in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 10. Bowl types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map II. Cups with conical neck in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map D Cups with conical neck in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 13. Cup types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 14. Cup types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 15. Tumbler types and zoomorphic vessel in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 16. Pot types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map I7. Large beakers and miniature vessels in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 18. Main pottery types in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 19. Polished stone tools in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 20. Stone tools in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 21. Shell, stone and animal tooth ornaments in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 22. Spatial distribution of graves rich in Spondylus ornaments and wild boar tusk pendants 
and/or mandible in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 23. Artefacts made of animal bone or tooth in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi földek 
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Map 24. Ochre in the graves excavated in Aszód-Papi fóldek 
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Map 25. Spatial distribution of male, female and child graves in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 26. Spatial distribution of burials by age-at-death categories in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 27. Spatial distribution of extended and crouched inhumations in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 28. Spatial distribution of different orientation of the graves in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 29. Spatial distribution of burials without grave goods in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 30. Spatial distribution of pottery in the graves excavated in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 31. Chipped stone tools and stone beads in the graves excavated in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 32. Shell ornaments, red deer canines and clay beads in the graves excavated in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 33. Spatial distribution of graves containing ochre in Kiskóre-Gát 
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Map 34. Relations of the graves with settlement features in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 35. Spatial distribution of male, female and child graves in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 36. Spatial distribution of burials by age-at-death categories in Ocsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 37. Spatial distribution of scattered cremations in Ocsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 38. Spatial distribution of different orientation of the graves in Öcsöd-Kováshalom 
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Map 39. Spatial distribution of burials laid on their right or left side in Ocsod-Kovashalom 
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Map 40. Spatial distribution of burials without grave goods in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 41. Spatial distribution of burials with pottery in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 42. Spatial distribution of burials with stone tools in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 8. Spatial distribution of burials with ornaments in Öcsöd-Kováshalom 
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Map 44. Spatial distribution of burials with bone tools and animal bone in Ócsód-Kováshalom 
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Map 45. Spatial distribution of burials with ochre in Ocsód-Kováshalom 
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This monograph is a slightly modified version of a PhD dissertation 
which was defended atthe Eötvös Loránd University in 2010. It provides 
a complex, comprehensive social archaeological analysis of Late Neo- 
lithic Eastern Hungary. In order to gain a comprehensive view of one- 
time societies, traces of social inequality are studied through material 
culture (as prestige and status goods), on the basis of burials and set- 
tlementstoo. 

The monograph is based on the detailed, statistically-based, social 
archaeological processing of burials of three unpublished sites: Aszód- 
Papi fóldek, Ócsód-Kováshalom, and Berettyóüjfalu-Herpály. Material 
of the three sites reflects different traditions and customs, which can be 
completed by all the published Late Neolithic burials of Eastern Hun- 
gary in order to study similarities and differences of traditions and 
customs present at regional and local levels. The social archaeological 
analyses are initiated by theoretical and methodological chapters. 
Finally, the correlation between ritual and social inequality is discussed. 

The complex, thorough analyses make the volume exemplary for 


the social archaeological research of the prehistoric Carpathian Basin. 


